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era | ROTARY DRIERS 
i Of ; ae : TRUCK DRIERS WHY.-A- LEAK 
(te ‘ FANS 
- We want your business 
| but we want it on a basis STEAM TRAPS BAD ORDER CARS 
} that will pay you as well as MOLASSES HEATERS OAT BLEACHERS 


| ourselves. We want it be- - 
» | cause we have proper facili- 
- | ties for handling it. 


cause the loss of many hard earned 
dollars to shippers of grain and essed. 


SPECIAL DRY-- ING) APPARATUS! ||) Gls © seven of ents entinet 
WILLEY ELLIS COMPANY Thence’ ear liners’ prectically condi 


Successors to don a kad: eer ig a0 oe 
| Don't be satisfied with THE ELLIS DRIER COMPANY ee cat Sata, nr, era 
_ slow returns or poor service; 1201-1229 So. Talman Avenue + CHICAGO, U. S. A. KENNEDY SYSTEM of car liners 


prevents leakage in transit and are 
made for all cases ef bad order cars, 
consisting of full Standard Liners, 


ge End Liners and Doer Liners. 

DRIED BUTTERMILK WELL YOU OP ge open 
tunity to submit full details of our 
system and the low cost for thie 


send ant shipments to 


| ven & DICKEY 


gutta GR AIN Direct from 18 Plants a abe yetliice ae plat aie protection ? 
‘ ; a FEED FORMULAS bt NE one client $33,000 in a_ year, THE KENNEDY CAR LINER & 
hes Board f Trad lant Construction—Equipment—lInspection BAG COMPANY 
CHIC. ee : FEED SYSTEM S. T. EDWARDS & CO. SHELBYVILLE, IND. 
bee ; ENGINEERS 110 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. Canadian Factory at Woodsteck, 


Ontario 


“THE CLIMAX’ #6. SLAvE nC H. S. KNAPP 
Tresiden Sec’y and Treas. 

SCOOP TRUCK 

. Coal 
crnonr (#? Bc, | | LAKE VIEW IRON WORKS 
1226-1236 School Street 
Fabricators of all Classes of Steel and Iron 

We specialize in steel for grain elevator construction work. 

“a Patented July 30, 1907 Marine Towers—Hoppers—Stairs, Etc. 

: _ PRICE: $15.00 F. O. B. cars at factory General Offices: 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


f * itself and 
aes “pay for thereafter. 
t for years and ave the wear- 


iron and steel; Highway Red, a chemically combined Red 
Lead Paint for i iron and steel; Thermokote, a heat-resisting 
paint; Mill White, an Interior White for Wood, Steel, Con- 
crete, Brick and Plaster; Concrewalitum for concrete sur- 
sin ENGINEER SRaINEERS faces; Cae micotesies 7 aiierion and ye wood, And 
ring alized re; PAI many others eé y design ‘or specific uses. 

ve aha ei as proved for Write for detailed information. 


7 _ CORPORATION of N. J. Paint Engineers since 1888 Newark, N. J. 


fe, is the ty paint that can be applied di- 
iron without acid wash, weathering or 

It stands up under any conditions of serv- 
yon eer preventing all rusting and corros- 
e choice of colors. 
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When in CHICAGO 


Enjoy your stay—at the superb new 


MORRISON HOTEL 


The Tallest Hotel in the World 
Forty-six Stories High 


WN 


a 


Closest in the City to Offices, Theatres, 
Stores and Railroad Stations 


CLES 


Home of the Boston Oyster House 


1944 Rooms, Each with Bath 
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Lowest Rates e Y 
Ratios at 
LL rooms are outside, each with bath, running ice ce fi 
water, bed-head lamp, and Servidor. A housekeeper fe a 
is stationed on each floor. All guests enjoy garage serv- fect 
ice. The famous Terrace Garden entertainments are see PEE 
broadcast daily from WSWS. ; ea r= f al 
; ; , Sasa! seal sali = 
Write or wire for reservations er ee the world's 


The New Morrison, when completed, will be 
largest and tallest hotel, 46 stores high, with 4.400 —— 
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Nordyke & Marmon 
Company 


POWER CAR PULLER 


Grain Elevator Scales 
for All Requirements 


The design of Fairbanks 2000-bushel and 
2500-bushel hopper scales is guided by re- 
quirements set up in specifications of I. C.C. 
Docket 9009, and also incorporates an expe- 
rience gained by nearly a century of scale 
building. 

Principles proved by use in Fairbanks 
Type “S” railroad track and auto-truck 
scales are applied to accomplish the fine per- 
formance required of hopper scales in close- 
ly supervised grain terminal markets. The 
load is transferred from the hopper to the 
scale levers through a flexible combination 
of suspension elements which allow for the 
disturbance of emptying the hopper without 
changing the accurate initial balance of the 


ale. 
For convenience in spotting empty cars goer lit Woot the scale 
ith all like parts of the scale inter- 
and moving single or trains of loaded cars, changeable, the scale is easy to erect, and 
once set with the levers level and connec- 
the Nordyke & Marmon Company Spur tions plumb, the scale remains accurate and 
G Car Puller, pictured above, will be sensitive for years. 
aia dahl All knife edges and bearings in full view 
found most useful an ependabie. make inspection rapid and easy. Notches 
for accurate placing of the poise prevent 
, et i - . lodgment of dirt, insuring clear printing of 
It is built in three sizes ranging In capa- aay tickets. The positive weight- lifting 
5 evice saves time in checking bale ince to 
city from one to twenty loaded cD on prove the hopper empty before proceeding 
level track, and is supplied either with or fae pest death, 
f SLAe ere are other proved Fairbanks Hop- 
without rope winding spool and attach- per Scales supplementing the Type “S” to 
pret Blain jaw ae friction clutch release meet the requirements of elevators of any 


size or location. 


: FAIRBANKS SCALES 
NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY oe 


on drive shaft is optional. 


Established 1851 Preferred the Raat) World Over 
<a A New York — Chicago 
Indianapolis Indiana Broome and Lafayette Sts. 900 S. Wabash Aves 


And 40 other principal cities in the United States 


AMERICA’S LEADING MILL BUILDERS ASA22.1-1758 
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Indianapolis—Y our Market—A 
Three Times Greater Grain Market 


Indianapolis, the center of grain centers, is known today as one of the most important, | 
rapidly growing grain and hay markets in the country. Receipts of grain during the last ten 
years have nearly trebled in volume, due to the advantages its geographical location offers to 
the grain and hay producing and consuming sections of the country, its splendid railroad facil- 
ities assuring prompt returns on shipments, its large local consumption of grain by its corn 
and flour mills and its manufacturing industries, its increased elevator storage and drying 
equipment, its adequate weighing facilities and efficient inspection department. This has 
made Indianapolis more and more important each season for shippers and buyers of grain, hay 


and feed. 


Movement of Grain and Hay During the Year 1925 


Receipts Shipments 
Corieetince 18,838,000 bushels 14,527,000 bushels | 
Oats 9,016,000 bushels 7,818,000 bushels | 
Wheat ..... 4,527,000 bushels 2,141,000 bushels 


The following Receivers and Shippers are members of 
Indianapolis Board of Trade 


HA YWARD-RICH GRAIN WM. R. EVANS, President GEO. H. EVANS, Sec.-Treas. SERVICE eenTCl tity en eee 
COMPANY Midwest Elevator Company peas 
COMMISSION AND BROKERAGE TACOL DORR Sed HART-MAIBUCHER CO. 


414-415 Board of Trade Building BOARD OF TRADE 


Consignments and Sales to Arrive 


The Cleveland Grain Co. WALLACE-GOOD CO. 


rope te TERMINAL /ELEYATORE Grain, Stocks, Cotton H. E. Kinney Grain Co. 
ighty Good Consignment Service Operating the James E. Bennett & Co. Wire COMMISSION—BROK ERAGE 


Ed. K. Sh d; M 
Mo Pe Mate ean id Room 118, Board of Trade Bldg. 


THE LEW HILL GRAIN 
COMPANY 


GRAIN 


COMMISSION, BROKERAGE Phone Main 3886 


The Bingham Grain Company 


Receivers and Shippers of 


G? Ri; Am Pen 


Le | 
i 
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I 
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WELLER EQUIPMENT 


The Better Kind of Grain Handling Machinery 


WE MAKE 


Apron Conveyors 
Belt Conveyors 
Drag Conveyors 
Pan Conveyors 
Mixing Conveyors 
Spiral Conveyors 
Trippers 

Bucket Elevators 
Elevator Buckets 
Elevator Boots 
Elevator Casing 
Elevator Heads 
Sack Elevators 
Barrel Elevators 
Elevator Spouts 
Loading Spouts 
Dock Spouts 
Chain 

Sprockets 

Grain Cleaners 
Truck Dumps 
Wagon Dumps 
Truck Hoppers 
Power Shovels 
Car Pullers 
Rope Drives 
Gears 


Weller made products are sold on the basis of quality. 
Installed in your elevator they will help you to op- 
erate at full capacity at the lowest cost for upkeep. 
Frequent shutdowns and waiting for repairs dissipate 
Power Transmitting your profits. 
Machinery 


WELLER SPIRAL CONVEYORS 


Cold ated Steel Sectional Flights. Wear Long. Evenly Balanced. Run True. 
Interchangeable with All Standard Makes. 


We Also Make 
Aluminum, Brass, Cast Iron, Copper, Galvanized, Monel Metal and Tinned 
Spiral and Ribbon Conveyors 


Send Us a List of Your Requirements We Will Quote Prices 


WELLER 


SUPER-CAPACITY 
ELEVATOR BUCKETS 


Increase the capacity of your 
Elevator. Perfect discharge at 
low or high speed. Substantially 
constructed of heavy sheet steel, 
riveted at each corner and spot 
welded on the laps. Reinforced 
with extra thickness of steel on 
the back. 


Descriptive Circular On Request. 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


1820-1856 N. Kostner Ave. 


SALES OFFICES: 
PITTSBURGH DETROIT 


Main Office and Works, 


NEW YORK BALTIMORE BUFFALO 


ST. LOUIS 


Chicago, Il. 


OMAHA 


SALT LAKE CITY 


—— ee ee 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


St. Louis One of the Greatest 


Primary Grain Markets in the 
United States 


~ More than One Hundred Million | 


TT 
Ls ai SA 
UTP LOX CASA ; . 
e § oe 0 oe qu TRALADND Bushels of Grain Received 
ITCHFIELD giaaiane yr ® a A 
LITCHFIe cgi etou | 
N MISSISSIPPI Saeiaca “RIVERS Annually 


LUIPR RAG FEeE ae 
DEW eg lh 
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. SYSTEM>™ 


ENNA.R.R 


Movement of Grain by Barge 


YN = 


el es from St. Louis to New Orleans || — 
a for Export a Factor in Grain 
2 | 
= Trade 
2 
ss 
Ww St. Louis Leading Consign- 
Within a radius of 25 Miles—Center of Corn Production. ; ; 
Within a radius of 250 Miles—Center of Oat Production. ment Market in United 
Within a radius of 135 Miles—Center of Farm Area. States 


Within a radius of 100 Miles—Center of Farm Valuation. 
Within 175 Miles—Center of Population, United States. 


Nanson Gommission Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN AND HAY 


202 Chamber of Commerce 


Write Us for Full : 
Information on ST L0 U | § Consignments a 
St. Louis Markets . Specialty 


Toberman Grain Company 
GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


A long established house, energetic, enterprising and alert for your interests. 
Let us handle your ‘consignments 


300 Merchants Exchange ST. LOUIS, MO. 


os . 
THE Ae rea HOUSE | | Robinson Telegraphic Cipher | | °° Size" EacZasgs™ * gappmzox 
. Revised Editi : 
GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS Cloth Binding ee ay eed $2.00 Martin & Knowlton Grain Co. 
= Leather Binding 6 rss Sib ee ee 2.25 Sucvessors to 
Picker & Bear dsley Com. Co. MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. GOFFE & CARKENER CO. 
125 MERCHANTS EXCHANCE 431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. Suite 516 Merchants Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


MARSHALL HALL GRAIN COMPANY Spr ne ee 
RAIN ae ON COMMISSION tr «"s woe peta of Suen ae Hard Red 
est Gra 
poughit 20 Saaiiee ST. LOUIS || tive font the Se toets seeker oan eee 


EXPORT factory for wheat supplies. 
The Winter Wheat Market 


aS 
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Miles 
of Webster 


Conveyors 


With a receiving capacity of 32 carloads of grain per hour, this 
great grain elevator at Locust Point, Baltimore, is probably the 
most modern and fastest grain handling plant in the world. 


4,825 sets of Webster Troughing Carriers are in use in this great 
plant, making a total conveyor length of five miles. 28,000 
pounds of grain are carried per minute at a speed of 800 feet 
per minute. 


These Webster Troughing Carriers are of malleable iron with 
supporting angles of steel. They are simple and rugged and 
operate with exceptional smoothness. 


The field of belt conveyor service is a vast one and requires expert 
knowledge in selecting the correct application for specific require- 
ments. Webster engineers will gladly confer with you on this 
subject, without obligation. 


THE WEBSTER MFG. COMPANY 
4500-4560 Cortland Street 
CHICAGO 


WEBSTER-BRINKLEY CO. WEBSTER-INGLIS, LTD. 
SEATTLE, WASH. TORONTO, ONT. 
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“Eureka” . “Invincible”’ Grain Cleaning Machinery 


“ALL-IN-ONE” “ALL-IN-ONE” 


Six Units . 
in 
One Machine 


Six. Units 
in 
One Machine 


Makes Makes 
much very 
large little 
stock meal 
“ASK “ASK 

YOUR. YOUR 

NEIGHBOR” NEIGHBOR” 


‘Eureka’? Combined Corn Cutter, Cleaner, Sifter and Grader 


A Corn Cutter, a Polisher, a Sifter, a Grader, an Aspirator and a Dust Collector; the entire group con- 
densed into a single machine. This represents quite a big saving, for the outfit can be quickly and easily in- 
stalled and there is but one driving belt to provide. 


As the corn is being cut, it is given a gentle polishing. The cut stock is then separated into 3 sizes and the 
meal sifted out. Each grade of corn is aspirated; dust, beeswing, bran, hulls and yellow caps are sucked out by 
the fan and blown into Dust Collector. No material is lost. . 


Write us for samples of Steel-Cut Corn and description Bulletin No. 104 


REPRESENTATIVES; ‘ 


Wm. Watson, 515—WNo. 111 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Geo. S. Boss, Grand Hotel, New York City. 
J. Q. Smythe, 3142 Bellefontaine St., Indianapolis, Ind. S. W. Watson, 123 Maplehurst Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
F. E. Dorsey, 3850 Wabash Ave., Kansas City, Mo. W. M. Mentz, Sinks Grove, W. Va. 
Bert Eesley, P Dwight Dill, B. M. Estes, 
Box 363, 700 North Winnetka Ave., 1429 Allston St., 
Fremont, O. Dallas, Texas. Houston, Tex. 


Strong+-Scott M’f'g. Co., 413 So. Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


S. ROWES CO.., Inc. qum 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER Co. | : 
SILVER CREEK.N.Y. sll iil 


. 


"RH UREKA” - “INVINCIBLE” GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


European Branch: 6! Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, England. 


. 
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John S. Metcalf Co. = 


Grain Elevator Engineers 


Manchester Ship Canal. Elevator 
Manchester, England 
Capacity 1,500,000 Bushels 

| Completed 1914 


ok 


Buenos Aires Elevator Co. 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Capacity 750,000 Bushels 
ie Completed 1920 


P 2 cyto gy terme mentees - " 


Harbour Commissioners Elevator Ne. 2 
Montreal, Quebec 
Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels 
Completed 1912 


ok 


Sydney Terminal Elevator 
Sydney, Australia 
Capacity 6,400,000 Bushels 
Completed 1921 


be: a 
depeRNeaabE 


CETL TT 


South Chicago, Illinois 
Capacity 10,000,000 Bushels 


Chicago & North Western Railway Elevator Fo Oe ee ats ] 
Completed 1920 i 


| 


OFFICES: 
Chicago, Illinois, - - - 111 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Montreal, Canada, - 54 St. Francois Xavier Street 
Melbourne, Australia, - - 395 Collins Street 
Vancouver, B.C., - - - 837 W. Hastings St. 


One of the Modern Houses Which Has Made a Record 
for Rapid and Economical Handling 


CONCRETE CENTRAL, BUFFALO, 4,500,000 Bu. 


MONARCH 


Built Elevators 
Assure You 
Economical Design 
First Class Work 
Efficient Operation 
and 
Satisfaction 


Let Us Submit 


Designs and Prices 


The Barnett & Record Company 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Designers and Builders of 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and Heavy Structures 


Reinforced Concrete and Steel Ore Dock con- 
structed at Superior, Wisconsin, for the Allouez 
Bay Dock Company. Entirely Fireproof. 


Write for Designs and Estimates 
‘OFFICES: 


Minneapolis, Minn. Duluth, Minn. For’ William, Ontario 
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Forty-Fourth Year 


MACDONALD 
ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


CONSTRUCTING ENGINEERS 


Designers and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, FLOUR 
MILLS, WAREHOUSES, ETC. 
We Have Specialized in 


CONSTRUCTION IN THIS FIELD FOR 
MORE THAN 40 YEARS 


Sketches and Estimates Gladly Furnished 


MAIN OFFICE 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


LIGHTNING RODS 


Insurance Reduction Soon Pays Cost 


Build your own system of Lightning Protection. Your 
boy can build a Radio—You can build Lightning Protec- 
tion—with the efficient and superior Shinn-Flat Rable 
which will last the life of your building. 


Most elevators are alike—simple to protect! Shinn- 
Flat will protect your building from Lightning and en- 
title you to a lower insurance rate which will soon pay 
the cost. Shinn-Flat insures the use of your building 
when the crop is harvested. 


Shinn-Flat Cable provides for expansion and contrac- 
tion of loaded and empty elevators—no strain to pull 
fasteners loose—affording permanent lightning pro- 
tection ! 


Your own men or a carpenter can do the work. Others 
are buying their material from us and rodding their ele- 
vators and mills at a great saving in cost. We will tell 
you how to install. Prices cheerfully furnished. 


On extra large structures requiring complicated instal- 
lations, our men will install. 


Write us—TODAY! 


W. C. SHINN MFG. COMPANY 


2030 North Racine Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. 


2,500,000 Bu. Concrete Grain Elevator 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Designed and Built by 


F OLWELL- AHLSKOG CO. 


’ ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 
323 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago, IIl. 


Every 


Grain Elevator 


Operator 
Should Get 

a Copy of this 
Book of 


MONARCH ATTRITION MILL 
FACTS NOW 


If you do custom grinding or are just thinking of equipping 
to do it, you are interested in the machine that will do it with the 
lowest cost, give the quickest service, do the most uniform job 
of grinding and be easy and simple to operate. That’s why you 

' should have a copy of this booklet that shows why and how the 
Monarch is the superior feed grinder. Send for Booklet B-10 now. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & Co., 1203 Sherman St. Muncy, Pa. 


Chicago Office: Kansas City Office: 
830—9 S. Clinton St. 308 New England Bldg. 
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JONES-HETTELSATER 


Designers and Builders 


MILL BUILDINGS :: > ELEVATORS 
FEED PLANTS 


208-9 Mutual Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Reliance Construction Company 


Furnish Plans, Estimates and Build 
COUNTRY GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


Our long experience as a builder of elevators insures you an 
up-to-date house. Write today. 


Board of Trade Building, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Burrell Engineering & Construction Co. 


Designers of Grain Elevators, Flour 


Mills and Associated Buildings 


513 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago: Il. 


ARE YOU WORRIED 


about the condition of that grain in your bins? 
Let us equip your storage with a 


Zeleny Thermometer System 


to tell you the exact condition of 
the grain and cut out the worry 


Over 150 Elevators Equipped 
Write for Description 


ZELENY THERMOMETER COMPANY 
542 South Dearborn Street Chicago 


GRAIN TRADE 


Pittsburgh Plate’ Glass Co. 
’ Oil Mill Refinery & Elevator - 
Newark, New Jersey 


Pennsylvania R. R. 
~ 2ist. Centre Elevator 


ore 


Southern Pacific » 
Galveston | 


and Trunk Pac. 
&. William, Can. 


JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, Inc. 


1210 Fisher Bldg. cy Say aud Builders Ww. R. SINKS 
Chicago, Ill. rain Elevators Manager 
In all parts of the world 


Every day in every way we are designing and building better and better Grain 
levators. 

We have built for many of your friends—Eventually we will build for you. Why 
not now? 


L. A. STINSON CO. 


Engineers and General Contractors 


ELEVATORS, MILLS AND WAREHOUSES 
COMPLETE 


332 So. La Salle Street — Chicago, III. 


General Overhauling and Improvements 


@000-Bushel Terminal’ Grain Elevator 


Designed for 


The Philadelphia Grain Elevator Company 


PORT RICHMOND 
PHILADELPHIA 


BY 


FEGLES CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY, Ltd. 


Contractors 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
FORT WILLIAM, ONT. 


Engineers 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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Baltimore & Ohio 


Terminal Grain Elevator rk 
Baltimore, Md. ual 
| ‘eee ne 
| Constructed by ian 


THE M, A. Long co. 17 


The Long Building 
10 W. Chase St. 


Baltimore, Md. 


| Engineers. ‘and. Constructors The Most. Efficient Grain Handling : 
Grain Elevator Department Plant in the World Capacity 3,800,000 Bushels 


— ee "SE ee 


VCC Cee 


This large modern grain elevator 
just completed at » Edmonton, 
Alta., was equipped with 


GURNEY SCALES 


The Port Richmond Elevator (Philadelphia, 
Pa.) now under construction will be equipped 


with 11 2,500-bushel capacity Gurney Scales. 


GURNEY SCALE COMPANY 


spon ; HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


MUCHA ~NEW CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ELEVATOR AT EDMONTON, ALTA. MM 


LIGHTNING PROTECTION 
PAYS FOR ITSELF. 
IN ACTUAL CASH 


The initial cost is very small and 


the saving in the cost of your in- 


CAPAGTEY SIRI RoE surance means many extra dollars 


THOSE CONCERNED a your pocket every year. Your. 


insurance company or this office 


Or even casually interested in concrete grain : : 
storages notice and usually comment on the will be glad to give you standards 
accurate alignment, smooth walls, and clean for such protection and to estimate 
cut appearance of 


your savings in cost of insurance. 


POLK SYSTEM BINS 


We Design and Erect . - : 
Seid ae Sea Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


POLK GENUNG POLK CO. ZAM Rast. Ohio Strect iicase 


FORT BRANCH INDIANA Representing the Mill Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 
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We build our chain feeders 
to deliver the capacity of 
U. S. sheller which is sufh- 


cient endorsement of dura- 


Get Your Grain in—and the Farmer 
Out—in a Hurry. The Cost Is No More. 


Here is your combination for speed and insurance against the costly 


‘“Choke-up.”’ 


The U. S. Chain Conveyor and Feeder 


= 


The U. S. Pitless Corn Sheller 


The U. S. “V” Type Elevato 


= ics pia /* 
4 ( 
‘1 
ant 


r Bucket 


The ‘“V’’ bucket completes a 
U. S. Sheller installation by giv- 
ing the increased elevating ca- 
pacity required. Manufactured 


bility and capability. 


CONSTANT XXth CENTURY CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Grain Elevator Equipment and XXth Century Flour Mills 


Statement by Owner 


“The U. S. Sheller has devoured everything from cog wheels to 40 
feet of drag chain and seems to like it. 
in better size than other shellers we are operating.” 


Leaves the cobs cleaner and 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


in all sizes with dies stamping 
the bucket at one operation from 
a single sheet of metal. 


Priced accordingly 


TA 


You'll Appreciate 
—the Attractive Rates 
—the Dining Facilities 
—the Handy Location 


500 Rooms 
Room without Bath . $2.00 and up 
Room with Bath . . $2.50 and up 
Double Room and : 
Bath 


Room with two single 
beds and Bath. . . $5.00 and up 


RESTAURANT—COFFEE SHOP 


Service at all times 6 a. m. un- 
til midnight. 


12th Street and A Ave. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


IATA 


Meets every grinding requirement 


The best mill made for grinding anything that grows to any degree 
of fineness—oats, fine to superfine—whole wheat to whole wheat 
flour—bran to the fineness of middlings—screenings pulverized to 
lose their identity—alfalfa hay to alfalfa meal. 

The “JAY BEE” has no burrs, no knives, no rolls, no breaker plates, 
Manganese Steel Hammers with 16 cutting edges grind the feed. No 
heat, no friction. 


Lowest Power Consump- 
tion with Largest Profit- 
able Capacity 


Minimum floor space re- 
quired—small installation 
cost — lowest upkeep. 
Styles and sizes to meet 
every requirement. Write 
for full description and 
prices. 


The Standard 
of Comparison 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc. 
184 Hickory St. UTICA, NEW YORK 


Electricity 
Means Better Work 


The Woodstock Electrite, newest 
member of the Woodstock family, 
has all the features that distinguish 
the standard Woodstock machine, 
plus the speed and ease of electrical 
operation. It is a revelation in type- 
writer efficiency and high grade 
character of work. Send for book- 
let which describes both the Elec- 
trite and the standard Woodstock 
machine. 


Ask for Demonstration 


Woodstock Typewriter Co. 
216 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Branches and Distributors Everywhere 
WOODSTOCK (lectrite’ 


The modern 
typewriter 


powered by 
electricity 
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endolphQrainY rier 


Aone is the drier without a boiler. It begins 
where the steam drier left off and operates to 


capacity on FROZEN CORN in 
ZERO WEATHER 


Saves 75% of your operating expense by using 
Randolph Direct Heat Grain Driers which are 
time savers and money makers. Ask the man 
who uses this system and the old Draw Thru 
Steam System. He will tell you there is no com- 
parison. 


Manufactured by 


O. W. RANDOLPH Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO, U. S. A. 


BARNARD-MOLINE EQUIPMENT 
FOR 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, FEED PLANTS 
AND CORN MILLS 


al 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS 


Corn Shellers Belting, all kinds Clutches 


Corn Cleaners Belt Supplies Collars, safety set 
Combined Corn Shellers and Cleaners Belt Conveyors Couplings, all types 
Dust Collectors Car Pullers Drop Hangers 
Ear Corn Crushers Distributing Spouts Gears, all types - 
Employees Belt or Service Elevator Dumps, Wagon and Truck Idlers ; 
Fans Elevator Heads, Boots and Legging, Pillow Blocks 
Feeders both Wood and Steel Post Hangers 
Feed Packers Hopper Bottoms Pulleys, Cast Iron 
Feed Screens Loading Spouts Pulleys, Wood Split 
Manlifts Perforated Metal Rope Transmission Equipment 
Mills, Roller Feed Power Grain Shovels Shafting 
Separators, Grain Scales, all types Sprocket Chain - 
Separators, Magnetic Spiral Steel Conveyor Sprocket Wheels 
Scourers Turn Heads Tighteners 


If we can serve you by supplying catalogue, bulletins, 
engineering information or prices, let us hear from you. 


aT eae BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO. 
mee) ||. ( MOLINE, ILL., U. S. A. 
r Established 1860 


TTT a 
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SUMS sgt ite 


The “Low Cost” Way to “Spot” R. R. Cars 


LET this rugged, self-con- 
tained winch spot your 
cars and do odd “pulling” jobs 
around the plant. Pulls in any 
direction. 
The Caldwell Vertical-Capstan 
Electric Car Spotter is always 
ready—no need to wait for the 
switch engine! Takes no time 
at all, to spot a car. 
. A unique design, with few 


working parts; therefore, a low 
price to you. It doesn’t pay to 
use pinch bars, or other hand 
methods. Send for full partic- 
ulars on the quicker, cheaper 


way. 
BUILDERS OF Sane PULLERS FOR 35 


Haw. CALDWELL & SON CO. 
LINK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER 
CHICAGO, 1700 S. Western Ave. 


DALLAS, TEXAS NEW YORK 
810 Main St. Woolworth Bldg. 


Caldwell Electric Car Spotter at work at plant of Darling 
Company, manufacturers of high grade fertilizer. 


he 
a 


WALLS, ae peas iam ELEVATORS THE MANHATTAN RUBBER 
Second Edition. 556 pp., $5.00 MFG. COMPANY 


Design and construction are covered completely in this book. The 


new edition brings it up to the minute with fresh data, new cuts, and Executive Offices and Factories 

a modern treatment throughout. Over 150 pages were added to the old P cN J 

i edition. The new chapters on “Reinforced Concrete” and “Methods of assalic, INew Jersey 

Construction and Cost of Retaining Walls” are especially valuable. It Manufacturers of Mechanical Rubber Goods of all kinds. 
is the standard work on stresses due to granular materials. Specialists on Conveyor and Elevator Belting 
MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING C0., 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. Branches in leading cities of the United States 


y. 


“‘Everlastingly’’ Enduring 


Abundant strength and simple mechanical per- 
fection give the Humphrey Employees’ Elevator 
that durability which makes it an “everlastingly” 
profitable investment for mills and elevators. 

“Year after year of faithful service” is the 
testimony from hundreds of Humphrey users, 
representing leading elevators and mills all over 
the world. 


There is Only One Genuine Humphrey HLlevator 


=p] 
TPE 


Humphrey Elevator Co. 


814 Division St. Faribault, Minn. 


JEFFERSON 


{ 12th & Locust Sts. } 


Located Make Feed Grinding More Profitable! 


Bowsher’s “Combination” 


in the Heart of the Mills do this 


Business and 
Theatrical Districts 


RATES 
Single $2.50 Per Day and Up 
Double $4.00 Per Day and Up 


Garage Opposite Hotel 


LYMAN T. HAY 
PRESIDENT 


Because their large capacity, 
cone-shaped grinders and positive : 
self ear feeders are properly de- 
signed to direct every ounce of 
power energy to the actual reduc- 
tion of the grain. 


Crush and Grind ear corn, 
husked or unhusked, alone or 
mixed with any kind of small 
grain in any desired proportion. 
Reduce the material to any fine- 
ness desired for feeding purposes. 

11 Sizes, 2 ta 25 H.P. 


Sold with or without Sacking 
Elevator. 


| The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, {nd. 
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HESS 
PNEUMATIC 
GRAIN 
DRIERS 


. Used everywhere. 


NONE BETTER 


For twenty-five years this drier has led all 
others in efficiency, economy and conveni- 
ence. Made in various sizes, suitable for 
all grain drying needs. Tell us your wants. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


1210 So. Western Ave., Chicago 


REPAIR NOW 


FOR 


SPRING BUSINESS 


WE CAN FURNISH ANYTHING YOU 
NEED TO PUT YOUR PLANT IN 
FIRST CLASS CONDITION 


WESTERN 


Grain Elevator Machinery 
Shellers and Cleaners 


UNION IRON WORKS, DECATUR, ILL. 


/ 


These Big Companies 
know equipment 
and all have used 


-“EHRSAM”’ 


It is a foregone conclusion that big 
companies investigate before they 
buy. And the use of Ehrsam Equip- 
ment by the big companies listed be- 
low proves conclusively that Ehrsam 
Equipment has the confidence of 
those who investigate—before they 
buy. ; 


Kansas Flour Mills, Kansas City, Mo. 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kans. 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn: 
Ralston-Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


“EHRSAM” 


Grain Handling 
Milling Equipment 


Expert Ehrsam Engineers will be 
glad to counsel and advise with you 
on your equipment needs. This is a 
free service—and does not obligate 
you. We ask that you take advan- 
tage of it today. 


J. B. EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. 
ENTERPRISE, KANS. 


Manufacturers of Machinery for Flour Mills, 
i a 


Grain El ors, Cement Plaster Mills, Salt Plant 
Coal Handling Rock Crush Sy: 
tilizer 'actories, Power Transmission, 


and Conveying Equipment. 


FREE 
CATALOG 


Anyone interested in Milling and Ele- 
vator Equipment should have a copy of 
the big 400-page Ehrsam Catalog. 


Forty-Fourth Year 


‘ 
e 


As on many other installations, 
the F-M Diesel engine brought 
to Osborne-McMillan Co., 
owner of the Shoreham Eleva- 
tor, Minneapolis, a new idea of 
low-cost, dependable power. 
The performance of this 240- 
hp. unit has pleased everyone, 
from superintendent to 
engineer 


Large operators confirm your 
choice of this engine 


Large users of power in the grain industries have been 
quick to recognize in the Fairbanks-Morse Diesel en- 
gine the ultimate means of cheaper power. 

Think of saving $538.20 per month on power costs 
— $6,459.40 per year Yet these are exact figures on 
the savings a 240-hp. F-M Diesel brought to the 
Shoreham Terminal Elevator, shown above. 

Phenomenal as these savings appear, they are the 
rule with F-M Diesel installations. This dependable 
engine has brought proportionate savings to flour 
mills of all sizes—to a large number of grain eleva- 
tors. F-M Diesel owners have discovered a startling 
increase in their profits, directly resulting from radi- 
cally reduced power costs. 


Why not get the facts on power economies this engine is 
guaranteed to give you? Use the coupon on the next page. 


FAIRBANKS - MORSE 


MOTORS -: DIESEL ENGINES :PUMPS 


~ Enclo ite 

. S Other Fax MN Ventilated Motor wg checked; 
\ Diese] Engine 
UMpDs for 


Boosting or reducing insurance 


FIRE PUMPS 
Underwriters Approved 


F-M liberal design and thor- 
oughness of manufacture make 
this centrifugal motor-driven 
fire pump a unit of utmost de- 
pendability that gives you com- 
plete protection. Other F-M 
pumps for every duty 


SCALES 


Fairbanks Scales of Fairbanks 
quality include Portable Scales, 
Full-Capacity Direct - Reading 
Dial Scales, Auto-Truck Scales, 
Hopper Scales — Scales 
for every need 


cost—which? 


By choosing your equipment with an eye to 
fire risk you can be sure of getting the lowest 
insurance rates. This is an important consid- 
eration in the case of motors. Here you have 
the opportunity to reduce insurance cost by 
picking motors approved by the Mutual Fire 
Prevention Bureau. 

Such motors are Fairbanks- Morse ball bear- 
ing enclosed-ventilated motors, especially 
designed and built by F-M engineers for use 
in elevators and flour mills. 

Total enclosure and grease-packed ball 
bearings eliminate the possibility of fire orig- 
inating within the motor. 

FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago 


28 branches throughout the United States at your service 


FAIRBANKS -MORSE 


MOTORS - DIESEL ENGINES - PUMPS 


Mot Ts for ©Vators an ‘Our Mi 6 


A-977-A (OES) A22.1 
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oes it pay to use 


Diamond? 


: 

; ; You are not interested in crushed stone, but the service is 
more severe on conveyor belts than grain, therefore this 
; photograph should interest you keenly. 

7 


It shows a section of Diamond Conveyor Belting that went 
; ; : into action at the San Francisco Crushed Rock Co. (now 

Blake Bros.) at Port Richmond, Cal., on April 6, 1913. 

] % o a 

; 


It stuck to its job until August 6, 1925—12 years and 4 
oe : a months—during which time it handled 1,300,000 tons of 
Res ne es <P crushed rock at a ton cost of only .00146! 


The cover wore down only 1/32” and when taken off the 
belt was found in such good condition that half of it was 
, “< sold for conveying salt, at a price representing 20% of its 
original cost. 


| Needless to say, the plant is now standardized with Diamond 
. Belts. 


a ‘ ‘ THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY, Inc., Akron, O. 
; . Atlanta Boston New York Kansas City Philadelphia 
b D y ; Chicago Dallas Seattle Los Angeles San Francisco 


_ Rubber Belting «Hose «Packing 
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Do You Handle Flax Seed? 


This may be one of the grains that you handle or that you 
could handle to advantage if you had a cleaner. Or you may 


be manufacturing Linseed Oil and have flax to clean. 


In either case, your equipment should be a MONITOR. The 

first Flax Seed Cleaner ever built was a MONITOR. It may 
_ not be running today for that was a long time ago. But the 
MONITOR has for years been the standard by which all Flax 
Seed Cleaners were measured and you can get the standard at 


as low a cost as the followers. 


Write us for prices, etc. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


Eventually at Departm ent E 


i Proton N.Y. SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


OUR REPRESENTATIVES, AT YOUR SERVICE 


ve CHICAGO CANADIAN PLANT DAYTON, OHIO 
) A. D. McPherson, 411 Webster Bldg. Tillsonburg, Ontario W. B. Sutton, 337 W. Hudson Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS VANCOUVER, B. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A. F. Shuler, 218 Iron Exchange Will Hill, 615 Credit Fancier Bldg. B. L. Brooks, Vendia Hotel 
KANSAS CITY J. J. Ross Mill Furnishing Co, HIGH POINT, N. C. 
F. J. Murphy, 732 Board of Trade Portland, Ore. - Seattle, Wash. C. T. Burton, 103 Woodberry St. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
s _ McKain Mfg. Co. John R. Gray, Inc., 736 Harrison St. 
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Another Addition to Buffalo’s 


rain Storage 


New Concrete Elevator of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company, Ltd., Adds Over 
a Million Bushels’ Storage to Buffalo’s Grain Facilities 


along the river until today it has to its credit 
quite an imposing array of elevators when 
viewed in the conventional “birds’ eye view”. Not 
all of these elevators can call themselves new, but 
a fair proportion of this storage capacity is repre- 
sented by modern units which have not been in 
operation so very long. Among them are terminal 
elevators which represent the latest achievements 
in engineering and construction generally, and 
some of them may well lay claim to unusual operat- 
ing speed—a feature which commands much im- 
~ portance among terminal houses. ~ 

Added interest in Buffalo’s advantageous position 
in the grain trade today is developed from the fact 
that the Grain Dealers National Association will 
holds its annual convention there this: fall. This 
will bring together the usual large group of grain 
men, including terminal market men, as well as the 
proprietors. of numerous 
country houses. An _ ex- 
cellent opportunity will be 
afforded to look over the 
port facilities and to ex- 
amine some of the modern 
plants) which have been 
erected since the last time 
that the national associa- 
tion held its annual meet- 
ing in Buffalo. 

Another chapter has 
been added during the last 
year to Buffalo’s growth 
as a grain center, by the 
opening of the newly con- 
structed elevator of the 
Saskatchewan Co-opera- 


B ase has added to its grain storage units 


tive Elevator Company, 
Ltd., at the foot of Tifft 
Street. There was no 


large celebration of the 
event, but J. A. Maharg of 
Regina, Sask., president of the company, was pres- 
ent with several invited guests when the first ship 
to tie up at the elevator arrived. It was the 
Macbeth, of Fort William, and the marine legs im- 
mediately began to take the grain from her hold. 
The plant measures 261.8 feet in length and 69.8 
feet in width. It is a reinforced concrete structure, 
and the foundations were laid by the Barnett- 
Record Company of Minneapolis, and the erection 
of the immense superstructure was handled by the 
Monarch Engineering Company, Buffalo. 
» As is indicated in a casual glance at the accom- 
panying illustration, the new elevator makes an 
excellent appearance and has all the usual modern 
structural conveniences. It is fire resistant and a 
complete system of extinguishers has been in- 
stalled. The Lehigh Valley Railroad runs past the 
property and sidings have been provided, connect- 
ing with the main line of the railway. By combin- 
ing the excellent opportunities of Buffalo as a rail- 
read center with its equally good facilities as a 


shipping point for water consignments, the house 
has ideal conditions for handling its traffic prob- 
lems to the best possible advantage. 

The storage capacity of the house is 1,100,000 
bushels, which is divided into 33 circular tanks, 20 
interspace tanks and 24 outerspace units. The 
maximum receiving capacity is 60,000 bushels per 
hour and the shipping capacity is 40,000 bushels 
per hour. It is expected that this will shortly be 
increased to 60,000 bushels per hour also. 


Electric current is used for power, and the ele-. 


vator has its own sub-station. Twenty-nine motors 
are in use, having an aggregate of 1,347.5 horse- 
power. Morse Silent Chain Drives, which have 
been provided for each of these motors, transmit 
the power economically, and efficient operation 
throughout is assured. 

For unloading, the house is equipped with marine 
towers and power shovels; and there are seven 


NEW ELEVATOR OF THE SASKATCHEWAN CO-OPERATIVE ELEVATOR COMPANY, LTD., 


belt conveyors which are situated on the bin floor, 
in the basement and in the marine legs. Four 
large hopper scales have been installed to take 
care of weighing, and facilities for recording 
weights and maintaining an. accurate check on the 
grain are complete in all respects. 

The chief grains handled are wheat, oats, barley 
and corn, and it is estimated that by the end of the 
first year of operation between 30,000,000 and 50, 
000,000 bushels will have been handled through the 
elevator. 

-The Saskatchewan company is a farmers’ co-oper 
ative organization which was formed in 1911 by 
special act of the Saskatchewan legislature. and it 
is licensed in the State of New York. It has ap- 
proximately 30,000 stockholders, all of whom are 
farmers and grain producers in the province of 
Saskatchewan, Canada. 

Having commenced business with only 46 country 
elevators, the company now owns and operates 450 
country elevators with an aggregate capacity of 


more than 12,000,000 bushels of grain. The com- 
pany owns and operates a terminal elevator at 
Port Arthur, Ont., and has a storage capacity of 
15,500,000 bushels at this point. Rapid unloading, 
cleaning and drying of grain for transshipment 
from rail to lake steamers—all can be accomplished 
with the special equipment available at the term- 
inal house. 

The main office of the company is located at 
Regina, Sask. A large commission office is main- 
tained at Winnipeg, Man., and a branch office at 
Saskatoon, Sask. The export department has 
offices at Vancouver, B. C., Winnipeg, Man., New 
York City, London, and Paris. The company holds 
memberships in all the leading grain markets and 
exchanges in North America and Great Britain. 

The purchase of a waterfront site on the outer 
harbor at Buffalo, and the construction of a modern 
fire resisant elevator, is one of the last links in 
the company’s grain hand- 
ling facilities, making it 
possible for the company 
to handle grain entirely 
within its own organiza- 
tion—from the producer 
in the Northwest to the 
consumer in Europe and 
practically all parts of the 
civilized world. 

The company’s property, 
situated on the Hamburg 
Turnpike, has a _ total 
frontage of 400 feet, ex- 
tending out into the lake 
about 1,400 feet to the 
harbor line, making the 
total area included about 
13 acres. While the ca- 
pacity of the present unit 
is 1,100,000 bushels, the 
site permits of future ad- 
ditions up to a total of 
4,000,000 bushels, without crowding the space. 

All elevating, conveying and handling machinery 
was furnished by the Webster Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Chicago, 

The water slips, for the large steamers, are 23 
feet in depth at low tide and are 143 feet in width; 
for canal steamers and barges, 18 feet deep at low 
water, and 70 feet wide. A large turning basin be- 
iween the elevator docks and the south breakwater 
entrance assures easy approach to the elevator. 

Last month the shareholders of the company 
voted to sell its system of country elevators and 
large terminals at Port Arthur and Fort William, 
Ont., and Buffalo, to the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool. 
The special meeting at which this decision was 
made was held at Regina, Sask., and the reported 
consideration was $15,000,000. 

It has been a long process, the evolution of grain 
storage and handling methods. Originating with 
such primitive means as were used in those ancient 
days when grain was piled on the ground, where in 
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dry countries it kept in good condition for long 
periods, to modern reinforced concrete construc- 


tion. The first step toward protecting it from the 
weather and providing permanent places for grain 
storage was undoubtedly made by making excava- 
covering the floor and sides 


tions in the ground, 
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“cribbed wood” elevator may be classed as 
hie modern, and it was in that stage of 
the progress in elevator construction that the use 
of a large number of small compartments was in- 
troduced. While this was a vast improvement, it 
remained for engineers of the present period to in- 


TWO OF THE 2,500-BUSHEL SHIPPING SCALES 


with stone and placing a roof of thatch and poles 
overhead. As man became more civilized, bins 
were built above ground, either of stone or wood, 
but these storage units were generally in the form 
of single bins, devoid of mechanical appliances for 
filling and emptying, except in rare instances. 


TRACK SHED, CARLOADING SPOUTS AND PLATFORMS 


troduce the highly specialized mechanical features 
of scientific development. 

The entire marketing system, not only of this 
country, but of the world at large, is in some mea- 
ure dependent upon the large terminal elevators in 
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use today. Rapidity of handling grain and the 
means of handling large quantities of it in short 
periods are essential in the modern scheme of life, 
and the tendency in recent years has been toward 
getting larger and faster terminal houses. 

The new plant of the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Hlevator Company, at Buffalo, probably is one of 


VIEW OF BIN FLOOR WITH CONVEYORS 


the best examples of what is being accomplished 
by the engineers today, and it equals the best of 
houses in its class. Combined with the improved 
features of utility, it also has an appearance which 
does credit to those who planned and had charge of 
the erection of it. 


MACHINE-CORN BARTER ENDS 


Country stations from which corn is to be relayed 
to the International Harvester’ Company, as a 
result of its recent offer to barter machinery for 
grain, are now awaiting disposition orders from 
Chicago. The corporation’s offer was terminated 
May 1. Officials at the harvester headquarters 
state that the offer was not withdrawn because of 
lack of faith in the yalue of corn, but that belief still 
was held that corn was worth $1 a bushel or more 
when marketed in the form of pork or beef. 

Notice will be given to dealers as to when farm- 
ers will be called upon for deliveries. In a letter 
sent out a few days ago to dealers in various parts 
of the United States the notice of the termination 
of the offer was this: “The farmers in the corn 
belt have now had nearly four months in which to 
take advantage of this offér, and the time has ar- 
rived when we must determine the amount and 
location of the corn to be delivered to us and make 
arrangements fer its receipt. You are therefore 
notified hereby that the above offer will be termir 
nated on all lines at the close of business, May 1, 
1926.” 

It is pointed out that with hogs selling around 
$12.35 to $13.60 a hundred pounds, corn should be 
worth about $1.25 to $1.30 a bushel, while it is 
actually selling for little more than half that price. 


CORN GROWTH DELAYED 


Grain crop prospects have been seriously re- 
tarded, says the Department of Agricuilure, in its 
May report on the agricultural situation. As a re- 
sult of the delayed growing season over much of 
the corn territory, farm operations are under a 
handicap that will be felt well into the summer. 
“Fairly good progress has been made in planting 
Spring wheat, says the report, but growth has been 
slow.” 

The probability now is that corn. acreage will be 
no larger than last year’s, if as large. Small grains 
are behind schedule. Meadows have a poor start. 
It would seem that the probable volume of feed- 
stuffs might be relatively less excessive this year 
than it was last. The tendency among hog pro- 
ducers is clearly to increase their stock. Eastern 
dairy cattle have moved up in price, with a prob- 
ability of heavier feeding next fall. Consideration 
of the whole feed grain situation emphasizes the 
suggestion that current prices of most feeds are at 
a relatively low level. 

Other factors in the agricultural situation are 
that there were practically the same number of 
cattle on feed last month as a year ago, and that 


reports from feeders indicate that the weakness of 
the fat cattle market during the past two months 
has been discouraging to feeders despite the low 
price of corn. The narrow margin between feed- 
ing cattle and fat cattle prices has also tended to 
discourage feeding. 


A GRAIN REFERENCE FILE 


Grain men frequently have need for identifying 
some particular grain. seed or 
samples are not always available. The practica- 
bility of having such a collection on the trading 
floor of an exchange was seen by Ed Zarwell, a 


grain inspector on the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 


merce inspection force. As a result he has col- 
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BOTTLED SAMPLES COLLECTED BY INGENIOUS INSPECTOR 


lected and bottled 294 kinds of grains, seeds and 
products manufactured from them, and the extrane- 
ous matter which lowers the grade and makes the 
grain man lose what would otherwise be profit. 

In the collection there are wild oats, mustard, 
kinghead, foxtail, Sweet Clover, garlic, etc., besides 
oats, rye, barley, wheat, etc. These aggregate 60 
bottles. Each grain has its own peculiar class of 
hangers-on in the way of worthless foreign matter, 
all of which have a place in Mr. Zarwell’s collec- 
tion. 


RUSSIAN authorities, according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, see a slight in- 
crease over 1925 in wheat and rye areas for 1926, 
and the People’s Commissariat of Trade announces 
its expectation of a grain crop for 1926 at least as 
large as that of 1925. 


weed seed, and 


GRAIN FLEET IN BUFFALO 


Six steamers with cargoes of corn and oats left 
Chicago on May 1, bound for Buffalo, where their 
transactions with the elevators at that terminal are 
now complete. This is the initial movement of 
Chicago’s grain fleet this spring. It is about three 
weeks late compared with last year’s schedule, Ice 
in the Straits of Mackinaw thawed slowly and the 
delay was largely chargeable to it. Following the 
first six grain cargoes, went 3,982,000 bushels in 
lake bottoms the first week in May. Within the 
last week there has been a proportionate yolume of 
grain committed to Buffalo-bound ships. It was at 
first reported that the six steamers which left May 
1 would be delayed considerably because of ice in 
the Buffalo harbor. No great wait was necessary 
however. Lake traffic in grain as well as in many 
other products is rapidly increasing now that warm 
weather has set in. 


A TONIC FOR CORN EXPORTS 


More practicable, it is said, than any of the pro- 
posed corn surplus control legislation, is this tonic 
plan for corn exports as stated below. Exports of 
American corn to Europe could be materially in- 
creased if European importers could be brought to 
see the feeding and industrial possibilities of the 
lower grades, says the United States Department / 
of Agriculture. Formerly European importers 
would buy little if any corn of a grade lower than 
No. 2, on account of the danger of its getting out 
of condition during the ocean voyage. Today, how- 
ever, No. 8, No. 4 and often lower grades of corn 
can be safely shipped to Europe provided its mois- 
ture content is not more than the maximum per- 
centage permitted under the Government standards 
for No. 2 corn. Such corn is practically as good 
for feeding purposes as No. 2 corn, a fact with 
which European buyers ‘are apparently not yet 
familiar. J 

Our corn export trade is probably more depend- 
ent on keeping the moisture content of the grain 
low than on price differentials. Argentine corn, in 
spite of its superior dryness, does not always com- 
mand a better price than American corn. Some 
times the price of corn from the United States is. 
higher, depending somewhat on the season of the 
year as well as on comparative demand for the two 
different types of corn. It should be possible, says 
the Department of Agriculture, to sell No. 4 grade 
corn, with its moisture content properly reduced, 


at prices near or even lower than the prices at 


which corn from Argentina and other surplus-corn 
countries is sold. 
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Operating Costs of Floating Elevator in New York Harbor Show That 
100 Bushels Can Be Handled Per Pint of Fuel Oil 


grain took on an importance hitherto un- 

paralleled. It became a factor not only in 
the routine affairs of international commerce, but 
also assumed an added dignity in that the safety 
of nations depended upon the expeditious handling 
of food products—and especially cereal grains. The 
industry was suddenly confronted with the fact that 


De the war the business of exporting 


grain are run alongside the elevator and then 
transferred to the ship by means of a continuous 
belted bucket conveyor. A swinging leg suspended 
from a yoke is swung out of the tower and lowered 
into the hatches of the grain vessels. 

After the grain has been picked up it is first de- 
livered to a scale hopper, where it is weighed in 100- 
bushel lots. From the scale hopper it is dropped 


i 
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FLOATING GRAIN ELEVATORS IN NEW YORK HARBOR 


it not only meant a matter of dollars and cents to 
the receiving countries, but meant the difference 
between annihilation and continued existence. 


When the war was over the stimulus given the 
export business still had its effect, despite natural 
reactions and changing economic conditions, and it 
is probable that many of the developments of that 
period might have been delayed a very considerable 
length of time had not the necessities of an em- 
ergency forced the speeding up of progress. The 
machinery for handling the large export trade is no 
small item, and is in a sense dependent on the co- 
ordinating of the chain of merchandising system 
which commences with the grower and the country 
station and does not end until it has passed through 
all the intervening stages on the way to actually 
stowing the grain in the holds of ocean going ves- 
sels. This requires the rail and inland waterway fa- 
cilities, the services of terminal elevators, the mar- 
keting means furnished by our efficient exchanges, 
and the port arrangements. 

The fleet of floating elevators shown in the illus- 
tration on this page are operated by the Interna- 
tional Elevator Company, and are a necessary part 
of the facilities of the Port of New York. Their use- 
fulness has gradually increased rather than dimin- 
ished as the motor boat service from the head of 
the lakes to the port has been further developed. 
These floating elevators constitute the vital con- 
necting link between the export handling of grain 
and the domestic transportation. 

Among the group of floating units shown in the 
picture is the floating grain elevator New York. It 
is a wooden hull or barge in which the elevating 
machinery and power plant are housed, and, in 
short, it may readily be characterized as a prac- 
tical combination of boat and elevator. This par- 
ticular one measures 120 feet in length and has a 
beam of 35 feet. It carries a tower that extends. 90 
feet above the water line, and is rated as having a 
tonnage of 536. 

Of course, the principal function of the New York 
is loading steamships with grain for export, and 
boats holding from about 10,000 to 50,000 bushels of 


into a receiver, then elevated to the tops of the 
tower, and carried away by gravity down two 10- 
inch spouts to the hold of the ship. 

Grain in transit from the grain boat to the ship 
is frequently screened or mixed in accordance with 
requirements; but when grades are being handled 
which are delivered to the ship in the same condi- 
tion in which they are received and under favor- 
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mits power through a clutch mounted on the engine 
shaft and a rope drive is used to transmit the power 
to various parts of the plant. 

A Worthington two-cycle Diesel Engine having 
only a single 12% by 1814-inch cyclinder, operated 
at 325 revolutions per minute, furnishes the auxil- 
iary power. It is direct-connected to a 35-kilo- 
watt direct-current generator normally delivering 
152 amperes at 230 volts. Although this generating 
set is subject to heavily fluctuating power demands, 
it takes loads jumping instantly from 35 amperes up 
to 180 amperes without difficulty. This perform- 
ance has been commented on as being remarkable 
because this is but a single cylinder unit. 

One hundred and thirty gallons is the capacity of 
the daily storage tank which is located in one cor- 
ner of the engine room. This supplies both of the 
engines with fuel oil. The height of this tank is 
great enough to allow the fuel to flow by gravity to 
the injection pump reservoir. To refill the tank, 
a hand pump is used, and the time consumed in 
this operation is only five minutes each day. 

Additional requirements in this line are cared for 
by two storage tanks of a capacity of 5,500 gallons 
each. These are situated in the forward part of 
the hull. The contents of the two is sufficient fuel 
to take care of 11 months of average operating con- 
ditions. It has been found that one-third of a gal- 
lon of fuel is necessary to handle 1,000 bushels of 
grain, which works out to better than 100 bushels 
to the pint. 

A small boiler of the type used in heating houses 
furnishes heat during the cold months on the Diesel 
boat, and the fuel used for this purpose is anthra- 
cite coal. By figuring the cost of this coal in con- 
junction with fuel oil, the Diesel power cost per 
1,000 bushels is about one-third of that of the steam 
units. Steam driven outfits which require steam on 
the boilers at all times to the number of 12 aside 
from this one, are owned by the International. 

Computations based on the average number of 
working hours per day, during one year’s period, 
show that the working hours are ordinarily four 
and one-half per day. This indicates that coal must 
be burned 19% hours per day for no productive 
purpose, while on the other hand, the Diesel outfit 
fuel is only used in actual working time. 

The following Worthington pumps are supplied 
with current, the pumps, of course, being driven by 
Diesel motors; one two-inch centrifugal with a two- 
horsepower motor for circulating water; one three- 


DIESEL ENGINE THAT SUPPLIES 


able working conditions, as much as 20,000 bushels 
have been handled in an hour. This is not the 
average, of course, but merely an extremely favor- 
able example. It is reported that 100,000 bushels 
of barley was one of the best eight-hour runs during 
a period of two years’ operation. 

The principal engine of the plant is a Worthing- 
ton two-cycle Diesel Engine, which develops 200 
brake horsepower at 325 revolutions per minute, with 
four cylinders, each 12% by 13%4-inches. It trans- 
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inch centrifugal with a two-horsepower motor for 
pumping dust; one three and three-quarter-inch by 
four-inch duplex geared plunger pump with a three- 
horsepower motor for bilge and sanitary service; 
and one six-inch by 12-inch duplex geared plunger 
pump with a 40-horsepower motor for deck, and 
fire service. Starting air is furnished by a two- 
stage four by three and one-half-inch air compressor, 
driven by a Worthington four-cycle kerosene engine 
running at 420 revolutions per minute. 
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Dust Control in Grain Elevators 
By H. R. BROWN and J. O. REED* 


OMPRESSED air is necessary for cleaning 
C certain equipment around an elevator, espe- 

cially motors, from which it is difficult to 
remove the dust in any other way. A few oper- 
ators have adapted the compressed-air system for 
general cleaning. A long pipe, with an elbow at 
the upper end, or a compressed-air hose line at- 
tached to a pole is used to blow the dust from over- 
head structures which cannot be easily reached 
with a broom or brush. This method of cleaning, 
however, creates a dust-explosion hazard and is in- 
efficient. The dust blown from overhead forms in 
clouds, making it. necessary constantly to guard 
against the ignition of these clouds as the dust 
settles to the floor. Moreover, the dust must be 
brushed from the machines or the floor, where it 
settles after being blown from overhead. Overhead 
lodging places for dust should be reduced to a mini- 
mum and compressed air should be used only for 
cleaning the motors or other similar surfaces which 
eannot be satisfactorily cleaned in any other way. 
The elimination of overhead ledges reduces clean- 
ing to a minimum. 

Compressed air should be handled carefully when 
it is used for cleaning in plants where the dust- 
explosion hazard exists. The cleaning should be 
done while the plant is not operating and care 
should be taken to see that the windows and doors 
are open so that the building is well ventilated. 
Special care should be taken to eliminate all possi- 
ble sources of ignition while the cleaning is in 
progress or while the dust remains in suspension. 

The use of steam instead of compressed air, 


which has been employed in some industries with’ 


varying degrees of success, may be adapted to 


some parts of grain elevators. 
VACUUM-CLEANING SYSTEM 

The adaptation of the vacuum-cleaning system to 
grain elevators for dust removal may still be con- 
sidered in the experimental stage. The general 
arrangement of such systems, however, is  suffi- 
ciently well standardized to warrant a general der 
scription. 

The system must be Gaeaate of handling heavier 
material than the ordinary vacuum-cleaning system 
can handle, because. grain and foreign material 
must be rapidly picked up with the dust. More 


FIGURE 1 


rugged fittings are needed in a modern concrete 
and steel elevator to withstand the extra wear and 
the rougher treatment. Theoretically, the vacuum- 
cleaning system is the best for a grain elevator or 
any other plant where the dust-explosion hazard 
exists, because it removes the dust without the 
formation of dust clouds in the building and the 
dust can be drawn out of cracks and crevices, 
where it would not otherwise be reached. 

In general arrangement a vacuum-cleaning sys- 
tem for a grain elevator resembles the ordinary 
vaeuum system used in hotels and public buildings. 
The essential parts are a vacuum producer, a net- 
work of piping leading to all parts of the building, 
with suitable inlets or hose connections, hose, 
nozzles, and a collector or dust separator, installed 


*U. S. Department of Agriculture Engineers. This 
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in the main line to catch the dust before it enters 
the vacuum producer. All of these parts must be 
well designed and carefully installed. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF DUST- 
REMOVAL SYSTEMS 


The advantages and disadvantages of the clean- 
ing systems here described should be carefully con- 
sidered before the equipment is installed. Some- 
times the cleaning requirements may not justify 
the expenditure of a large sum of money for an 
expensive cleaning system; the saving in labor and 
insurance charges would not be sufficient to provide 
a fair return on the original investment. To be 
economical, the installation must reduce the num- 
ber of men employed to keep the plant clean and 
also cut down the dust-explosion hazard enough to 
reduce insurance rates. . 

In small plants, which are cleaned only periodic- 
ally by laborers or the regular employes during 
their spare time, brushes and brooms are generally 
used. 

The advantages of the broom method—low initial 
cost of equipment, low cost of upkeep, low operat- 
ing cost, and general adaptability to various condi- 
tions—are generally outweighed by its chief dis- 
advantage—that the fire and dust-explosion hazard 
is greatly increased during sweeping. Moreover, 
it is difficult to remove the dust from corners, 
cracks, or crevices, with brooms; the collected 
material may be scattered by drafts over the sec- 
tion already cleaned. The dust thrown into sus- 
pension later settles, necessitating a second clean- 
ing. Some method must also be provided for 
removing the dust from the building after it is 
swept up. ; 

The greatest advantage of the floor-sweep sys- 
tem over the brush-and-broom method is the facil- 
ity with which the sweepings are removed from 
the building and the fact that no additional labor 
is required for this work. Less sweeping is re- 
quired because the inlets of the system are at 
points where the dust generally accumulates, mak- 
ing it unnecessary to push or sweep large quan- 
tities of dust for any great distance. The disad- 
vantages of the floor-sweep system are practically 
the same as those of the broom method. Brooms 
or brushes must be used to sweep the dust to the 
inlet of the system. The light dust thus stirred 
up creates an explosion hazard and dust can not 
be easily removed from cracks, crevices, and Cor- 
ners. This system is the one generally used. 

Although vacuum-cleaning systems have not 
been entirely satisfactory in the few grain eleva- 
tors and feed- plants where they have been in- 
stalled, it is generally admitted that their failure 
has usually been due to defects in design and 
installation. The indications are that the newer 
installations in grain elevators will be satisfactory. 


FLOOR SWEEP SYSTEM 


The floor-sweep system (Fig. 1) the most com- 
mon mechanical method of removing dust deposits 
and accumulations from a grain elevator, consists 
of air trunk lines which lead from fans, preferably 
outside the elevator, to all sections of the plant. 
Branch lines run down to the floor level to floor- 
sweep hoods, into which the dust is swept. The 
fans exhaust into dust collectors outside the ele- 
vator. Sometimes these collectors are mounted 
on the roof of the dust house, far from the plant. 
In extensive systems the collectors discharge into 
a separate fan system, which conveys the collected 
material to a central collector on the dust house. 
This conveying system is usually outside the plant, 
for its use within the elevator might result in 
the propagation of a dust explosion from one sec- 
tion of the plant to another. For the same reason 
a small separate fan system is desirable to care 
for each section of the elevator. 

The dust is swept, by either brooms or brushes, 
to the floor-sweep hood, into which air rushes at 
a high velocity. This air gathers up the material 
as it is swept into the hood opening and carries 
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it through the piping system. A floor-sweep sys- 
tem is similar fo an air-conveying system of the 
low-pressure type, with the same principles of 
design. : 
INSPECTION TRAPS 

Properly designed traps in the branch lines 
serving ‘dust-collecting hoods place the application 
of suction under the supervision and control of 
an inspector, thus removing the suspicions usually 
encountered in applying suction. 

The design of an inspection trap is similar to 
that of the large grain trap used in the main trunk 
lines of floor-sweep systems. The cross-sectional 
area of the expansion chamber should be at least 
12 times as great as the area of the branch pipe 
in order to insure a velocity sufficiently low to 
permit the heavier material to fall to the bottom of 
the trap. 
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have a continuous discharge as in the case of the 
floor-sweep grain trap. The material separated re- 
mains on the bottom of the trap to indicate to 
the inspector the nature of the products gathered 
up by the suction. Access to the interior of the 
trap is provided by a door, which can be opRned 
only by the inspector. 

A trap designed and used successfully by the 
Underwriters Laboratories (Fig. 2) is usually in- 
stalled in a horizontal run of the branch pipe to 
the hood. A baffle assists in making the separa- 
tion. A trap of simple construction developed by 
the Bureau of Chemistry can be installed instead 
of an \elbow connecting horizontal and vertical 
runs of piping, or it may be placed in a vertical 
run of piping by the use of another elbow. 


DUST COLLECTORS 


The metal cyclone dust collector is the most 
satisfactory type of collector for either a. dust-col- 
lecting or low-pressure dust-removal system. 
These collectors separate the dust from the air by 
means of centrifugal force and air expansion. 
Baffle plates are usually placed within the collector 
to control the conditions within the collector neces- 
sary to effect a more perfect separation. The most 
suitable collector makes the best separation with 
the least back pressure on the fan. The larger 
the collector, the better will be the separation 
and the less the back pressure on the fan and the 
power consumed. 

Under no circumstances should a collector be 
installed inside an elevator. It should be mounted 
on the roof of the dust house or at some other 
point. Each collector should have -its individual 
exhaust pipe; a common exhaust line permits 
flame communication from one system to another 
and so constitutes an explosion hazard. 

The exhaust of the collector should be covered 
with a hood designed to prevent the entrance of 
sparks. The dust-discharge opening should be 
large, so that the collector will not choke. A man- 
hole should lead to the interior of a large collector. 


EFFECT OF DUST SUCTION ON GRAIN 
WEIGHTS 


Observations have been made in various eleva- 


tors throughout the country to determine what 
effect the use of suction as applied by modern 
dust-collecting equipment has on grain weights. 
Tests were conducted by the Bureau of Chem- 
istry in an export elevator equipped with a dust- 
collecting system that applied suction to the scale 
hoppers, garners, belt loaders, and boots. One of 
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-others contained screenings. 
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the scale hoppers was filled with No. 2 Hard wheat 
and weighed. The grain was then dumped and 
spouted into a storage bin, from which it was later 
transferred to a shipping belt to be elevated for 
reweighing. Four runs were made, two with suc- 
tion and two without suction. The garner bin 
was swept clean before each weighing, and the 
first weight of each run was taken under the same 


_ conditions as the last weight of the preceding run. 


Four suction lines not connected to hoods acted 
directly on the grain: A threeinch connection 


at the belt loader, a three-inch pipe at the elevator 
boot, a six-inch line to the garner bin, and a six- 


inch connection to the scale hopper. 

The shrinkage losses varied whether suction was 
used or not. On the whole, the shrinkage loss 
was slightly greater when the fans were not oper- 
ating than when they were running. In two tests 
when the fans were operating, the total shrinkage 
less was 140 pounds for a total weight of 232,600 
pounds; in two other tests when the fans were 
not operating, the loss was 180 pounds in a total 
weight of 232,700 pounds. The largest shrinkage 


loss oceurred in the second test when the fans 


were not running. The losses in all cases were 
low. The results indicate that the effect on grain 
weights when suction is applied is practically the 
same as in the normal handling of grain without 
dust-collecting equipment. 

Preliminary investigations were conducted by the 
Bureau of Chemistry in 1918 in a number of termi- 
nal elevators to determine the quantity of dust 
collected while elevating carlots of grain. The rer 
sults of tests on 39 cars showed an average of 
7% pounds of dust collected per car. Several cars 
in this lot contained very dusty oats and several 
An-average of 19 
pounds of dust per car was removed from four 
cars of No. 3 White oats. In spite of the fact that 
these tests were made with 1918 equipment, which 
was not so designed that at all fan speeds it 
would be impossible to lift heavy particles from 
the moving grain stream, the quantity of dust 
gathered by the dust-collécting system probably 
would not exceed the natural loss incurred without 
dust-collecting equipment. 

Recent tests conducted by the supervisor of the 
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trol measures are applied. In the one case the 
explosion hazard is greatly reduced with the re- 
moval of the dust to the outside of the plant; in 
the other case the explosion hazard is increased, 
with the gradual accumulation of dust within the 
plant. 


GEORGIA CORN PROFITABLE 


Corn may not be king in Georgia, but it is a 
profitable crop at that. The yield in that state 
averages from 12 to 25 bushels an acre, depending 
largely on the kind of soil on which it is grown, 
the variety of seed used and the method of culti- 
vation. Dealers in Georgia grain know it to be of 
fair quality. This is set out in a booklet issued by 
the State Department of Agrculture, of which J. J. 
Brown is commissioner. 

Originally corn was considered a crop to be 
grown in the valleys or “bottom” lands, and it was 
not believed that it could be raised in the northern 
and Piedmont sections. Modern methods of agricul- 
ture have demonstrated that those who take ad- 
vantage of the soils and seasons may grow corn and 
expect a bountiful yield on the hills and plains as 
well as in the lowlands. 


A MODEL OF EFFICIENCY 


The plans for the rebuilding of Elevator “E” on 
the Milwaukee Road are taking concrete form, and 
the completion of the new plant along the most ap- 
proved and strictly modern lines in time for this 
year’s crop movement seems assured. 

The Armour Grain Company has _ furnished 
Doings in Grain at Milwaukee with some of the 
plans, and we shall have further information from 
time to time as construction progresses. 

It has been decided to add new concrete storage, 
amounting to 660,000 bushels, to the 650,000 bushels 
tank storage belonging to the burned elevator, 
which is already being used by the Armour Grain 
Company. The new workinghouse will have a 
storage capacity of 210,000 bushels, and besides 
that, concrete tank storage of 450,000 bushels will 
be added. The total storage capacity of the recon- 
structed plant will thus’ be 1,310,000 bushels. The 
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CROSS SECTION OF THE PROPOSED ELEVATOR “E"’, 


Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
in an elevator equipped with a dust-collecting sys- 
tem, designed and installed so that only the light 
floating dust is removed, showed the following 
results: 

During the unloading of a car containing 50,000 
pounds of flax screenings, 13144 pounds of dirt, 
refuse, and fibrous material were collected. In the 
unloading of another car containing 50,000 pounds 
of No. 2 Northern wheat, only 25% ounces of dust 
were collected. These two tests were conducted on 
the extreme grades of material generally handled 
in a terminal grain elevator. 

The quantity of dust removed by a dust-collect- 
ing system depends upon the design and upon the 
control of the air currents. If proper care is 
taken in installing the equipment, no more dust 
will be exhausted from the plant by a dust-control 
system than naturally settles when no dust-con- 
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new tanks, 15 in number, holding 30,000 bushels 
each, will be built on the opposite side of the ele- 
vator, as shown in the cut above, illustrating the 
south elevation. 

The new elevator’s unloading equipment will in- 
clude two receiving legs and four track hoppers, 
capable of taking in a maximum of 60 cars per 
10-hour day. The grain will be unloaded from the 
cars by four shovel machines set opposite each 
other, and two Peterson air-powered car door open- 
ers will remove the grain doors. 

The shipping capacity will be 160 cars per day, 
with four loading spouts to vessels, and two ship- 
ping legs of 15,000 bushels’ capacity each, a capac- 
ity on each leg of 80 cars per day. 

The loading equipment will be such that the 
large lake carriers will be able to take on a full 
load in 10 hours. 

Besides the two receiving and shipping legs there 
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will be a bleacher leg, drier leg, and cleaner leg 
of large capacity. 

The new storage will be equipped with two 36- 
inch conveyor belts above and two below. All 
cleaning machinery will be of the largest and most 
modern type, and will be located in cleaning bay 
half way up in the working house. The installation 
will include an Ellis Drier, and the latest Ellis 
Bleacher, largest type. 

This new elevator will be designed as a fast 
handling house, using a minimum of space for the 
work it will accomplish. It will be operated by 
the Armour Grain Company with Albert R. Taylor 
in local charge. The Burrell Engineering & Con- 
struction Company, Chicago, is the builder—Doings 
in Grain. 


PORT OF HOUSTON’S NEW 
SUPERINTENDENT 


When the new elevator of the Port of Houston, 
Texas, begins operations on June 1 of this year, 
the superintendent in charge of operations will be 
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George S. Colby, who has been, for. the past nine 
years, chief grain inspector and weighmaster of the 
New Orleans Board of Trade, Ltd. 

Mr. Colby has had an interesting career, and as 
he has been judging grain quality for 35 years, 
besides the extensive executive training at New 
Orleans, his selection seems a most happy one for 
the new elevator which is expected to bear such 
an important part in the grain export business. of 
the Southwest. 

In 1890 Mr. Colby began his grain experience as 
a, helper to the grain inspector for the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, and soon became an inspector for 
the Board and later for the State of Kansas when 
the State Inspection Bureau was established in 
1897. He was in charge of the office at Coffeyville 
for two years, then returned to Kansas City as a 
private inspector, but after three years there went 
to New Orleans as grain inspector for Maritime and 
Merchants Exchange. In 1905 the Maritime Ex- 
change and the Board of Trade inspection depart- 
ments were consolidated and Mr. Colby was in- 
spector, then assistant chief inspector and in 1917 
chief of both weighing and inspecting all grain at 
New Orleans. 

His new position finds him fit and ready, with a 
comprehensive background of experience and ripe 
judgment and a future of rare promise. 


GOVERNMENT reports indicate that during the 
past month Argentine wheat shipments have been 
growing, and an increased demand from Europe is 
expected. The improved exchange and the generally 
better. outlook are attributed to larger wheat ex- 
ports. 
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Hints for the Elevator 
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“Big Bill” Studies the Possibilities of Converting a Grain Elevator Into 
a Mortar-Mixing Plant 
By OLD TIMER 


yILLIAM,” said Morris M. Marston, owner 
of the Square Deal Elevator at Massa- 
poag Lake, “I’ve an option on the Bow- 
telle property, in Fairway. Suppose you run over 
there, look the property over and see what you 
think of it. There’s a little elevator and a feed 
mill on the premises, and the feed mill is making 
just about money enough to keep up the elevator 
end of the business since wheat doesn’t travel that 
way any more. You will find the elevator about 
a mile out of a city of 75,000 people, with four big 
towns, ranging from 5,000 to 15,000 people all lying 
within a few miles of it. There’s a double track 
steam railroad running straight through, past the 
elevator, and straight across country, not more 
than 25 miles to Edmund Blood’s place at Sandy 
Flat, where you helped to install gravel-handling 
machinery. The railroad will give us a good rate 
on sand shipments from Sandy Flat to Fairway, 
and perhaps you can locate a lot of good sand near 
there.” 

“But, what’s the idea, Mr. Marston?” asked Big 
Bill Davis. “Why do you want carloads of sand 
at that wheatless elevator in Fairway?” 

“There is a large amount of better class building 
going. on there,” replied Mr. Marston. “Brick and 
concrete buildings almost entirely, and every con- 
tractor in that vicinity is making mortar by hand, 
as required for his work. I have talked with a 
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dozen or more contractors in Fairway and every, 


one of them says he would be glad indeed if he 
could buy mortar, ready made, as needed, thereby 
saving the expense and trouble of keeping men and 
appliances for making it by hand as required. 

“I hardly believe it would pay to keep the ele- 
vator storage bins or machinery, save enough to 
handle grain for the feed mill, which I believe can 
be enlarged a bit, some more machines added, and 
made to do a snug little business. But, Bill, I be- 
lieve you would find it best to dismantle the poor- 
est of the wooden storage capacity, use what you 
can of the material and machinery in the mortar- 
making plant, and advertise the rest for sale.” 

“What sort of a layout is used for mortar mixr 
ing?” asked Bill Davis. 

“Go to Fairway, get a flivver and scout the coun- 
try over. See some of the contractors and find out 
about how much mortar they would probably need 
from time to time. The roads are good around 
Fairway, and there will be no trouble in making 
truck delivery of mortar within 25 miles. Get a 
line on how much trade can be worked up in mor- 
tar, then, after giving the elevator property the 
‘once-over’ and making yourself a sketch of the 
property go up to Chicago and look over one of the 
mortar-making plants there. Study the plant, and 
how they handle sand, lime and water; then come 
back here, dope out what you have learned at Fair- 
way and Chicago and we will figure out whether 
or not it will be profitable to change the Fairway 


Elevator.” 
* * * 


“Up at Fairway you sure have an option on a 
fine bit of property for almost any kind of busi- 
ness,” said Bill on his return. “There’s a railroad 
siding right through the property and instead of 
being a ‘dead-end’ siding, the track joins the main 
siding again after passing nearly the whole length 
of the elevator land, some 300 feet. This makes it 
possible to push cars to the elevator, unload them, 
and then kick them ahead again, out of the way, so 
that more loaded cars can be hauled up without 
first backing out the unloaded ones. The con- 
tractors will be glad to buy mortar, but they can’t 
tell how much they will want.” 

“Well, what did you find up in Chicago?” inquired 
Mr. Marston. 

“It will cost a whole lot of money to put in a 
plant like that but the investment will prove profit- 
able, I believe. The sand comes in large open steel 


cars and there is just room enough on the siding 
for two cars to be spotted. The mortar-shop is on 
one side, with room enough for eight or ten-carload 
storage on the other side of the siding. Close be- 
side the railroad track, on its west side, is a short 
bit of railroad track, elevated about five feet, and 
on this track runs a gasoline-driven locomotive 
crane with a 50-foot boom and a two-yard clam- 
shell bucket with which the cars of sand are un- 
loaded with the assistance of two men—one on the 
crane, the other in the car to trim with a shovel 
such sand from the corners of the car as the crane 
bucket is unable to pick up without such assistance. 

“The sand-hopper is built right into the roof of 
the mortar-shop building, and holds about two car- 
loads of sand. The locomotive crane, with its 50- 
foot boom, on its five-foot elevated track of its own, 
is able to toss sand in two-yard bucketfuls, either 
from the railroad cars direct, or from the sand-stor- 
age space, directly into the hopper on top of the 
factory. The sand drops from the long roof-hopper 
into a measuring box which holds enough sand to 
charge a batch mixer of the ‘paddle’ or pug-mill 
type. There is a cylindrical tank which holds the 
proper amount of water to be let into the mixer 
with the sand, and the proper proportion of hy- 
drated lime is also put into the mixer, with the 
water and the sand. 

“Only a few minute’s running of the mixer is re- 
quired to make a perfect blend of the mortar in- 
gredients. Then a gate is opened in the front end 
of the mixer and the mortar is forced out by the 
paddles into a V-shaped trough or tank, about six 
feet long and four feet deep. Along the bottom of 
the big trough is placed a 10-inch helicoid conveyor, 
about 16 feet long, extending from the back end 
of the paddle mixer to the front end of the V- 
trough. Two of these troughs are provided, side by 
side, below and in front of the mixer, and the 
finished mortar can be discharged from the mixer 
into either one of the big troughs, thus permitting 
the mixer to run continuously, while there is room 
for two batches of mortar, which is run from the 
big trough directly by gravity, and urged by the 
helicoid conveyor, into a mortar-truck placed below 
the big trough. 

“Lever-operated gates control the flow of mortar 
from mixer to troughs, and from trough to motor- 
truck tank-body, which is made of steel-plate and 
built-in upon the truck chassis in such a manner 
that the truck cannot very well be used for any- 
thing but mortar transportation. A lever-operated 
gate in the rear of each truck-body permits mortar 
to run out, urged, when the truck-body is nearly 
empty, by a shovel in the hands of the truck-driver. 


“Lime is one of the meanest things to handle. 
I have built factories where they hydrated their 
own lime, and others where they used hydrated 
lime, and even that kind gave some trouble. In the 
mortar-factory they had a closed steel tank, con- 
taining a horizontal agitator or mixer-shaft. There 
were several little doors on top of the mixer, 
through which one of the workmen was continu- 
ously poking down into the lime inside, during the 
time of the trouble. I was unable to find out just 
what the. trouble was, but it seemed to be the im- 
perfect moistening and wetting of the dry lime 
after it was put into the horizontal lime agitator. 
They had a centrifugal, motor-driven pump which 
I presumed was to drive the tempered lime into 
the water tank above the batch mixer.” 

“How much mortar could they mix with that 
batch paddle affair and, how long did it take to 
mix a batch of mortar’? asked Mr. Marston, 

“T couldn’t get much of a line on that, Mr. Mars- 
ton, on account of the lime troubles they were hav- 
ing, but I should say that they mixed the mortar in 
batches of about three-ton lots—if a smaller quan- 
tity was to be delivered, it would be drawn from 
the V-tanks into a truck. There were seven trucks 
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waiting for mortar, when I was at the factory, the 
waiting being on account of the lime-troubles. It 
requires no more time to mix a batch of mortar 
than concrete, and, with the lime apparatus work- 


ing properly, it required but a few seconds to 


empty a mixer and charge it again with another 
batch, so there should have been an output of 
mortar of about three tons each five minutes.” 
““Did they have more than one mixer in that mor- 
tar-factory ?” 
“Yes, sir, there were three units—three mixers 
and six of the V-conveyor troughs. In front of the 


office door, where the trucks passed, was a plat — 


form scale, upon which the loaded truck was 
weighed before its driver received his delivery 
ticket for the load of mortar. Thus the mill prod- 
uct is all sold by~weight. The entire group of 
machinery is electrically driven, the motors and 
wiring all being steel-enclosed so as to be abso- 
lutely moisture-proof. Each machine has a motor 
of its own and each pump, conveyor and agitator 
has its own motor. Therefore, any machine can 
be stopped or started without interfering in the 
least with any other machine. The machinery is 
rather expensive. A lusty locomotive crane, a fleet 
of eight or more motor-trucks, floor scale, three 
paddle mixers, six -eonveyors, a fleet of electric 
motors, some pumps, lime agitator and apparatus, 
and a raft of six-inch water piping to fill the three 
water measure-tanks quickly. I don’t believe, Mr. 
Marston, that $100,000 would duplicate the mortar- 


plant I saw, although a start could:be made with — 


a single unit—one mixer and two V troughs, and 
others added as required. But, even then, the out- 
lay would be large, for the locomotive crane and 
the lime apparatus would be necessary, together 
with the pumps and piping necessary for the full 
number of mixer-units. 

“But, I believe the income would be correspond- 
ingly large. Mortar mixing is a simple process, and 
skilled labor will be unnecessary outside of the 
factory manager, locomotive crane operator and the 
salesman. Even if the first cost be large, the 
profits can be surely estimated at “cost plus 10 
per cent for there will be no competition in the 
Fairway field.” 

“Well, William, what you have found, tallies 
pretty closely with what I have picked up. I be- 
lieve it will pay us to put in a mortar-factory at 
the Fairway elevator,” concluded Mr. Marston. 


FORT DODGE VS. FORT WORTH 


An agreement between grain shipper and buyer 
is binding, even though it is probable that the 
matter would have been handled differently had 
both parties to the contract had full knowledge of 
existing rules governing the transaction in question. 
This is the opinion arrived at by G. D. N. A. arbi- 
trators after reviewing the complaint made by the 
O’Hearn-Bulpitt Grain Company, Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
against the Smith Bros. Grain Company, Fort 
Worth, Texas. The case grew out of the sale, 
September 16, 1925, by the O’Hearn-Bulpitt Grain 
Company of one car of No. 2 Yellow corn to Smith 
Bros., at $1.15. group one Texas, five-day shipment. 

The sale was made through the Blewett Grain 
Company of Fort Worth. The written confirma- 
tion of shipper read “Official grades good destina- 
tion weights.” The confirmation of the buyer read: 
“Destination weights official grades.” While the 
broker’s confirmation read: “Destination mill or 
elevator weights northern or Fort Worth official 
grades.” 

The car graded No. 3 Yellow corn at Fort Worth, 
and was rejected. The plaintiff, on receipt of in- 
formation that the car was rejected, promptly 
wired the broker that he would divert the car, ap- 
ply it on a different sale, and furnish Smith Bros. 
another car then in transit. The second car ten- 
dered the defendant graded No. 4 Yellow and was 
also refused. The plaintiff then tendered a third 
ear to the defendant which was refused because it 
was shipped two days later than the contract time 
of shipment. 

The plaintiff based the claim for loss on a clause 
ip the defendant’s confirmation reading as follows: 


— 
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gone too. 


“ago already yielded 27 bushels to the acre; 
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“All grain subject to customs and rules of Board 
of Trade at point of inspection and unloading 
(Fort Worth).” The Fort Worth rule requires the 
buyer to aecept grain grading one grade lower than 
the contract at a reasonable discount. 

In disposing of the case, the committee declared: 
“The plaintiff agreed to divert the first car and 
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furnish. another within the time limit of his con- 
tract and of the grade called for under that con 
tract. His failure to deliver under this new agree 
ment, a car of proper grade and shipped in contract 
time certainly relieved the defendant. We find for 
the defendant and assess plaintiff with the cost of 
arbitration.” 


laska 


Strains Developed in Alaska Show Good Yields and Highly Desirable 
Quality in the Hard Spring Varieties 


think of Alaska as a land of glaciers and 

wild men in search of mountains of solid 
gold, it might be a great surprise to know that 
there are many farms in the land where the raising 
of wheat is fast becoming a promising phase of 
agriculture. When the gold rush was at its height 
something over 30 years ago, C. C. Georgeson, was 
sent to Juneau by the Department of Agriculture to 
investigate the agricultural possibilities of the ter- 
ritory, and if he found any to develop them. 

He was laughed at by the prospectors and traders 
whose thought was only of gold and who believed 
that Alaska “had too cold a climate to raise any 
cultivated crops. Most of those early prospectors 
are gone, and if they found gold, that is probably 
But Mr. Georgeson remained there and 
has developed seed of grain, vegetables and fruit, 
so that Alaskan farms could support a population 
of over 3,000,000 people and have a surplus to ex- 
port. 


Among the developments were two strains ot 
Hard Spring wheat—Chogot, which some years 
y and 
Romanous, which yielded 30 bushels. The latter is 
shown at the right in the picture on this page of 
experimental tracts of wheat on the Alaska Govern- 
ment Experiment Farm. The wheat at the left in 
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the photograph is Red Fife. 


The two principal strains which had been devel- 
oped by Mr. Georgeson—Chogot and Romanous— 
grade as Hard Spring, and exhaustive tests have 
shown that they make flour which is the peer of the 
best made in America. Eleven acres of White 
oats at the Fairbanks station yield 778 bushels, an 
average of 70.8 bushels per acre, and ‘barley has 
also done well, the seed having been brought from 
an altitude of 11,000 feet in Asia, 


And now, near Fairbanks, a co-operative mill has 
recently been erected for the milling of the wheat 
raised in the Tanana Valley. In 1924 the wheat 
bought from the farmers was paid for at the price 
of $2.70 a bushel, and opportunity was given the 
wheat raisers to buy flour at the wholesale price. 
In this particular section of the country 109 acres 
of wheat were under cultivation during the season 
of 1924, and from this acreage 1,465 bushels were 
threshed. The yield per acre is not definitely 
known, but averages around 20 bushels to the acre. 


degrees 30 minutes north latitude. A crop of 3,000 
bushels was raised in the Tanana Valley a few 
years ago and seed has been furnished the farmers 
since. Barley which grows at 20,000 feet above 
sea level was brought from India and crossed with 
Canadian Champion, which made a strain of supe- 
rior quality and hardy enough for the climate. A 
Siberian Alfalfa which would thrive in the country 
was also found. ; 

In 1921 there was considerable complaint because 
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velopments occurred, Alaskans who believe there 
is any 200-bushel to the acre wheat are as rare now 
as gold rushers. 

It is believed by Alaska farmers that the pro 
duction of wheat can be extended there as fast 
as the increasing population makes it necessary, 
but it will be some time before there will be any 
appreciable export of grain crops because of the 
cost of transportation. 


PROVES HEAVY YIELDERS 
SUSCEPTIBLE 

D. W. Robertson, of the Colorado Experiment 
Station, after considerable investigation, warns 
growers‘in his state against relying wholly on the 
name of well known wheats, famed for their high 
yielding qualities. Many high yielding, good qual- 
ity grains have their drawbacks. Disease suscep- 
tibility is probably the most detrimental and costly 
of these. Kota wheat, a new and promising vari- 
ety, has shown susceptibility to covered smut. 
While this wheat is comparatively resistant to 


TRACTS OF WHEAT ON ALASKA EXPERIMENTAL FARM 
Red Fife at the Left and Romanous at the Rioht—-Spring Wheat 


of the House of Representatives cutting the Alas- 
kan appropriation for further development in agri- 
cultural lines, and it was felt in some quarters that 
the penurious policy pursued was decidedly ill ad- 
vised. There is little doubt that Alaska will soon 
be entirely self supporting agriculturally and it is 
likey to eventually become an important exporting 
factor. 

Old timers will probably remember the flurry 
which was caused in 1908 by persons claiming that 
a new wheat which would yield 200 bushels to the 
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SACKING THRESHED WHEAT AS IT COMES FROM MACHINE 


Alaska has an area suitable for grain growing 
seven times as Jarge as New Jersey, and an equal 
area that can be used for grazing. The station at 
Sitka has developed a hybrid wheat by crossing a 
Siberian Spring and the Canadian Marquis, which 
was early enough in maturity to develop at 65 
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acre had been developed in Alaska. ~-Naturally, 
it did not take long for the Department of Agri- 
culture and various other authorities on agricul- 
tural subjects to “scotch” this story. However, it 
did some harm at the time, and it was not until 
some years later that the really worth while de- 


SIBERIAN WHEAT IN 


ALASKA: 


black stem rust, it is susceptible to leaf rust. In 
planting such varieties—particularly those suscep- 
tible to a disease—every precaution should be 
taken to combat the disease. Where there is a 
treatment to prevent the disease it should be used. 
Kota wheat, for instance, should be treated for smut. 

Other varieties of Spring wheat suitable for grow- 
ing in Colorado are either resistant or susceptible 
to some of the more destructive diseases of wheat. 
Some of these are: 


Marquis is comparatively resistant to covered 


ESTIMATED AT 40 BUSHELS TO THE ACRE 


but susceptible to black stem rust and 
Bobs is susceptible to covered smut 
rust. Defiance is susceptible to 
covered smut and to black stem rust. Kubanka, 
while comparatively resistant to black stem rust 
and covered smut, is susceptible to ergot. 


smut, 
wheat scab. 
and black stem 
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.LUTHER BURBANK 


OR the grain trade to claim special connec- 
tion with the late Luther Burbank would 
be inappropriate, for his wizardous research 
gave him universal contacts with civilization. 
Yet his 20-year experimentation with wheat 
links him closely to the American grain world. 


- So yaluable has been his work in developing 


Burbank wheat, that steps are now being taken 
to assure a continuance of the work at Stan- 
ford University. 

Pictures of Luther Burbank usually showed 
him smiling. The reason for this perhaps is 
“What 
a joy it is when you have made a close working 
co-partnership with nature, helping her to pro- 


found in one of his last declarations: 


duce for the benefit of mankind new forms, new 
colors and new perfumes in flowers which were 
never known before, and fruits in form, size, 
color, and flavor never before seen on the globe, 
with grains of enormously increased produc- 
tiveness, the fat kernels of which are stored 
with more and better nourishment, a veritable 
storehouse of perfect food—new food for all 
the world, untold millions for all time to come.” 
Burbank’s legacy to civilization is immeasur- 
ably great. 


DUTCH SCHMIDT. AND HIS 
PROTEGES 


IX girls and boys, under the direction of one 
Dutch Schmidt recently entertained 150 
grain men at a banquet in Des Moines, Iowa. 
Most of the dancers and musicians were young. 
“Kids.” What they lacked in talent, they made 
up for in youthful fire and naivité that com- 
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manded applause from start to finish. 
Twentieth Century youth, in every field from 
grain dealing to professional entertaining, is ac- 
cepting responsibilities all out of proportion to 
its age, when compared to the responsibilities 
which were considered appropriate to youth a 
generation ago. 

One grain dealer who had a “ringside” seat 
at the entertainment remarked, “When I was 
a kid you couldn’t have forced any 16-year old 
girl or boy upon that platform at any price, let 
alone making them give a two-hour perform- 
ance. They just, didn’t use to do it, that’s all.” 
They are doing it now, and getting away with 
it, thanks to the generous and skillful direction 
of older heads. 

Don’t underrate the possibilities of the young 
blood in your grain firm’s organization. Your 
competitors are capitalizing the early maturing 
ability of their young men. Make the most of 
yours. 


BREAD GRAIN FORECASTS. 


VINTER wheat production in the United 

States this year will amount to 548,908.000 
bushels, an increase of 150,422,000 bushels over 
the amount harvested last season, but 8,754,000 
bushels less than the average amount harvested 
for the past 10 years, according to the Govern- 
ment forecast of May 9.. That the Washington 
crop appraisal is not too generous is suggested 
by estimates of Chicago statisticians who shoot 
considerably higher : 

The Snow-Bartlett-Frazier report. estimated 
Winter wheat production, based on May 1 con- 
ditions, at 554,000,000 bushels, and was lowest 
of the three reports issued. Nat C. Murray 
of Clement Curtis, estimated 573,891,000 
bushels, while R. O. Cromwell of Lamson Bros. 
figured 558,836,000 bushels. 

Rye production, as forecast from Washing- 
ton, D. C., will be in a harvest volume of 44,- 
791,000 bushels, as compared with 48,696,000 
bushels last year and with 69,966,000 bushels for 
the 10-year average. 


So much for the below-average crop pros- 
pects. In the Southwest, optimism prevails. 
Conditions above the 10-year average is slated 
for Kansas, the Pacific Coast, and a large 
southern area east of the., Mississippi. Ele- 
vators in those territories are preparing to 
handle a record breaking business. 


HAY IN THE ZOO 


HoH. traders should promote bigger and bet- 
ter zoos. One six-year old elephant eats 
a bale of hay every 24 hours. An older ele- 
phant takes two bales a day for its daily rough- 
age ration. American zoos buy several hundred 
carloads of hay each season to feed the moose, 
yak, gnus, buffalo, deer, camels, elephants and 
other -hay consuming inhabitants of the zoo- 
logical gardens. Grain is also used in consid- 
erable quantities. American Alfalfa (second 
cutting), Timothy and Clover are the principal 
zoo hays, the Timothy being preferred by the 
elephants. No special feed or hay of any kind 
has to be imported to keep the animals in good 
condition. The African hippo takes Kansas 
bran, the Peruvian llama and the “sacred cattle” 
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of India eat Minnesota hay—with no questions 
asked. 

At 10 a. m. and 3 p. m., feeding time at the 
zoo, an international tribute is being paid to 
American hay and grain. Getting spring fever? 
Make a trip to the zoo. Take the kids along. 
It will be a relief from farm relief. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


ALLING at the office of a co-operative 
C marketing-excise tax enthusiast here in 
Chicago last week, a messenger was informed 
that his return from Washington, D. C., was . 
not expected “until the Haugen bill is passed.” 
That is our idea of an extended visit. 

Grain dealers and their spokesmen at the 
national capital are remaining calm as the day 
for voting on farm relief draws near in the 
House of Representatives. The Haugen, Tin- 
cher, and Aswell bills have all been reported to 
the House by its Agricultural Committee, with- 
out recommendation. Subsequent amendments 
have only made the measure’s chance for pas- 
sage more lame. 

On May 4, Mr. Haugen told Congress on 
the National Grain Dealers Association. He 
cited the detailed statement of Secretary Quinn 
as to how the McNary-Haugen bill was de- 
feated through association work. Congress- 
men seemed in doubt as to whether they should 
take all that as a pro-Haugen argument. It 
was evident that in the last Congress, repre- 
sentatives for 16,000 voters (grain dealers) 


must have put up a better case in the lobbies 


than the representatives for 7,000,000 voters 
(farmers). The logic of the 16,000 triumphed 
over the vote appeal of the 7,000,000. The 
same thing is going to happen this year. Any- 
one who is waiting in Washington for the 
Haugen bill or any such measure to become a 
law, should take up a permanent residence 
there. 


INDUSTRIES FOR THE CORN AREA 


ORN sugar’s status is still unsettled. The 

sugar interests who-oppose the legis- 
lation that would place corn sugar on the 
same commercial standing with cane and beet 
sugar so far as the Food and Drugs Act is 
concerned, minimize the importance of the 
production of corn sugar in caring for any 
great quantity of our corn crop. They claim 
that a bushel of corn will only produce 20 
to 22 pounds of sugar, which represents 
about 40 per cent of the corn, the remainder 
being made up of a small quantity of corn 
oil, gluten feed, corn oil cake, and corn cake 
meal. Since most of the latter products are 
used for stock food, they would go back 
into competition with the sale of corn for 
feeding purposes. In such an argument the 
fact seems to be overlooked that the demand 
for corn gluten and similar feeds is growing 
by leaps and bounds—as a supplement to 
and not a substitute for corn. 

The expansion of corn products manufactur- 
ing is inevitable. Corn sugar, corn gluten feed, 
and last but not least, industrial corn alcohol 
are all products around which a growing indus- 
try is to be built in corn producing areas. 
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EDITORIAL. 
MENTION 


The new wheat crop is already moving in, 
in Japan, China and -Morocco. 


From an agricultural joke to a $5,000,000 
farm crop. That is the transition recorded 
for corn in western Canada. 


Having trouble with locomotive sparks? 
We would be glad to have reports from any 
elevator where control of this hazard is be- 
ing neglected by the railroad. 


Corn production in Italy has expanded, 
and may soon make that country proudly in- 
dependent of corn exports. The question is, 
can Mussolini’s chest expand any further 

than it now is? 


No point in Iowa is over 12 miles from a 
railroad. Perhaps that is the trouble. It is 
too easy for Iowans to ship. out their grain 
and be done with it, instead of making use of 
it industrially within the state. . 


Iowa ranks first in per capita wealth, fam- 
ily-owned automobiles, and in value of farm 
land and buildings, as well-as in poultry, 
eggs, hogs and the well known tall corn, 
Now some Iowans want to be first in subsidy 
grants. . ; 


Six per cent of our nation’s fire loss is 
charged to the smoker by a spokesman for 
the National Fire Protective Association. 
Probably 95 per cent of the rebuilding is 
done by smokers, of course, but not by care- 
less ones. 


Tf the British labor crisis grows more acute, 
the Government may again buy wheat direct 
as it did during the World War. Rumors have 
gone out that John Bull is already taking on 
consignments indirectly, hut so far lack con- 
firmation. of 


Feed grinding at elevators, because of its 
amazing growth of late, has been termed by 
some as a “craze.” That is a misnomer. Feed 
grinding is a development founded on the 
incontrovertible evidence of thousands of 
feeding tests. — 


All United States grain exports except oats 
were much higher for the week ending May 
8 than for the previous week. Yet, even with 
this upturn, the rye and wheat totals are min- 
iatures beside the totals for the correspond- 
ing week in 1925, 


Evidently the Alberta pool has forced the 
well known English grain firm, Spillers, Ltd., 
out of the Pacific Coast grain storage trade. 
The formation of this pool began in 1923, 
when Spillers also started great activity in 
the pool territory. Predictions were freely 
made that the poo] movement would affect 
but a small volume of the crop, and that it 
would be short-lived. Events have proved 
these views fallacious. The pool has grown 
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in an amazing way. This has been due to 
the Canadians’ feeling of obligation to a Ca- 
nadian organization, rather than through any 
fault of the service rendered by Spillers. It 


is a patriotic rather than a pool triumph. 


A new million-bushel wheat pool is being 
formed. in .Washington State. Western 
wheat pools have quite a loss and dissolu- 
tion record to date. Western optimism is 
strong, though, and they go ahead on the 
theory that there’s always room for one more 
pool. 


The sun is setting on the day of whole 
grain feeding. Cracked corn and ground 
grain, straight and in mixtures of all sorts, 
are in such demand that elevator owners who 
were total abstainers from sidelines before 
1926 are now ordering feed grinders in self 
defense, 


Leaders in both houses of Congress are 
discussing the probable time of adjournment. 
That question admittedly depends on farm 
relief. If the House should pass one of the 
three pending bills this week, Senate resis- 
tance would place adjournment day well into 
hot weather. 


Jack-of-all-trades is the name the farmer is 
earning for himself today. A farmers’ co- 
operative organization for the manufacture of 
suits and overcoats has been organized by a 
group of sheep raisers in New York. Better 
leave the-pants business to those with suit- 
ably arched noses, especially in New York. 


Kansas Alfalfa is to be prominent among 
the exhibits at the Philadelphia Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition from June 1 to De- 
cember 1. A national hay exhibit, worthy of 
the event, gathered by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, will be among the 
drawing cards for members of grain and hay 
trade. 


The painting season is on. “Clean-Up 
Weeks” are being engineered in hundreds of 
towns and cities. Grain elevators, conspic- 
uous because of their height, should be 
among the first structures to get a new 
spring coat. Your plant’s neatness and trade- 
bringing goodwill— don’t ever think there’s 
no connection. 


With only two months remaining of the 
present wheat marketing season, it is certain 
that the total volume of shipments will fall 
heavily below that of the 1924-25 season. 
Last season the total exports of surplus pro- 
ducing countries were about 744,000,000 
bushels. This season, the figure is so far 
500,000,000. Another 200,000,000 bushels 
may be added before the fiscal year ends. 


Is Liverpool primarily a dumping market? 
British grain dealers have recently asserted 
that it is not uncommon for wheat to be 
bought for less than its c. i. f. value on the 
current price basis in exporting markets. 
The question of how Liverpool prices are ac- 
tually made and the feature of international 
arbitrage in the grain trade, is thoroughly 


_ grain dealers would call a profit. 
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discussed in a long study prepared by the 
Food Research Institute. The publication 
will soon be available to the trade. 


Shorts in May wheat are showing signs of 


nervousness, Possibly the Government’s re- 


_quest for a list of traders with an open inter- 


est of 100,000 bushels or more in the May 
delivery has led to this feeling of unsettle- 
ment. Ordinarily names are required only 
for trades involving 500,000 bushels. The 
information sought is said to be for the bene- 
fit of the Chicago Board’s Business Conduct 
Committee. 


When a seller inserts a protective clause 
into a bill of lading, which deprives a buyer 
of his usual rights, without the consent of 
buyer, the seller must make good whatever 
loss the buyer sustains on account of the in- 
serted clause. That is the just verdict of 
arbitrators on the controversy between two 
Kansas elevators. Arbitration committees 
are building up a codification of inter-grain- 
trade rules that will be of constantly increas- 
ing value. 


The La Budde Feed & Grain Company of 
Milwaukee, Wis., has issued its yearly five- 
color chart showing the price trend of feed 
and grain. With no exceptions, the red lines, 
indicating the 1925 price course, are at lower 
levels when they terminate than when they 
begin (with the January quotation). Times 
have been worse, as evidenced by blue, yel- 
low and green lines, representing prices for 
previous years, which sag considerably be- 
neath the red. The Milwaukee and Chicago 
trade has come to look forward to these 
unique and valuable charts. 


There were fires last year in 75 grain ele- 
vators equipped with sprinkler systems. 
Twenty-eight of these.fires, or 37.3 per cent, 
were extinguished by the sprinklers. In 28 
more cases the fire was held in check by the 
system. So the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation gives sprinkler systems for grain 
houses a credit of 74.6 per cent “satisfactory 
performance.” Only in 19 fires was the 
sprinkler performance termed “unsatisfac- 
tory.” In more than half of these cases, the 
ineffectiveness was due to defective water 
supply or some such cause for which the 
sprinklers should not, of course, be held 
lable. 

Almost 216,000 tons of grain were trans- 
ported by the Mississippi division of the Mis- 
sissippi- Warrior barge line service during its 
last fiscal year. The Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, which is the Government’s operat- 
ing agency for this barge service, suffered a 
total loss last year of $65,000. Operation of 
the Mississippi division showed a profit, but 
the Warrior line, on which cotton is the main 
commodity, created the loss. What these 
Government accountants call a loss, some 
Over $89,- 
000 was charged off for depreciation of equip- 
ment on the Warrior line. There’s a lot of 
red ink in modern bookkeeping. Red ink is 
preferable to delusion. 
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PROPOSE NEW ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE 

Members of the St. Louis Merchants Exchange 
are growing enthusiastic over the proposal to raze 
the Exchange’s building and to replace it with a 
modern structure. No definite plans have been 
proferred as yet. 

Construction of the present building was started 
in 1872 and completed in 1875 at a cost of $2,000,- 
000. When built it had the largest trading hall in 
the country with an unsupported ceiling. 


A. R. TAYLOR IN NEW POSITION 
On June 30 the resignation of A. R. Templeton 
as manager of the Armour Grain Company’s in- 
terests in Milwaukee will become effective, and that 


responsible position will be taken over by Albert, 


R. Taylor, one of the best known men in the Mil- 
waukee market and who has been manager of the 
elevator department of the Armour Grain Company 
at Milwaukee for the last two years. 

Mr. Taylor has been active on the Milwaukee 
market for about 25 years, serving the Chamber of 
Commerce in many capacities and. as president in 
1923-4. His first connection was with the Milwau- 
kee Elevator Company and in 1906 the firm of Tagg 
& Taylor was formed. In 1916 Mr. Taylor became 
vice-president and secretary of the Taylor & Bour- 
nique Company, and in his latest capacity has had 
much to do with the design of the new elevator 
being erected for the Armour company by the Mil- 


A. R. TAYLOR 


waukee Railroad. In addition to the grain interests, 
Mr. Taylor will also manage the Mapl-Flake Mills, 
Inc., which is an Armour subsidiary. 


SUCCESS AT ‘NORFOLK’ S TERMINAL 

The outlook for Norfolk’s terminal municipal 
elevator is decidedly encouraging, according to re- 
ports issued by Barton Myers, chairman of the City 
Port Commission. It will be remembered that the 
municipality cancelled its lease of this elevator to 
the Rosenbaum interests a short time ago. The 
elevator is well filled with grain and the prospects 
are that shipments will begin to arrive from Cana- 
dian territory shortly. E. J. Martin, former man- 
ager of the Rosenbaum interests at Norfolk, is 
running the elevator. Under the law by which the 
bonds were issued for its construction, the ele- 
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vator must begin operations on a paying basis this 
year to make it successful, and the operators have 
every hope that this will be attained. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS ELECT 


The Minneapolis Grain Shippers Association met 
early in April and elected the following officers to 
direct the activities of the Association during the 
year: President, R. C. Woodworth of the Concrete 
Elevator Company, succeeding Harry A. Murphy; 
J. R. Hessburg, Hiawatha Grain Company, vice- 
president; J. A. Gould of the Sheffield Hlevator 
Company, secretary and treasurer; directors, A. L. 
Goetzmann of the A. L. Goetzmann Company and 
Cc. E. McCartney of the Purina Mills. 


VOLUME OF GRAIN FUTURES TRAD- 
ING IN APRIL 

The trading in grain futures on the Chicago 
Board of Trade aggregated at total of 1,634,583,000 
bushels during April, according to the report of the 
Grain Futures Administration. The total was di- 
vided among the different grains as follows, and for 
purposes of comparison the total-of each grain for 
the month of March: Wheat, 1,208,957,000 bushels 
(1,647,196,000); corn, 270,427,000 bushels (294,824,- 
000); oats, 117,088,000 (76,094,000); rye, 38,116,000 
(37,031,000). 

The average open contracts in futures at Chicago 
during April were for the different grain: Wheat, 
96,935,000 bushels, as compared with 90,729,000 in 
April of last year and 95,431,000 last month; corn, 
57,876,000 bushels, as against 65,755,000 in April 
1925, and 59,434,000 in March 1926; oats, 46,132,000 
bushels, compared with 66,556,000 in April of last 
year, and 50,350,000 in March of this year; rye, 
13,177,000 bushels, as against 17,838,000 a year ago 
and 14,875,000 a month ago. 


NEW OFFICERS AT BIRMINGHAM 


Officers of the Birmingham Grain Exchange of 
the Birmingham (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce. will 
be headed for the ensuing year by Alex Cecil, of 
the Alabama Mill & Elevator Company, elected 
president at the annual meeting held last month. 

Other officers are: W. H. Adams, of Adams 
Flour & Grain Company, first vice-president; Ralph 
Bradley, of Bessemer, second vice-president; D. H. 
Nunnally, Tennessee Mill & Feed Company, third 
vice-president; F. B. Yeilding, of Yeilding Bros., 
treasurer, and O. L. Bunn, general manager of the 
Chamber of Commerce, secretary. 

Board of Directors follows: J. C. Hodges, John 
W. Wood, Wade Wood, S. J. Knecht, W. C. Barclift 
and J. A. Downey. 


WOULD ABOLISH SAMPLE STATIONS 


One item of particular interest to grain dealers 
was discussed at the annual spring’ meeting of the 
Northwest Regional Advisory Board held on April 
27 at St. Paul. It was the proposal of the Northern 
Pacific, Great Northern and Soo lines to abandon 
sampling stations at Staples, Cass Lake, St. Cloud, 
Willmar, Sandstone, Thief River Falls and Glen- 
wood, Minn., on May 16. 

The railroads held that it was an expensive prop- 
osition to maintain these and to grant the privilege 
of stopping grain in transit for sampling. The ad- 
visory board, backed by the grain dealers and 
farmers, were averse to the abolishment of the 
sampling stations and discussed ways and means of 
lessening the expense to the carriers. 

The matter was finally referred to a committee 
of five to be appointed, one representing the Minne- 
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apolis Chamber of Commerce, one the Duluth 
Board of Trade, one the country shippers of Minne- 
sota, one the country shippers of North Dakota, 
and one the country shippers of South Dakota. This 


committee will work with the joint terminal grain 
committee to effect a settlement with the carriers. 


W. J. HEINOLD HEADS BUFFALO CORN 
EXCHANGE 

The annual election of officers of the Buffalo 

Corn Exchange for 1926-7, resulted in the selec- 

tion of William J. Heinold as president; Henry W. 
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Hudson, vice-president; W. E. Townsend, treas- 
urer; and Fred E. Pond, secretary and assistant 
treasurer. For the three year term as directors, 
Henry W. Hudson, James G. McKillen and W. E. 
Townsend were selected. Harry E. Tweeden was 
elected for one year to succeed the late E. W. 
Husted. 


SOME EXPERT DOPE 

Nat C. Murray, statistician for Clement, Curtis & 
Co., of Chicago, in his monthly crop letter, dated 
May 5, gives some interesting general conclusions 
regarding forecasts that are of value, 

In the 14 years that the Government has made 
forecasts in bushels, of the Winter wheat crop, the 
May 1 forecasts average 559 million bushels and 
the final figures average 561 million, which is a 
close agreement. Individual years show more or 
less difference between the May 1 forecast and the 
final. In seven of the 14 years the final was higher 
than the May 1 forecast, and in seven years lower. 
The average divergence was 41 million bushels. In 
seven ‘years the final differed from the May 1 by 
more than 29 million bushels and seven times by 
less than 29 million bushels. We may therefore 
regard it as about an even chance that the final 
outturn will be within 30 million bushels of the 
May 1 forecast. 

This spring is later than the average, which 
prompts the question as to the relation between the 
earliness or lateness of the spring, and the ulti- 
mate outcome of crop yields. A study has been 
made of the past 25 years and it is found that gen- 
eral_crop yields have averaged slightly larger in 
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years of late springs than in years of early springs. 
But the difference is not material. In 1912 the 
spring was the latest on record, and crop yields 
averaged the highest on record up to that time. The 
year 1920 is-also outstanding for its late spring and 
high final yields. In general we may regard the 
earliness or lateness of the spring as of little value 
as an indication of final outcome of crop yields. 


GRAIN FUTURES IN NEW YORK 

Members of the grain trade on the New York 
Produce Exchange were greatly gratified last 
month to hear that the campaign for the re-estab- 
lishing of trading in grain futures was making ex- 
cellent progress due to the excellent work of the 
special committee consisting of A. Hansen, chair- 
man; Robert Straub, Fred. Teller, M. B. Jones, C. 
A. Robinson, B. F. Schwartz, and A. L. Russell. 
The resumption of trading has been under consid- 
eration for some time and it is hoped that business 
can be started in time to participate in the market- 
ing of the new grain crops. The proposition is to 
trade in contracts providing for delivery at Buffalo. 
This is a desirable arrangement for members of the 
export trade as it will give the buyer of the grain 
the choice of export routes from Montreal to New- 
port News, while on wheat for milling there is the 
opportunity for the tremendous milling trade of 
Buffalo, eastern Ohio, New York State, Pennsyl- 
yania, Maryland and the East generally. Grain can 
be stored at Buffalo and distributed either for 
export or milling in a most effective way with a 
sale of the New York contracts, with delivery at 
Buffalo, making a complete hedge against the grain. 
In the same way the purchase of a New York con- 
tract for delivery at Buffalo will carry with it the 
immense opportunities for distribution for export 
and milling. Harmonious plans have been worked 
out. with the Buffalo elevator interests. The com- 
mittee is working on further details of the plan and 
of a clearing house for handling the business. It 
is anticipated that the plans will be completed by 
July. 


VANCOUVER GRAIN TRADE 
DISAPPOINTING 
By Cc. H. BROOKS 
Although grain shipping interests in British 
Columbia had expected that 1925-1926 season would 
bé their banner-year for the movement of prairie 
wheat westward by the Pacific Coast route, they 
have been disappointed, and while the season still 


has several months to run it is not anticipated 


that the record will reach anything like the figure 
that had been counted upon. 

Vancouver was-never so well equipped as now to 
handle a large flow of grain, having five elevators 
with a capacity for accommodating 205,000 bushels 
an hour, or 4,100,000 bushels daily in the aggregate. 
Unless present signs are deceptive, however, only 
about 50,000,000 bushels of wheat will come through 
this port during the season. “The prospects are 
particularly black when one considers that Van- 
couver could easily handle the entire prairie crop 
this year if necessary,” said a prominent shipping 
man. “As matters stand at present, however, we 
will get only a small share of the crop. 

“If there was a demand for it, Vancouver could 
load 20 average cargoes of 6,000 short tons, or 
200,000 bushels every hour. More than one Van- 
couver elevator can look after four ships at a time 
and has a loading capacity of 60,000 bushels an 
hour. The port could handle 13 ships with an ag- 
gregate of 205,000 bushels an hour. The holding 
capacity of the five elevators is 6,700,000 bushels.” 

In spite of all this equipment, which has neces- 
sarily been standing idle almost all year, only about 


26,000,000 bushels have so far gone through the ; 


Vancouver spouts. Victoria and Prince Rupert are 
both building elevators in the hope of getting their 
share of the trade in future, but unless this mate- 
rializes to a larger extent than at present the pros- 
pects are not particularly bright. 

However, those in the trade declare that the con- 
ditions at present governing the situation are tem- 
porary and that there is sure to be an adjustment 
within a few months that will result in a larger 
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proportion of the grain going away by way of the 
coast. Negotiations are still in progress for reduc- 
tion in freight rates, but the coast’s handicap is not 
entirely wrapped up in that issue. 

Much of the coast’s disadvantage lies in the vari- 
ation in cash grain premium as between Vancouver 
and Winnipeg. This year purchasers of cash grain 
have had to pay as high as 11 cents per bushel 
over the concurrent Winnipeg quotations for the 
same grade, while at no time since January 4, when 
trading for the year began, has the difference been 
less than 3% cents for either of the principal 
grades, while the average has been about 5% cents, 

Vancouver shippers are emphatic in declaring 
that the reduction in grain yolume has resulted 
from inadequate elevator accommodations and 
speed in handling. On the contrary, they point out 
that the dispatch has been so prompt here that a 
bonus of one shilling to one shilling six pence per 
ton is being paid on cargoes routed by way of Van- 
couver as compared with Fraser River, Puget 
Sound, or Columbia River ports. 


CHICAGO BOARD GETS A WAR 
TROPHY 
The main floor of the Chicago.Board of Trade 
has assumed a rather military aspect during the 
last month due to the installation of a grim war 


CHICAGO BOARD’S NEW TROPHY—A GERMAN MINE-THROWER 
Left to right: A. C. Hennig, A. J. Bailer, K. B. Pierce, H. W. Ewert 
trophy. The 250 millimeter Minenwerfer (mine- 
thrower) is shown in the illustration on this page 
and is the only trophy of its kind in Chicago, 
though some of the nearby towns have received 
similar ones from the War Department, A. C. Hen- 
nig, finance officer of the American Legion’s Board 
of Trade Post informs us that there are no authen- 
tie records available to indicate which of the Ger- 
man troops had this particular mine-thrower, 
though it is known that it was captured by the 
Allies at Chateau Thierry. 

The photograph shows a number of Legion offi- 
cers with the Minenwerfer. The two men in the 
center are well known members of the Board—aA. J. 
Bailer, who is vice-commander of the Legion post, 
and K. B. Pierce, who is commander. On the two 
ends are employes of the Board—left, “Gus” Hen- 
nig, who is familiar to the men on the terminal 
market as the assistant chief of the Board’s special 
police, and is finance officer of the Legion post, and 
at the extreme right, Harry W. Ewert, of the 
weighmaster’s department and secretary of the 
Weighmaster’s National Association, who is past 
commander of the post. 


INDIANA CONDITIONS PROMISING 

In a recent letter the Crabbs Reynolds Taylor 
Company of Crawfordsville, Ind., says: 

Corn: Plowing is probably three-fourths com- 
pleted. There are a few small fields all planted. 


Acreage will be about normal if planting is not, 


delayed. Some of the larger farmers expect to get 
started planting the first of the week. Receipts of 
old corn have been very light on account of the 
farmers being busy in the fields. We have had 
four or five cars of corn to arrive in a heating con- 
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dition this week. The moisture, however, is rang- 
ing around 18 per cent but there seems to be enough 
wet damaged grains together with the germination 
period to make the corn heat. 

Wheat: Some fields look spotted but generally 
it is showing good growth. A good soaking rain 
would be very beneficial. Practically all the old 
wheat has been sold. 

Oats: Farmers have been feeding oats heavily 
and we do not look for a large movement until the 
new harvest. In this part of the state there is very 
few in the bins. New crop doing fairly well. Some 
fields will be replanted to corn account of poor seed 
oats. Acreage normal. 


BUFFALO MARKET DULL 


The past month has been marked by exceptional 
dullness in the demand for grain in this market. 
The delayed opening of lake navigation failed to 
clean out elevator stocks of corn and oats, and with 
vessels finally arriving from the upper lakes it is 
expected local elevators will soon be well filled up 
again, 

Hastern jobbers while having sufficient grain on 
hand for their immediate requirements are not gen- 
erally stocked up nor are they booked ahead to any 
great extent, and for this reason a steady demand 
is looked for during the next few weeks, with 
nothing in sight at the moment to cause any mater- 
ial change in the price level—Letter of May 12 
from J. G. McKillen, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


DENVER ELECTS 


Members of the Denver Grain Exchange at the 
recent annual meeting elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: Robert P. Quest, vice-presi- 
dent of the Denio-Barr Milling & Grain Company, 
president; R. C. Johnson, first vice-president; O. M. 
Kellogg, second vice-president; H. G. Mundhenk, 
secretary and traffic commissioner. 

Mr. Quest succeeds O. M. Kellogg who has been 
president for the last year. 


CORN ABSORBED AT DES MOINES 


The industry demand for corn in Des Moines is 
absorbing the very light shipments at better than 
terminal market prices. The indifference on part 
of the oats consumers is quite as pronounced as 
the indifference shown by the producers, resulting 
in extremely light trade. 

Crop conditions favorable; small grain showing 
well and corn planting progressing rapidly. A good 
general rain would be welcomed by all.—From a 
recent letter from Lee Lockwood, Des Moines, Iowa. 


CONDITIONS GOOD IN PEORIA 


The Peoria market on corn has been a large and 
usually satisfactory one for the shipper during the 
entire winter. We have had some runs of large 
receipts which, as a rule, were taken care of at 
prices equal to or better than other competing mar- 
kets for the same class of corn. Up to a few days 
since the arrivals have been liberal, and with the 
exception of the highest grades, brought relatively 
more money than values in other markets. 

For several days past the arrivals at Peoria have 
been exceedingly light, and while the industries had 
liberal supply in store, the time has come when we 
must have a better supply to take care of the more 
than 70,000 bushels daily requirements for indus- 
tries alone—besides we have occasional spots when 
shippers are in line. 

It is quite likely that as the corn planting pro- 
gresses that there will be a better movement at 
country points. In the meantime we will have 
some arrivals from other points of accumulation. 
We don’t believe there is any better place for points 
that are at all tributary to Peoria than this market 
for all sorts of corn and especially if it is below the 
grade of No. 3. It looks as if the demand would 
continue indefinitely. 

The arrival of oats have been quite light for a 
long time. However, during the past several weeks 
our market has been quite busy getting rid of the 
million and a half bushels of oats that were in 
winter storage here and while the demand was not 
what could be called large yet it was sufficient to 
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keep the oats moving until now the stock is just 
about exhausted. 

We have a good demand for oats practically all 
the time and usually at prices that are well in line 
with other markets. While it is dull right now the 
situation is hopeful and we expect to have a good 
amount of business beginning very soon.—P. B. & 
C. C. Miles, Peoria, Iil., in letter of May 13. 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 
Chicago.—The memberships of the following on 
the Board of Trade have been transferred: Julius 
Rosenfeld, Joseph S. Hedgpeth, Roscoe Rockwood, 
Walter C. Hicks, Fred C. Sawyer, Vivian Vick, 


‘Estate Robert Stuart, Estate George Simpson. The 


following were admitted to membership: John J. 
Meany, Lewis B. Hall, Jr., Albert Curtis Walker, 
James Oscar Williams, Gerard C. Henderson, John 
P. Bickell, John W. Jordan and Julian E. Baker. 
George O. Stremmel was expelled from member- 
ship. Reported by Secretary James J. Fones. 
Montreal—The following have been elected to 
membership in the Corn Exchange Association 
since January 1: A. E. Booth, Guy Pettigrew, J. B. 
Pollard, Thomas Robb; C. E. Bickerdike, George A. 
Cairns, Harold C. Moore, George C. Fletcher, C. E. 
Racine, J. H. Payette. Reported by H. C. Beatty. 


TERMINAL NOTES 


Business has been discontinued at Toronto, Ont., 
by Clark & Clark, grain and flour brokers. 


A grain and feed brokerage business has been 
opened at 319 Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, by 
Harry J. Hannan. 


The’ F. J. Taylor Grain Company of Omaha, Neb., 
has moved its offices to the seventh floor, the grain 
trading floor, of the Grain Exchange. 


BK. F. Beyer of the Beyer Grain Company of Wich- 
ita, Kan., recently returned from a four months’ 
trip to Cuba, Panama Canal Zone and California. 


W. B. Fox is filling a vacancy on the Board of 
Directors of the New Orleans Board of Trade. Mr. 
Fox is associated with the C. B. Fox Grain Com- 
pany, Inc. 


The offices of J. S. Bache & Co., Chicago grain 
merchants, have been moved from the Woman’s 


Temple, which is being torn down, to 231 S. La 
Salle St. 


Eugene Blackford sailed on April 10 for a two 
months’ trip to Europe. Mr. Blackford is chairman 
of the. Executive Committee of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. 


P. Wolfe was recently elected president of the 
Calgary, (Alta.) Grain Exchange. S. W. Metcalfe 
was elected vice-president, and C. McHugh was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


The new offices of Colvin & Co., grain commis- 
sion merchants and stock brokers, of Chicago, are 
now in the New York Life Building. 
formerly at 104 South La Salle St. 


The Start, Johann Grain Company which has 
been operating on the Chicago Board of Trade, has 
been dissolved. Edward N. Johann, a member of 
this company is now doing business in his own 
name. 


They were 


C. M. T. Stevenson a grain broker of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and H. A. Rumsey, president of the 
Chicago commission house of Rumsey & Co., have 
been elected to memberships in the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange. 


Offices are now occupied in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building at Buffalo, N. Y., by the Leeson 
Grain Company. W. L. Stephens, formerly sales 
manager of the Churchill Grain & Feed Company, 
is manager. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the Jackson Bros. & 
Co., grain and stock brokers of Chicago, was cele- 
brated on April 15. Friends of the company filled 
the Jackson offices with flowers and sent congrat- 
ulatory messages. 


William H. Chandler is the first man to be 
elected honorary member of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce under the new ruling of the Board. Mr. 
Chandler was former transportation manager of the 
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Boston Chamber of Commerce and now holds a 
similar position with the Merchants Association of 
New York City. He was given the honor in recog- 
nition of valuable services he has rendered the 
grain and flour trades in a legislative way. 

Three Federal judges have taken under advise- 
ment the question of the right of the State of 
Missouri to levy a 25 cent tax on every deal in 
grain futures. This followed suit brought by the 
Kansas City Board of Trade. | 


The announcement was recently made by the 
Cargill Grain Company, Minneapolis, Minn., of the 
election of Harold E. Tweeden as vice-president. 
Mr. Tweeden will have charge of sales, with head- 
quarters in Buffalo, N. Y. 


E. L. Brown has resigned his position as manager 
of the Minneapolis office of James E. Bennett & 
Co., Chicago grain house. He is succeeded by F. E. 
Beaupre, formerly assistant manager. William’ J. 
North takes Mr. Beaupre’s place. 


George S. Jackson has resigned as the represen- 
tative of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce on 
the Baltimore Criminal Justice Commission. Mr. 
Jackson was formerly head of the Barnes-Jackson 
Company, Inc., grain exporters. 


The New Orleans Association of Commerce has 
asked the Texas & Pacific Railroad to defer the 
demolition of the Westwego Hlevators. 
quest is based upon the prospect of an exception- 
ally large grain movement this year. 


At a recent meeting of the Clearing Association 
on the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, Frank J. 
Phelan was elected president. Other~ officers 
elected were: A. L. Flanagan, vice-president; W. A. 
Hottensen, treasurer; J. J. Lers, secretary. 


‘J. George Mann is now president of the grain 
and milling division of the Minneapolis Traffic Club, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; O. W. Galloway is vice-presi- 
dent; and Lee Kuempel, secretary-treasurer. Mr. 
Mann is connected with Northrup, King & Co. 


One of the oldest grain houses in Baltimore, the 
Daniel Rider grain and feed business, located at 
853 Greenmount Avenue, has been incorporated as 
Daniel Rider, Inc. W. Whitridge Rider, J. W. Arbin 
and O. W. Albrecht are named as the incorporators. 


Arrangements have been’ completed by the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade for supplying continuous 
quotations for the Omaha Grain Exchange. It will 
start as soon as the Omaha Exchange completes 
facilities for receiving and posting the quotations. 

The St. Louis Merchants Exchange will be repre- 
sented at the National Chamber of Commerce Meetr 
ing at Washington from May 10 to 13 by Charles 
E. Valier. George C. Martin, Jr., is counselor and 
F. B. Chamberlain and Woodson K. Woods, alter- 
nates. 


A Philadelphia wrecking company recently com- 
pleted raising the floating grain elevator Common- 
wealth, owned by the Reading Company which was 
submerged on November 16 in the Delaware River. 
The elevator was towed to Camden for survey and 
repairs. 

A complete line of grain, flour and feed is again 
being handled by M. H. Hay & Co., of Atlanta, Ga., 
brokers. The company a few months ago an- 
nounced its intention of discontinuing handling 
everything but hay but has added its old brokerage 
lines again. 


Henry A. Rumsey has been elected to member- 
ship in the Grain Exchange at Winnipeg, Man. Mr. 
Rumsey is now a member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, St. 
Louis Merchants Exchange and the Sioux City 
Board of Trade. 


The Kansas City Board of Trade is to present a 
silver cup as a trophy to the best student rifle 
shot at the citizens’ military training camp to be 
held this summer at Fort Leavenworth, Kan. This 
follows the precedent set by the Board of Trade 
some years ago. 


The Coffeyville Grain Products Company was re- 
cently organized at Coffeyville, Kan., and will take 
over the business of the Grigg Grain Company of 
Kansas City, Mo. C. L. Allan, formerly in the sales 
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department of the Rea-Patterson Milling Company, 
bought a half interest in the Grigg company and 
with W. W. Grigg makes up the new company. The 
new firm will operate the mixed feed plant of the 
Grigg company as well as the corn mill. 

On May 1, Lester Howard resigned his position 
with the C. A. King & Co., of Toledo. His friends 
on the Produce Exchange presented him with a tin 
Icving cup, followed by a real present of a gold pen 
and pencil. Mr. Howard will enter the bond busi- 
ress as salesman. 


A new Publicity Committee has been appointed 
on the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. to consist 


of Carl A. Houlton, chairman, E: J. Koppelkam, J. J. 


Murphy, John C. Hensey and H. A. Plumb. The 
committee will have charge of the Chamber’s publi- 
eation Doings in Grain. 

The Baltimore Chamber of Commerce has its 
seventy-first annual report ready for distribution. 
The book contains the latest rules and by-laws of 
the organization together with statistics on the 
production and movement of grain and a Classified 
list of its members. 


Dean, .Onativia & Co., of Chicago, Ill., has an- 
nounced the opening of a branch office in the new 
South Water market. This firm is among the first 
of the Chicago grain ‘commission houses to estab- 
lish an office in this district. Edwin T. Keefer, 
Jr., will be manager, assisted by Grant Yost. 


George E. Pierce, Frederick G. Pierce and Flor- 
ence V. Stanley are listed as the directors of the 
recently incorporated Pierce Grain Corporation of 
Buffalo, N. Y. The firm is capitalized at $50,000. 
The company will do a cash grain business and 
will have offices in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building. ; 

A recommendation has been made to the St. 
Louis Merchants Exchange by the members of the 


St. Louis Grain Club, that a dual standard of de- 


livery be adopted, with contracts for both Hard and 
Soft wheat. They also recommend the change of 
the contract grade of corn from Mixed corn to 
Yellow corn. 


A Kansas City office is being opened by the Con- 
tinental Grain Company, large New York City grain 
exporters,, The. company has bought two member- 
ships in the Kansas City Board of Trade, taking 
over those of T. B. Armstrong and B. M. Huffine. 
Samuel Carlysle, formerly of St. Louis and Omaha, 
will be in charge. 


At a recent meeting of the Plainview Grain Ex- 
change of Plainview, Texas, Walter A. Barlow and 
Arthur G. Hinn were elected to membership on the 
Board of Directors. 
ager of the Great West Mill & Elevator Company 
of Amarillo, and Mr. Hinn, general manager of the 
Harvest Queen Mills of Plainview. 


The Trans-Mississippi Grain Company of Omaha, 
Neb., has leased the Buchanan Elevator of 1,000,000 
bushels’ capacity, located on the Union Terminal 
Railway tracks at St. Joseph, Mo. R. E. Wiese of 
Omaha will go to St. Joseph as the manager there 
of the Trans-Mississippi Grain Company and will 
conduct a general grain business in that city. 


The Chicago Board of Trade Fellowship Club at 
its recent annual meeting elected the. following 
officers: President, A. J. Weinert; vice-president, 
W. B. Fenton; financial secretary, Doe Bacon. Roy 
McNellis, James Scott, John Hopkins, Harry John- 
son, Clyde Parry, James O’Connell, Tony Otto, C. 
O’Connor and Jack O’Connell were elected direct- 
ors. 


A five-year lease has been secured in the Old 
Colony Life Building, Chicago, Ill., by the Farroll 
Bros., stock and grain brokers. The partnership 
has also obtained a five year-lease on the entire 
lobby space adjoining the hall and lounging room 
of the New Morrison Hotel Building and will use 
the latter as a branch office when it is equipped 
for the purpose. 


A new company, recently incorporated at Winni- 
peg, Man., under the Dominion Companies Act, to 
be known as the Alberta Pacific Grain Company, 
Ltd., will soon take over the property recently 
bought by the Royal Securities Corporation from 


Mr. Barlow is general man- | 
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the Alberta Pacific Grain Company. James Stewart 
of Winnipeg is president; other members of the 
Board of Directors are: C. W. Band, D. A. Camp- 
bell, J. C. Gage, A. C. Michael and F. W. Riddell. 
R. Riddell will be managing director of the new 
company. 

The private wire service of the Davis-Noland- 
Merrill Grain Company of Kansas City, Mo., has 
been extended into the interior Southwest with 
office at Hnid, Okla. This office is now in charge 
of Claude Nicholson, of the former Nicholson Brok- 
erage Company. The company also maintains 
private wires from Kansas City to Fort Worth, 
Texas, and Salina, Hutchinson and Wichita in 
Kansas. 


The John S. Metcalf Company, engineers and con- 
structors of grain elevators, have moved from the 
building at 108 South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
where they have been located for many years, and 
which is being torn down to be replaced by a larger 
building. The new location of the Metcalf company 
is at 111 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


The O. W. Randolph Company of Toledo, Ohio, 
manufacturers of Randolph Direct Heat Grain 
Driers, is finding that both terminal operators and 
country houses are realizing the advantages of tak- 
ing the moisture out of grain before shipping. The 
demand for both large and small sizes is keeping 


‘up at a most satisfactory rate and the factory is 


busy on orders. 

The Huntley Manufacturing Company of Silver 
Greek, N. Y., makers of the “Monitor” line of ma- 
chinery for elevators and mills, announces that it 
will move to its splendid new factory at Brocton, 
N. Y, about July 1. The new plant has about 70,000 
more square feet of floor space than the Silver 
Creek plant, and it will all be needed, as the de- 


mand for Monitor machinery has made the old fac- 


tory inadequate. The shipping facilities at Brocton 
are superior to the old also with switches from the 
factory yard to the lines of the New York Central, 
Nickel Plate and the Pennsylvania Railroads, In 
its new quarters at Brocton the Huntley company 
will be able to take care of any order promptly, no 
matter how large it may be. 


The first three months of the year are usually the 
lightest for the Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, 
manufacturers of scales, power plants, motors, etc. 
During the winter months elevators are usually 


carrying large stocks of graif, mills are busy, and , 


neither starts contemplated improvement of equip- 
ment until later. But this year the business of 
Fairbanks-Morse for the first three months regis- 
tered an increase of 17 per cent over the same 
period a year ago, and approached in volume the 
later quarters of former years. Orders on hand 
show a substantial increase over last year, so that 
1926 bids fair to: be the most prosperous in the 
company’s history. Certainly an amazing number 
of elevators have become acquainted with Fair- 
banks-Morse scales and with their power plant in- 
stallations. 

The Polk Genung Polk Company of Fort Branch, 
Ind., has just issued a new illustrated booklet which 
has several points of distinction. In its make-up 
and typography it is most attractive and the illus- 
tration of some of the reinforced monolithic con- 
erete elevators, coal pockets and “Conirib” chim- 
neys, which the company has built recently, are 
unusual examples of the engravers art. But more 
imposing still are some of the testimonial letters 
contained in the booklet from well-known firms who 
have tried out the Polk-Genung-Polk storage and 
have found it most satisfactory, if we can judge 
from the enthusiastic but sincere tone of the letters. 
In addition the booklet contains tables on capacities 
of tanks of all sizes and some convenient tables and 
useful rules. It is a book well worth having for 
anyone contemplating building grain or coal stor- 
age. 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


GREASE-TUBE FOR MOTOR 
LUBRICATION 


Proper lubrication of motors was always a vexa- 
tious problem until it was greatly simplified through 
the advent of the ball-bearing motor with its in- 
herent low bearing friction. Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., of Chicago, were the pioneers in develop- 
ing the ball-bearing motor and they have demon- 
strated during the past 15 years that by use of a 
suitable grease the lubrication of this motor is re 
duced to a 20-minute job once a year. 

Now they have introduced another improvement 
that further simplifies motor lubrication. It is in 
furnishing the proper greases in collapsible tubes, 
each containing just enough grease for a motor’s 
annual requirements. After flushing out the old 
grease with kerosene as directed in printed instruc- 
tions supplied with the tube, the new FMCO grease 
is squeezed from the grease tube directly into the 
bearing. The directions show just how much to 
put into each bearing for the best results. Four 
sizes of tubes are available for corresponding sizes 
of bearings. 

There are many advantages in this tube method 
of greasing. The kind of grease best adapted for 


METHOD OF USING “FMCO” GREASE TUBE FOR LUBRICAT- 
ING FAIRBANKS-MORSE- BALL-BEARING MOTORS 


ballbearing is used. It is of the proper adhesive 
ness to cling to the balls; it maintains its consist- 
ency through all normal temperatures without be- 
ing too stiff when starting in the cold, or melting 
and flowing out of the bearing when running 
at full load. It is free from gritty or corro- 
sive constituents. No dirt or other deleterious mat- 
ter is introduced into the bearing. The likelihood of 
using a stick or other random object of questionable 
cleanliness, of taking grease from an open can to 
the bearing is entirely eliminated. The cap of the 
housing is not removed, only the plug. No grease, 
no wiping is needed. Just the right amount of 
grease required for the most perfect lubrication is 
used in each bearing. ; 

It must not be assumed, because the grease is 
furnished in tubes, that this is an expensive meth- 
od. It is actually found that the slight cost of 
the tubes is usually offset by the elimination of 
waste in the use of grease. This refined method 
of greasing therefore secures both economy and 
convenience in lubrication and maintains the effi- 
ciency of the bearing at its highest point. 


JUDGES SPLIT ON GRAIN CASE 


It must not be the amount, which is $131:60, but 
rather the principle involved that has upset the 
unity of the G. D. N. A. Arbitration Committee No. 
4. E. W. Crouch and E. Wilkerson take one side of 
the fence in the case of the Mid-Continent Grain 
Company vs. the Smith Bros. Grain Company, while 


683 


Thomas F. Connally assumes an opposite position 
now that the case has been reviewed. 

The controversy grows out of the sale by the 
Mid-Continent Grain Company, of Kansas City, Mo., 
to Smith Bros. Grdin Company, of Fort Worth, 
Texas, on September 8, 1925, of one car of sample 
wheat at $2.50 a hundred pounds. The only ques- 
tion in dispute is whether this wheat was sold 
Kansas City weights and grades to be final, or 
whether it was sold guaranteed to arrive cool and 
sweet at destination. 

The Mid-Continent Grain Company after receiv- 
ing Smith Bros. Grain Company’s written confirma- 
tion which reached them on the tenth, immediately 
handled it by wire with Smith Bros. Grain Com- 
pany, advising that the terms were Kansas City 
weights and. grades, and Smith Bros. Grain 
Company replied that they could not use the car 
unless guaranteed to arrive in a cool, dry and mer- 
chantable condition. To this the plaintiff replied 
that if defendant could not use the car, they would 
sell it out for Smith Bros. Grain Company’s ac- 
count. This wire was sent on the tenth. Getting 
no reply to that wire they acted on their rights in 
the matter on the eleventh, tried to find a buyer at 
group two Texas, and not succeeding, sold the 
car at public auction on the floor of the Board of 
Trade, which sale was conducted by the Kansas 


City Board of Trade under their rules. The major- 
ity decision reads in- conclusion: 
Smith Bros. Grain Company in their argument 


attack the price obtained for the wheat on this auc- 
tion sale on the Board in Kansas City, and while it is 
true that this car of wheat sold on the Board for very 
materially less than the contract price between the 
parties to this arbitration, there is no evidence offered 
that the sale was not made in good faith or that any 
fraud was committed. Without such evidence, this 
Committee concludes that this sale was conducted in 
good faith, was made for the account of Smith Broth- 
ers Grain Company, that the loss on the car was 
$131.60 and finds that Smith Bros. Grain Company 
is indebted to the Mid-Continent Grain Company of 
Kansas City in the amount of $131.60, and assesses 
the defendant with the costs of arbitration. 

Mr. Connally, dissenting, asserts that at no time 
did Smith Bros. think they were buying what the 
Mid-Continent thought they were selling. Under 
those conditions, he declares, “no contract was ever 


entered into.” 


SWEDEN AND NORWAY TO REGU- 
LATE GRAIN TRADE 


Both branches of the Swedish Parliament have 
passed a bill providing for a grain import certifi- 
cate system, according to cable dispatches received 
by the Department of Agriculture from W. A. Scho- 
enfeld, Agricultural Commissioner at Berlin. 

The system, Doctor Schoenfeld says, will be sim- 
ilar to that in effect in Germany and will permit 
free importation of wheat or rye on presentation 
of certificates showing that an equal amount of 
wheat or rye had previously been exported. Cer- 
tificates in Germany are issued to exporters of 
grain and are transferable, which makes it pos- 
sible to export rye or wheat from the eastern proy- 
inces and import wheat into the industrial districts 
of the West without payment of duty. 

A bill in the Norwegian Parliament, Doctor Scho- 
enfeld reports, proposes a grain purchase and dis- 
tribution monopoly. The monopoly would have 
power to buy domestically produced grain at higher 
prices than import grain. The measures are con- 
sidered unfavorable to continued imports_of grain 
from Germany and Poland, with. the subsequent 
effect of reducing German grain imports from over 
seas under its certificate system. 

Sweden is expected to import altogether from 
7,000,000 to 9,000,000 bushels of wheat for the year 
ending June 30, 1926, and Norway will probably 
take from 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 bushels in the same 
period. Rye imports last season into Norway 
totalled 8,000,000 bushels, and into Sweden 5,000,000 
bushels. 


THE embargo on hay, straw and animals against 
Texas has been removed, effective April 15. Cali- 
fornia is now the only state embargoed. 
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cs GRAIN TRADE 


PREVENTING DUST EXPLOSIONS 
IN STARCH FACTORIES 


Regulations designed to pregent and control dust 
explosions in starch factories, tentatively adopted 
by the National Fire Protection Association and the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. a year ago, 
were presented with minor revisions for final adop- 
tion in Atlantic City, N. J., May 10, by D. J. Price, 
representative of the United States Department of 


’ Agriculture and chairman of the committee on dust 


explosion hazards. The regulations were adopted. 

At previous conventions control measures for the 
prevention of dust explosions in grain elevators, 
flour and feed mills, pulverized fuel plants, and 
sugar and cocoa pulverizing plants, were adopted. 
These regulations are based to a large extent on 
the results of the study and investigation of dust 


‘explosions conducted by the Bureau of Chemistry, 


United States Department of Agriculture. They 
represent the commercial application by the vari- 
ous fire protectidn agencies of the results of this 
research in the laboratory and in the field. 

Under the direction of Mr. Price, who is in 
charge of the dust explosion investigations, the 
Department is continuing its study of the problem 
in every phase. Studies are now being conducted 
with relation to the hazard in paper mills, wood 
working plants, sulphur manufacturing plants; and 
plants dealing with metals and many other forms 
of material, the handling of which creates an in- 
flammable dust. 


CITES LACK OF BARLEY 
CLEANERS 


Lack of barley cleaning machines at most coun- 
try elevators in certain sections of Minnesota was 
the cause of-some commotion at the Federal barley 
grade hearing held in Minneapolis, Minn., April 30. 
The meeting was in charge of H. J. Besley, head of 
the grain division of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Objection to the Federal dockage 
rules was entered by August Smith, one of Minne- 
sota’s farmer-legislators. He presented petitions 
signed by 400 Meeker County elevator men, farmers 
and bankers. The objectors emphasized that al- 
though country elevators are equipped to clean 
wheat, they are -not prepared to handle barley 
cleaning business. They declared that the present 
method of marketing barley is satisfactory, selling 
it by sample. They raise barley mainly for feed 
and as a crop to rid land of foul weeds. For that 
reason the barley is sometimes half foreign seeds, 
all of which have some feeding value. When the 
farmer has a surplus of barley and sends it to 
Minneapolis the trade bids what it is worth to the 
buyer, but under a dockage rule the shipper would 
get nothing at all for the dockage, which would be 
separated, ground up as feed and sold back to the 
farmers. 


FRENCH RYE TRADE BRISK 


The order of the French ministry relative to the 
substitution of rye for wheat caused an abrupt up- 
turn in Parisian rye quotations. When the an- 
nouncement was made that, effective May 10, bread 
flours must be mixed with a minimum of 8 per 
cent rye flour, the price of rye advanced from 9§ 
to 108 franes per 100 kilograms. 
measure was taken in order to assure H#’rance that 
her wheat supplies would last until the next har- 
vest. 

The official statement points out that although 
the wheat and flour supplies will about cover the 
requirements up to July 15, the use of some wheat 
substitute will assure a margin of safety. In cases 
where rye is not obtainable the use of rice, barley 


‘or corn as substitutes is recommended. 


However, despite the French Government’s pre- 
caution to assure a sufficient wheat supply, the kilo- 
gram of bread is selling for approximately two 
francs. Furthermore, the 1925 wheat harvest was 
the best for France since the war, but notwith- 
standing that fact, bread is not only dear, but also 
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of a very poor quality. The French Government 
is above all trying to avoid purchasing additional 
supplies from foreign countries, but on the other 
hand permits speculation in wheat at home. Hold- 
ers of supplies sell to the consumers in small lots 
only, so as to maintain prices. 


CROP REPORTING BOARD 
. REPORTS 


Efforts toward greater improvement of reports 
on major crops, including cotton, wheat, and corn, 
and expansion of work on livestock estimates, will 
be made this year by the United States Crop Re- 
porting Board. 7 

Changes to be made by the Board include the 
postponement of acreage estimates until July so as 
to minimize the necessity- for later revisions; issu- 
ance of a wool production estimate on July 29, and 
issuance of indices of milk and egg production 
monthly beginning about August 10. 

The Crop Board program has been developed on 
the basis of recommendations made by the Statis- 
tical Advisory Committee appointed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1922 to study the work of 
the Board and to recommend improved practices. 
The Committee meets periodically at Washington, 
and is composed of Carroll W. Doten, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; Dr. G. F. Warren, 
Cornell University; Nat. \C. Murray of Chicago, and 
W. I. King, National Bureau of Economic Research, 
New York. 

The committee recommended that the semi- 
monthly cotton crop reports contain upper and 
lower quantitative forecasts, so as to indicate both 
the maximum and minimum crop that may be ex- 
pected, in addition to the usual quantitative figures 
issued heretofore. Three quantitative figures would 
be included in each report, one figure being the 
estimate based on present practice, another figure 
indicating the possible yield should weather and 
boll weevil conditions prove equal to the best year 
in the last decade, and a third figure giving the 
possible yield should weather and boll weevil cop- 
ditions prove to be as bad as in the worst year of 
the last decade. 

The Crop Board is giving careful consideration 
to the advisability of issuing the quantitative fore- 
casts as recommended by the committee. Should 
the Board decide to issue the forecasts in that 
manner, due public notice will be given by the 
Board. The statistical committee believed that 
the new method, if adopted, would more carefully 
safeguard the estimates from possible misinterpre- 
tation. 


NEW K. C. RATES UNOPPOSED 


Members of the Kansas City Board of Trade re 
port that there has been no opposition apparent over 
the new commission basis established. The charge 
for buying or selling grain futures has been changed 
to $10 per 5,000 bushels or multiples thereof, and to 
#3 per 1,000 bushels or multiples thereof. 

Charges for storage in regular elevators were in- 
creased to one cent per bushel for the first 10 days, 
or fraction, and one twenty-fifth of a cent per bushel 
a day for each subsequent day. Insurance charges 
were increased to 40 cents per 1,000 bushels per 
month, or fraction. The commission charges for 
handling cash grain were not changed, except that 
a minimum of $10 a car was adopted. 


THE GRAIN WORLD 


The fact that Germany has sold considerable 


rye in western Europe does not indicate that the. 


country is in the position of having a large ex- 
portable surplus, according to the Department of 
Commerce. The system of drawbacks, under which 
at a later date an amount of grain equaling the 
amount previously exported can be imported with- 
out the payment of duty, has permitted the Ger- 
man farmer to realize on his grain at a time when 
this was quite necessary. Taxes were to be paid, 
seed grain bought, and other fall expenses met, 
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whereas at the same time money was scarce and 
credit hard to obtain. ' 


‘ Before the war, agricultural credit needs in Ger- 
many were covered by long term mortgages and 
short term personal credit, used solely for operat- 
ing capital. Today the impossibility of finding a 
market for long term agricultural loans has made it 
necessary to resort to personal credit, principally 
notes, to finance agriculture. Government reports 
indicate that Prussian agriculture is paying approx- 
imately $134,000,000 in interest annually on loans 
of $1,405,000,000 as compared with $85,752,000 in- 
terest on loans of $2,143,800,000 before the war. 
Samples were collected by the Sydney (New 
South Wales, Australia) Chamber of Commerce and 
government representatives of wheat of the cur- 
rent seasons. There were 180 samples, which when 
mixed, weighed half a ton, three-fifths being from 
the south and two-fifths from the west. From this 
grain, 13 Imperial bushels were measured and 
weighed. They weighed from 62 pounds 4 ounces 
to 62 pounds 131% ounces, the average of the whole 
being 62 pounds 10% ounces. After due allowance, 


-the standard for the season was declared at 62% 


pounds. The sample, according to reports of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, presented an excel- 
lent appearance, and had the wheat been clean it 
would have weighed éven heavier, but the weight 
was kept down by a fairly heavy pressing of straw, 
chaff and oats. On two previous occasions only has 
the standard been higher, namely, in 1907-08 and 
1918-19, and in each instance it was fixed at 62% 
pounds, 


It has been decided to encourage the growing of 
Alsike seed, at a recent meeting of one of the most 
active boards of agriculture in Canada, in Welland 
County, Ontario. It is the intention to put on a 
thorough campaign to increase the acreage and 
also to better the seed produced. Canadian Alsike 
seed is highly rated owing to its quality and hard- 
ness. The board is advocating the sowing of high 
quality seed and the elimination of all weeds before 
the crop is cut. 


CUBA BUYS 55,000 POUNDS PRE- 
PARED FEED PER DAY 


Cubans are buying an increasing quantity of feeds 
from the United States. For the month of January, 
exports of prepared feeds to the island amounted to 
1,730,774 pounds or 55,831 per day. Besides these 
shipments, 144 tons of middlings, 182,035 pounds of 
screenings, and 481 tons of other millfeeds were also, 
sent. The Cuban shipments of prepared feed formed 
approximately half of the total brand feed ship- 
ments for the first month this year—3,505,596 


‘ pounds. The total value was $738,596. There were 


33 other countries to which United States feeds 
were shipped in January, none of them taking near 
the volume going to Cuba. 


CHANGES IN JAPANESE BEETLE 
QUARANTINE EFFECTIVE MAY 15 


A revision of the Japanese beetle quarantine reg- 
ulations by the Secretary of Agriculture ineludes 
minor changes which become effective May 15. 

The only change which involves additional re- 
strictions is a provision giving the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture authority to require in the 
transporting of farm products, nursery and orna- 
mental stock, sand, soil, earth, peat, compost, and 
manure, out of or through the regulated area, pro- 
tection from possible beetle infestation. The pro- 
tection must be in a manner approved by a United 
States inspector. To the definition of nursery and 
ornamental stock is added the phrase “or portions 
of plants for ornamental use.” Other changes are 
mostly verbal. ’ 

With the additions made last December, the en- 
tire territory quarantined now includes six coun- 
ties and parts of counties in southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, 13 counties or parts of counties in southern 
New Jersey, and a part of New Castle County, Dela- 
ware. The revision of the regulations includes a 


description .of the area now included under the 
quarantine. 
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THE GRAIN MARKET SITUATION 


By G. A. COLLIER 


peateau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture 


The grain market has been quite upset during 
the past month. Unsettled political conditions in 
several European countries, together with the 
strike which has recently developed in England, 
have created a very uncertain situation in respect 
to the European demand for wheat during the re- 
mainder of the crop year. Weather conditions have 
been generally favorable for the development of 
the Winter wheat crop both in the United States 
and Europe but the supply available for the world’s 
needs during the next two months is materially 
smaller than at this time last year. The corn 
market has worked lower and future prices have 
reached a new low point for the crop year to date. 

The average condition of the Winter wheat crop 
on May 1 for the United States was 84 per cent of 
normal compared with 77 per cent on May 1 last 
year. The area to be harvested.is..estimated at 
about 37,085,000 acres, or about 2,216,000 acres less 
than the careage planted lastfall and 5,816,000 
acres more than the acreage harvested last year. 
The condition reported on May 1 is indicative of a 
yield per ‘acre of approximately 14.8. This yield 
on the estimated area to be harvested would pro- 
duce 548, 908, 000: bushels compared with a produc- 
tion last year ‘of “398, 486,000 bushels. 


The condition of the crop is higher than the 
average in the Southwest, Kansas and in the West, 
including the Pacific Coast. The heaviest aband- 
onment was in South Dakota, Montana and Colo- 
rado and was caused by the dry weather last win- 


-ter and fall. = 


Information relative to the acreage of Winter 
wheat in European countries is not complete but 
for the countries for which reports have been re- 
ceived acreage has been slightly reduced from that 
of last year. : 

The seeding of Spring wheat was practically com- 
pleted at the first of May but the weather has been 
too dry for proper germination. Local showers 
have occurred over parts of the belt during the 
past few days but at this writing (May 8). western 
Nebraska and southeastern South Dakota ‘are still 
badly in need of moisture. Heavy wind storms 
have dome some damage to the crop in places and 
the wheat that is up is uneven in many sections. 


The conditions in the Spring wheat area of Can- 
ada are generally favorable and better than at this 
time last year, according to the Manitoba Free 
Press. This report indicates that from 75 to 100 
per cent of the wheat has been seeded and 30 to 
50 per cent of that seeded is up one to two inches 
and is fully 10 days ahead of last year. A state- 
ment of the acreage prepared in Canada for the 
1926 crop shows a slight decrease over that of last 
year but the ultimate acreage will be determined 
by the amount of spring plowing that farmers are 
enabled to do. 

The movement of wheat to market has held up 
well during the past few weeks considering the 
small stocks reported on March 1. The prospect of 
a large Winter wheat crop, however, has caused 
farmers to dispose of their remaining stocks of 
wheat. Demand has not been active as buyers 
generally have been taking only sufficient wheat 
for their immediate needs, but it has been larger 
than the current receipts and has resulted in a 
further reduction of commercial stocks, which are 
now reported at around ° 27,000,000 bushels comr 
pared with about 43,500,000 bushels at this time last 
year. Mill holdings at the last of March totaled 
nearly 65,000,000 bushels, which with the small de- 
mand for flour which has prevailed have been 
greater than the needs of some of the mills. Inter- 
ior mills in the Hard Winter wheat belt have re- 
cently been offering some of their stocks upon the 
market to reduce their supply. 

Cash prices have generally followed the trend of 
future prices but the premiums for high protein 
wheat have largely disappeared in the Hard Winter 
wheat markets and mills were paying more atten- 
tion to test weight than to protein content. Har- 
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vesting of new wheat is expected to begin in Texas 
and Oklahoma in about 30 days and sales of con- 
siderable amounts of new wheat have been re- 
ported. Northwestern mills are reported to have 
bought Hard Winter wheat from the new crop. The 
unsettled situation in Europe has restricted the 
export demand but quotations on new crop wheat 
for shipment the last half of July are reported to 
be on the basis of about 12% cents over the Chi- 
cago September price f. o. b. Galveston. 

The Spring wheat markets have been rather dull 
with mills, the principal buyers of the current re- 
ceipts. Premiums for high protein wheats have 
also been lowered in the Spring wheat markets and 
mills are expected to take deliveries on wheat 
offered on future contracts. 

Prices of Soft Winter wheat have held relatively 
firmer than for the other classes because of the 
light supply. Mills have readily absorbed the cur- 
rent offerings at the principal markets. The mar. 
kets in the Pacific Northwest have declined with 
the central western markets and old crop Soft and 
Western White wheats are quoted at this writing 
at $1.43-$1.44 per bushel at Portland, Ore. Weather 
conditions have been very favorable for the 
development of the wheat crop in this territory 
and prospects for a large crop are good. New crop 
wheat is being sold on the basis of $1.31. per bushel 
for both Soft and Western White wheat delivered 
Portland or other terminal points. 

The oats market has not changed greatly during 
the past month, although prices declined slightly 
recently in sympathy with the decline in other feed 
grains. Receipts have not been large and have 
been well taken by shippers and elevator interests. 
Stocks are being gradually reduced and at the first 
of May were about a 1,000,000 bushels smaller than 
May 1 last year. Oats seeding is practically com- 
pleted but the germination of the spring oats has 
been rather uneven. Winter oats are heading in 
the South Atlantic States and harvesting is ex- 
pected to begin in Texas and Oklahoma by the last 
of the month. 

Prospects of ample supplies of corn during the 
last few months were largely responsible for the 
decline which occurred during the past week in 
corn future prices. The demand for cash grain has 
continued active, however, and prices for the cur- 
rent offerings of the better grades did not follow 
the full decline in the future prices. 

The world supply of corn is larger than last year 
as a result of good yields on a record acreage in 
Argentina. According to the official estimate the 
Argentine corn production this year will reach 
about 279,000,000 bushels. This is an increase of 
92,702,000 bushels over last year’s small crop. Al- 
lowing for 80,000,000 bushels for home consumption 
and seed requirements about 200,000,000 bushels 
will be left for export and carryover into the next 


season. Last year’s actual exports amounted to 
142,000,000 bushels from a crop of 186,000,000 
bushels. This large export, however, was appar- 


ently due to a large carryover from the good crop 
of the previous year. The yield per acre, according 
to the first estimate, is 26.3 bushels compared with 
25.6 bushels, the average for the past 5 years. 


Receipts of corn at .the markets continues of 
moderate volume but stocks have not been mater- 
jially increased recently and are not unusually large 
for this time of the year. Dry weather has imr 
proved the quality of the offerings and demand has 
been active for all the better grades. Western and 
southwestern markets have taken good amounts of 
corn and southern mills have been active buyers of 
White corn. White grades have been relatively 
higher than the Yellow and Mixed grades at the 
central western markets. 

Weather has been favorable for field work and 
planting at this writing has extended as far north 
as north central Iowa and southern Nebraska. 
Progress has been slower east of the Mississippi 
River and but little corn has been planted north of 
the Ohio River. Warmer weather is needed quite 
generally for the crop from the Mississippi Valley 
eastward, while rains are needed in lowa and 
Nebraska. 

The rye market has worked lower with wheat 
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although the relatively poor condition of the new 
crop has tended to strengthen the market. The con- 
dition of the crop May 1 was officially estimated at 
81.5 per cent of normal compared with 86.8 per cent 
on May 1 last year. The abandonment this year is 
considerably larger than last year and the acreage 
intended for grain is estimated at 3,565,000 acres, 
compared with 4,088,000 acres harvested in 1925. 

There has been very little export demand for 
rye but the market receipts have been well taken 
by mills and shippers. Stocks in commercial chan- 
nels are not large but are slightly larger than at 
this time last year, totaling about 138,750,000 
bushels. 


PEERLESS ELEVATOR ON NEW 
MONTANA RAILROAD 


The railroads, according to some historians, are 
the agencies almost wholly responsible for the de- 
velopment of the Western States. Steel rails, 
though, cannot make a prosperous community. Only 
after railroad officials are. convinced that there is 
enough. personal enterprise in a grain area to war- 
rant an investment of the railroad company’s 
money, is the contract for building the new line 
made. Last fall the Great Northern Railroad’s line 


. was extended from Scobey west to Peerless, Mont., 


a distance of about 20 miles. Just as soon as build- 
ing material could be transported over the new 
rails, construction on the Peerless grain storage 
plant was started. The president of the Peerless 
Farmers Grain Company is P. T. Karlsrud. Henry 
Jacobsen is vice-president, and Arnold Horgen, man- 
ager and secretary-treasurer. 

Their enterprise fills a definite need of the com- 
munity, and the business of the firm went imme- 
diately on to a paying basis. Wheat, flax, and 
other small grains are brought to the Peerless Ele- 
vator in a volume that is steadily increasing. The 
storage capacity for grain is 35,000 bushels in the 
80-foot structure which rests on a 30 by 33-foot 
foundation. The house is binned in 14 compart- 
ments. 

A gas engine, supplied by Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., is used for power. supply, and 400 feet of rope 
drive for power transmission. A Strong Scott 
Dump is installed along with two Fairbanks-Morse 
Scales, one of the hopper and one of the wagon 
type. Thus equipped, grain reception from the 
farmers and discharge into the Great Northern 
cars, is taken care of at a good rate of speed. 

As yet, this company has no sideline activity, all 
the attention of Manager Horgen being centered on 
developing the grain trade at this point. The Peer 
less Hlevator was completed January 20 of this 
year, and from the first it was haled by the cus- 
tomers as a plant well named, as it is up-to-date in 
every respect. Many consider it the best house 
in northeastern Montana. 

Some changes are now contemplated. A cleaner 
of adequate capacity is soon to be put to work and 
this will undoubtedly be a profitable investment, 
for the demand for it has already been consider- 
able. Another new development will be the electri- 
fication of the plant. A highline is to be carried 
through Peerless, Mont., this summer. Current 
from the loca] transformer will then be available 
at a nominal charge. 


AN independent investigation of the cost of wheat 
production in the profitable wheat growing districts 
in the Union of South Africa, has been made by 
the Division of Economics and Markets of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The Department says of 
this in a recent bulletin: 


It was found that the cost of production in the 
Cape Province, the principal wheat center, based on 
the returns for 1922 and 1923, was 18s. 2d. (about 
$4.35) per 200-pound bag. The average for three 
seasons was slightly higher. For the Orange Free 
State the cost for three seasons averaged Li 4s. 
($5.82) per bag. In the Orange Free State crop fail- 
ures, due to locusts, hail, drought, and blight, diffi- 
culties seldom encountered in the Cape, are fairly 
frequent. Wheat is the principal crop in the winter 
rainfall area and, while it supports a fairly large 
body of prosperous farmers, “the toll of years of 
unrelieved wheat growing is surely being exacted’, 
and the crop is not as lucrative as formerly. An im- 
portant factor contributing to the high cost of pro- 
duction is the low yield per acre whi P is almost the 
lowest in the world. 
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Decatur Entertains Illinois Grain Dealers 


Annual Convention Affords Large Attendance at Crowded Two-Day Session 
Alternating Business and Pleasure 


men, both financial and in the contributing of 
their time and effort, the thirty-third annual 
convention of the Illinois Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion was splendidly entertained during the two- 
day program, May 11 and 12. All of the time not 
actually spent in the convention hall was disposed 
of advantageously and the membership had every 
‘reason to remember the Decatur meeting as an en- 
joyable one. Headquarters for the meetings was at 
the Orlando Hotel, and the registration was well in 
excess of 300 before noon of the first day. 
President C. E. Graves, of Weston, called the 
meéting to order at 10:30 the first day, and, after 
_the invocation by Rev. Fred W. Ingvolstead, there 
was an address of welcome by Mayor E. R. Elder, 
of Decatur. In offering the facilities of the city to 
the visiting grain dealers, the mayor paused for a 
few moments to say something of the leading in- 
dustries of the city. He paid special tribute to the 
Staley Manufacturing Company, alluding to the 
company’s civic spirit and relating several in- 
stances in which this spirit was demonstrated in 
a practical way. ; ‘ 
President Graves replied briefly, and then pro- 
ceeded with his address, saying: 


PRESIDENT GRAVES’ ADDRESS 


In congratulating the grain trade at the convention 
in Peoria last May, on having escaped the pernicious 
legislation advocated by the professed friends, and 
would-be saviors of the agricultural class, your presi- 
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dent felt rather optimistic as to the future, from the 
fact that prices for all farm products were bringing 
remunerative prices to the producer, which in turn 
would curtail the activities of the professional agitator 
and the bunk politician. However, the prevailing low 
prices for and oats, the former cereal being 
of very poor quality, thereby lessening the demand for 
commercial purposes, and the surplus of the latter grain, 
furnished the ammunition for the agitator and politic- 
ian to wage the most intensive campaign for menacing 
legislation ever conducted in the history of our country. 


corn 


As a result of this activity we find the agricultural 
committee in the lower house of Congress reporting out 
threé bills, for the consideration of its members, with- 


out specifically 
situation 


recommending any _one of the three, a 
unheard of in the annals of that legislative 
body. One, known as the Aswell-Curtis Bill, is satis- 
fied that $10,000,000 from the United States treasury 
will perform the miracle for farm relief; another, known 
as the Tincher Bill, requires $100,000,000 of Uncle Sam’s 
treasury Notes to experiment with, and last but not 
least, the bill sired by Congressman Haugen and Dick- 
inson and whose damn is ‘the “Committee of Twenty- 
two” (and which will be damned by .the real farmer later 
on if it becomes a law), is contented but not satisfied 
with the insignificant sum of $375,000,000 of the tax- 
payers’ money to play with. The latter bill is sponsored 
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by the American Farm Bureau Federation, as it will in 
all probability furnish more jobs and take care of more 


of the professed patriots for agricultural relief, and 
whose advocates say it must be this or nothing. 
The Tincher Bill is being “fathered” by Secretary , 


Jardine, and appears to have the backing of the admin- 
istration, but we doubt if the chief executive of our na- 
tion has any real faith in any of this proposed 
legislation for farm relief, as he knows it will conflict 
with his well known and sensible plan for tax reduction. 
The statement in his Chicago address last fall ‘‘that 
some will go broke on a mountain of gold while others 
will grow rich on a.stone pile,” explains the entire sit- 
uation in a nut-shell. 

Perhaps the most sensible plan for farm relief, 
known as the McKinley-Adkins. Bill, sponsored by two 
of the best friends the farmer has in Congress, is not 
even being considered. The features of this bill will 
be ably presented by Professor Charles Stewart, chief 
of agricultural economics, University of Illinois, to your 
association this afternoon. It was with some hesitation 
that your presiding officer presumed to discuss farm 
relief legislation, in his annual address, from the fact 
that if your best judgment caused you to have an opin- 
ion that did not coincide with the radical, you are 
branded at once as an enemy of the farmer and farm 
organizations. 

The independent grain dealer and his organization 
welcomes any constructive legislation for the good of 
the grain trade, and the farmer in general, but will 
stand four-square in opposition to any legislation that 
confers special favors to some one in his line of busi- 
ness, but denies him the same privileges under the law. 
The time has come when men who have the courage 
of their convictions must stand for them in a most 
emphatic manner and oppose the demagogue who is 
only an office seeker, or a professional fee artist. 

The brief entitled “The Grain Trade,” prepared by the 
Dealers National 
Association, did more to awaken sentiment and cause 
the defeat of the McNary-Haugen Bill than all other 
things combined. The same committee also compiled 
the publication, “Co-operation in the United States,” and 
if every farm publication would have published its 
contents, or each farm organization presented every 
member with a copy, the three-ring circus would not 
be performing in the legislative halls of Congress at the 
present time. 

The plea is being made that special legislation was 
enacted for the railroads, manufacturers and labor, then 
why not for agriculture? Some of this was war-time 
legislation and should be repealed instead of enacting 
further legislation that would only add fuel to the flame 
and defeat the purpose of its enactment. 

The present high freight rates on grain are the cause 
of much dissatisfaction to both shipper and producer. 
At the same time the increased cost of operating the 
railroads, due to higher priced material, better pay to 
employes, building hard roads parallel with some of the 
short lines, and as a natural result reducing the income 
of both the passenger and freight departments, raises 
the question as to whether rates can be reduced without 
curtailing the efficiency of the railroads. The railroads 
are essential to the grain trade, and have had more to 
do with the commercial development of our country 
than any other one thing. The regional advisory boards, 
composed of shippers of all commodities, which have 
operated so efficiently the past two years in conjunction 
with the American Railway Association, have promoted 
a get-together spirit between shipper and carrier, re- 
sulting in much benefit to both. Let us hope that the 
best minds on both sides of the rate controversy may 
bring about a happy solution of this important question 
at the earliest date possible. 

The independent grain dealer has no quarrel with 
the farmer or farm organizations, in fact many grain 
men are also farmers and members of farm organiza- 
tions. His interest is in the prosperity of the farmer, 
and On many occasions that interest has been mani- 
fested in timely financial aid during depression and low 
prices, also good advice in selling at remunerative prices 
to the producer. However, any legislation that will 
enable any particular class of people, farmer or other- 
wise, to extract money from the Federal, state or county 
treasury to fight some one in the. same line of business, 
and who is conducting it in a lawful and legitimate 
manner, is not conducive to good government, and 
furthermore is a violation in*both spirit and letter of the 
principle embodied in the Constitution of the United 
States of America. The opinion of your humble servant 
is that what our country is most in need of at the 
present time is a thorough study of the preamble to 
our national constitution and a closer application of the 
Golden Rule to our fellow-men. Then, indeed, will the 
millennium have arrived in the grain trade. 


This was followed by the annual reports of the 


secretary, W. E. Culbertson of Delavan, and treas- 
urer, M. J. Porterfield of Murdock. The secretary 
submitted the following outline of the association’s 
activities during the last year. He commented on 
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legislative problems, scale inspection, 
arbitration and other subjects. 


SECRETARY’S ANNUAL REPORT 


Your secretary in presenting his eighth annual report 
will endeavor to be as brief as possible, yet give you 
an account of his stewardship the past year. 

In matters pertaining to national legislation we have 
opposed the adoption of the metric system for the United 
States standard of weights and measures, not because 
there is no merit to this system but for the reason that 
our present laws permit its use and we believe it a 
mistake to attempt to force the people to use something 
they do not want; besides, it would bring much expense 
and confusion to the grain trade. 

With no thought of protesting against the enactment 
of legislation, co-operative or otherwise, which would 
aid American agriculture, we have been compelled to. 
file objections against practically every measure so far 
introduced, because of discrimination against the inde- 
pendent grain dealer. Some of the measures go so far 
as to virtually drive the independent dealer out of the 
grain business. Your Association is anxious that the 
farmer be given relief, but it does not believe that de- 
stroying the existing marketing machinery will accom- 
plish the desired results. Prosperity for the producer 
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will not come from new methods of marketing unless 
they are founded upon sane business practices worked 
cut by years of experience in the trade. 

The scale department has continued to increase in 
efficiency, and the past year our inspectors have tested 
and repaired more grain scales than any year since 
the service was inaugurated. There is no scale in use 
by the grain trade that our inspectors cannot repair, 
and they are. always willing to help any dealer when 
in trouble, whether a member or not, but naturally, it 
is our rule to give preference to the member, when both 
member. and non-member are in trouble at the same 
time, but with two fully-equipped trucks on the road 
during the entire season it is very seldom that any 
dealer is compelled to be long without the use of his 
scale. The motto of this department is “Service,” and 
any inspector who fails to live up to this cannot expect 
to remain in our employ. We have but lately mailed 
notice to the entire trade that our inspectors were ar- 
ranging their trips for the season, and if you have not 
sent in your request for inspection, it should be at- 
tended to at.an early date. The charges made on the 
regular trips are less than where the inspector has to 
make a special one. 

The insurance department which has been maintained 
for the past two years netted the Association nearly 
$500 last year. This department is prepared to handle 
every class of insurance other than life and fire, the 
policies being written by the Integrity Mutual Casualty 
Company of Chicago. The cost of placing your insur- 
ance through your Association is no more than in any 
other first class company, and is probably less, for the 
Integrity has always allowed some dividends. The com- 
missions earned by your Association, though small, 
prove most welcome, and it is hoped that more of our 
members may patronize this department upon the ex- 
piration of their present policies. 

In matters pertaining to arbitration, there has been 


nothing of dispute between our members which made . 


necessary calling a meeting of the arbitration commit- 
tee. However, there has been a number of misunder- 
standings adjusted by your secretary. This is the fourth 
consecutive year that we have had no cases referred to 
our committee, and is something for every member to 
be proud of. 

The 1926 Directory of the Grain Trade of Illinois was 
compiled and issued to the trade January 1. Special 
effort was made to make this directory the most com- 
plete and accurate of any ever issued, and your secre- 
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tary desires to take this means of thanking those who 
gave us their assistance, and especially the advertisers, 
for without the advertisers it would be impossible for 
our organization to get out a directory of the character 
we do. The cost of printing amounts to more than $800, 
and to mail a copy to each of the elevators and mills 
in Illinois requires nearly $200 in postage. The labor 
is done by our regular office force and as a rule the 
Association is able to show some financial benefits from 
the directory. The profits this year were indeed most 
welcome. 

In addition to attending to the regular correspondence 
of the office, your secretary has spent as much time as 


possible in visiting the members and attending local 


meetings. During the past year very few new members 
were added to the Association, and as a result, our 
membership shows a loss. Through business failures 
we have lost 16 members, and 14 through resignation, 
a total of 30 members. 

In conclusion, your secretary wishes to take this op- 
portunity of thanking the officers, directors and mem- 
bers of this organization who, have so willingly co- 
operated with him in every way, and assisted him at 
all times. 

As to the financial condition of the Association, our 
books show: Balance on hand May 1, 1925, of $1,836.- 
24; receipts, $7,541.58; disbursements, $7,567.44; leav- 
ing a balance on hand May 1, 192%6,-of $1,810.38. 

Chairman E. M. Wayne of the Executive Comr 
mittee reported that the committee had had but 
little for its attention in the past year. 

At the conclusion of the first morning’s session 
the chair appointed the committees. The Nomi- 
nating Committee included: E. M. Wayne, chair- 
man, L. B. Walton, and V. L. Horton. The Resolu- 
tions Committee included: H. A. Hillmer, chair- 
man, H. I. Baldwin, J. E. Brennan, W. A. Webb, and 
E. Hammon. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


President Graves opened the afternoon session 
by announcing that it would be impossible for 
Fred G. Horner, president of the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Association, to address the meeting as he had 
been detained in Washington, D. C., on the national 
association’s business. It had also been hoped that 
Secretary Charles Quinn of the national organiza- 
tion could be present but the same reason applied in 
the case of his absence. 


DR. STEWART’S ADDRESS 


The first speaker of the afternoon session was 
Professor Charles L. Stewart, chief of agricultural 
economics, University of Illinois, who spoke on 
“Farm Relief and the Grain Trade.” 

As long as the Federal treasury goes without 
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a quarter to a half billion dollars of import revenue 
each year because of keeping tariff duties highly 
protective for American industry, this country is 
justified in allowing tariff rebates or even in paying 
out cash to at least half these sums in favor of 
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American agriculture, said Dr. Stewart. 

Grain dealers occupy a position which should en- 
able them to work both with agriculture and with 
industry in shaping national legislation designed 
to bring protection prices to agricultural products 
of which our country has exportable surpluses. It 
should not be difficult, he said, for grain dealers to 
help industrial leaders to see the importance of a 
prosperous American agriculture from the stand- 
point of American industry. On the other hand, 
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be dealt with freely under bill, be 
restricted to only two years. 

Second, in administering awards designed to 
raise prices of products by the amounts of import 
duties, special effort should be made to raise the 
prices of finished products in equal proportion to 
the advances in the prices effected on raw mater- 
ials. If the price of wheat is advanced by 42 cents 
a bushel it would seem that the price of flour 
should be advanced $1.89 a barrel, or 85 cents more 
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grain dealers should work with agricultural leaders 
in amending measures now before Congress or 
otherwise in promoting legislation that will bring 
American prices for farm products without sacri- 
fice to our millers or other processors and dealers 
in the raw and finished products of our agriculture. 

A constructive attitude on the part of the grain 
dealers could do more now than at any time in over 
a quarter of a century to help remove the influences 
which tend to stunt our grain trade and which 
threaten to plunge our consumers into a position of 
dependence on other countries for food supply. 

While the consideration of too far-reaching 
amendments to measures now before Congress 
might obstruct the major interest of farmers and 
grain dealers, nevertheless it is not too late to im- 
prove pending bills to the mutual advantage of the 
two groups. Three such amendments are worthy 
of consideration. 

First, in making Government awards designed to 
Americanize prices of farm products; unnecessary 
restrictions of the board’s liberty in awarding con- 
tracts: or in making other awards may lead to 
serious Jegal difficulties and are, therefore, inadvis- 
able. 

When export bounties were paid on grain by the 
national taxpayers of England and when export 
premiums in the form of tariff rebates were de- 
veloped on grain in Germany and more recently in 
Sweden, it was not required that awards be granted 
to one form of export agency in preference to an- 
other. A Government agency should be permitted 
to make awards so as best to conserve the funds 
it administers and so as to obtain the most efficient 
accomplishment of the ends for which the awards 
are let. Otherwise, the Government may be placed 
in the position of having awarded subsidies or re- 
bates to a particular co-operative association or a 
particular non-cooperative agency rendering serv- 
ice less efficient than that which a competitor 
might have given. It is not necessary that the 
period during which non-co-operative agencies can 


per barrel than the present import duty on flour. 
So long as the present import duty on flour is left 
at $1.04 per barrel, it would seem desirable that 
the advance effected in the case of a bushel of 
wheat should be in the neighborhood of 23 cents. 
Provision could probably be made in any bill put 
forward for passage whereby rates on raw mater- 
ials might be applied on a proportional basis until 
such time as higher import duties are effected in 
the case of the finished product. 

The substitution of tariff rebates for direct cash 
subsidies from the treasury would be a third de- 
sirable development. This would make it possible 
to avoid difficulties of a constitutional order almost 
sure to arise if treasury expenditures are made in 
the form of cash subsidies. 

Even if tariff rebates were caused to affect treas- 
ury receipts by as large amounts as subsidies would 
affect treasury expenditures their ability to stand 
the court test recommends them ahead of cash 
subsidies. One point in favor of tariff rebates, or 
export debentures as they are called in S. 2289 and 
H. R. 7392, is that rates per bushel or barrel for 
export action may be set at different figures from 
those which appear for the same products in the 
import tariff schedules. This would make it a 
simple matter to keep export rates on raw products 
in line with those on products of agricultural mill- 
ing and other processes. 

At the conclusion of the address, it was pro- 
posed that the plan proposed by Professor Stew- 
art be endorsed; but inasmuch as the time for 
debate would be limited at this time, the proposal 
was referred to the Resolutions Committee, to be 
reported back at the next morning’s session. 

The meeting then adjourned till morning, and 
dhe members spent the remainder of the afternoon 
in either making a trip through the Staley Manu- 
facturing Company’s plant or taking a boat ride 
on Lake Decatur. Motor busses were provided 
which gave those present a rapid means of getting 
either to the lake or the plant, as they preferred. 
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The evening of the first day was spent at the 
Elks’ Club on Lake Decatur. The groups which had 
visited the Staley factory in the afternoon were 
transported in motor busses to the club house, 
and the others who had taken the boat trip were 
landed at the club’s dock. Extensive arrangements 
had been. made for entertainment, and the ladies 
were invited. A large dinner was served to over 
400 grain dealers and their wives and friends at the 
Elks’ Club, the occasion being enlivened by excel- 
lent music and various numbers on the program. 
Following this there was a dance. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


The second day’s proceedings were opened with 
an address by Charles S. Clark of Chicago, who 
spoke on “Free Storage or Larceny by Embezzle- 
ment.” Among other facts, he pointed out that 
there were 2,251 elevators at country stations in 
Illinois in 1912, and there are now 2,051. There are 
1,507 stations operated in the state, 1,040 of which 
have one elevator only, 404 have two, 52 have 
three, 10 have four, and one has five. 

Following this address, the meeting was open for 
general discussion of various subjects, and Mr. 
Butler was called upon to talk on sidelines han- 
dled by country elevators. 


Mr. Butler said that he had recently undertaken a 
survey, for insurance purposes, based on the au- 
dits of about 80 country elevators distributed over 
a large area. Some of the houses considered han- 
dled sidelines and some did not, and an analysis 
was made comparing the profits on grain and the 
profits on sidelines. “The margin of profit in the 
grain business alone,” said Mr. Butler, “was 4.51 
per cent; and the margin of profit in sidelines was 
12 per cent. Operating costs ran to about 8 per 
cent, showing a net margin in the handling of 
grain of 1.52 per cent; and a net margin in the 
handling of sidelines of 9.5 per cent.” 

He went on to say that the daily expenses in 
some cases ran as low as 67 cents, and that on an 
investment of about $16,000 ran in certain cases 
around $14.50 per day. The average of the whole 
number considered, as to net profit per annum was 
$3,000. f ; 

He also pointed out that in the matter of short- 
ages oats and wheat showed better than 2 per cent 
in these analyses, based on 1924 figures, while the 
average for corn was .18 per cent. Only certain 
ones of the 80 elevators were included in this com- 
pilation. Mr. Butler said that he felt it necessary 
to question the accuracy of the figures on which 
this is based as the difference seemed too great to 
be logical. 


The subject of the metric system on the bill now 
pending before Congress to compel its use was in- 
troduced, and. it was pointed out that the adoption 
of this legislation would lead to large expense to 
country elevators, in that equipment would have 
to be replaced. It would mean the scrapping of ex- 
isting weights and replacing of scale beams. 

President Graves called on J. A. Schmitz, weighr 
master of the Chicago Board of Trade, and asked 
his views on the subject. Mr. Schmitz said that 
while the mechanical difficulties in changing to the 
metric system would be considerable and the cost 
involved would naturally be an important item, he 
considered that the necessary mental adjustment 
would be of still greater import. He said it would 
not only involve the matter of the elevator opera- 
tors getting used to thinking in the new measure 
instead of bushels, but would also involve getting 
the farmers used to it. He said he could easily 
see that this might become a much more serious 
problem than might appear-at first glance. 

In concluding his remarks, Mr. Schmitz called 
attention to that portion of Secretary Culbertson’s 
report which referred to extensive use of the II- 
linois. Grain Dealers Association’s scale department. 
He stressed the importance of having accurate 
scales and pointed out that by making the use of 
the Association’s facilities more general it would 
be possible to keep the cost of the work down to a 
minimum. He reviewed briefly what was being 
done in a similar way at the terminal market in 
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Chicago, pointing out that three scale men were 
kept busy there throughout the year. 
DISTRICT MEETINGS—MEMBERSHIP 

The president introduced the subject of holding 
district meetings of grain dealers throughout the 
state during the year, and asked for expressions 
from those present. Mr. Butler recited briefly what 
had been accomplished in this way by the Ohio As- 


sociation, saying that at some of the district meet-. 


ings which they had held there had been an at- 
tendance of 100 or more grain men. He also ex- 
plained that the plan had been a great assistance in 
recruiting new members. 

Secretary Culbertson then spoke briefly in re- 
gard to the International Harvester Company’s ex- 
change offer of corn for implements. The question 
was asked from ‘the floor as to what plan the com- 
pany intended to use for handling the corn, and 
what part, if any, the elevator men would have in 
handling the situation. Mr. Culbertson replied 
that he was informed by the harvester company’s 
general agent that the plans for marketing the corn 
had not yet been perfected. 

The Resolutions Committee was then called upon 
to report, and the following resolutions, offered by 
Chairman Hillmer, were unanimously adopted by 
the convention. 

RESOLUTIONS 


A resolution was adopted in memory of the late 
Victor Dewein of the Association, who died during 
the past year. 

A resolution was adopted opposed to the dockage 
feature in the proposed new grades in the pro- 
jected United States Government standards for 
barley. 

A resolution was passed advocating acceptance 
‘of Professor Stewart’s invitation to attend the com- 
ing short course in elevator management, to be held 
in June, at the University of Illinois. 

A resolution was adopted indicating that whereas 
an acute price depression exists in the agricultural 
world, the Illinois Grain Dealers Association would 
be pleased to co-operate in securing legislation 
which would tend toward improved conditions, util- 
izing the present marketing system; and the resolu- 
tion particularly commended the export debenture 
plan, as included in the McKinley-Adkins Bill in 
Congress. Telegrams were to be sent to President 
Horner and Secretary ‘Quinn of the Grain Dealers 
National Association covering this resolution. 

A resolution of thanks was recorded, to Profes- 
sor Stewart and C. S. Clark for their addresses; to 
the grain dealers of Decatur for the welcome ex- 
tended and the generous entertainment; to the con- 
vention hotel; to the insurance companies who asr 
sisted in registration; and to the retiring officers 
for their services to the Association during the 
year. Jap he 


REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Following the adoption of the resolutions, Chair- 
man E. M. Wayne of the Nominating Committee 
moved that the secretary be requested to cast the 
unanimous ballot of the membership for the fol- 
lowing officers for the new term: President, A. C. 
Koch, Breese; first vice-president, L. A. Tripp, As- 
sumption; second vice-president, H. R. Meents, Clif- 
ton; and the following directors: H. M. Dewey, 
Camp Grove; Fred G. Horner, Lawrenceville; 
Thomas Ogden, Champaign; L. W. Railsbach, Wel- 
don; and F. S. Ware, Butler. 

The officers and directors named having been 
unanimously elected, President Graves introduced 
the President-Elect, A. C. Koch, who was duly in- 
stalled and made a brief address. He called at- 
tention to the necessity for concerted action, and 
said that the cure for the present agricultural dif- 
ficulty does not lie in legislation but the farm 
leaders fear to tell the farmers so. He promised a 
continuation of the constructive policies of the Il- 
linois Grain Dealers Association and assured the 
members that he stood ready to serve the grain 
men of Illinois in his term of office to the best of 
his ability. 

After the applause had subsided, he called for 
any new business which might require attention 
before adjournment. Mr. Booth spoke of the ad- 
visability of a membership campaign, and said that 
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the enthusiastic welcome extended to the conven- 
tion extended by the Decatur men had inspired 
him to ask for renewed efforts in strengthening the 
organization. A brief discussion followed, in which 
it was suggested that the ever-ready chairman of 
the Executive Committee, E. M. Wayne, be desig- 
nated “a flying squadron of one” to travel the state 
on a membership drive. 

On motion by Mr. Wayne, the meeting adjourned 
sine die, 


NEW PHILADELPHIA ELEVATOR: 


Replacing the structure which was destroyed by 
fire two years ago, the Reading Company last 
month officially opened at Twentieth and Hamilton 
Streets, in the heart of Philadelphia, its new modern 
concrete elevator. It is understood to have cost in 
the neighborhood of $325,000 and has a capacity of 
250,000 bushels. The new grain elevator is located 
on the tracks of the Reading Company and 
is equipped for the efficient handling of do- 
mestic grain, in addition to which a storage in 
transit privilege permits the reshipment of western 


READING ELEVATOR AT PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


grain for export through the company’s Port Rich- 
mond Elevators at Philadelphia. 

The elevator is electrically operated and is esr 
pecially designed for the quick handling of grain 
both from cars and to.teams or motor trucks. There 
are three grain legs having a combined capacity 
of 10,000 to 12,000 bushels per hour, all of which 
can be operated at the same time. Ample storage 
bins have been provided for special or individual 
use to enable merchants to retain the identity of 
their grain if required. Equipment includes the 
most modern cleaning and screening machinery to 
take care of all kinds of grain, as well as the latest 
type of hopper, modern signal system, ticket ele- 
vator, speaking tubes, telephones, etc. The build- 
ing is also fitted with a venting system, so designed 
as to reduce explosive risks to a minimum. Two 
concrete driveways leading from 19th Street to 20th 
Street serve the elevator and two 20-ton Fairanks 
Seales are conveniently located for the purpose of 
weighing empty and loaded teams or trucks. The 
new elevator will be operated by the Philadelphia 
Grain Elevator Company, a subsidiary of the Read- 
ing Company, of which O. H. Hagerman is the 
manager. 

In addition to this structure, the Reading Com-' 
pany is also building a new export elevator at Port 
Richmond which will have a capacity of 2,500,000 
bushels. Work on this elevator is being pressed 
and when completed it will give the Port of Phila- 
delphia facilities for handling 7,500,000 bushels. 


trades in grain futures, 


‘was started. 
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HE case of the Kansas City Board of Trade against 
North T. Gentry, attorney general of Missourl, 
attacking the legality of the .Missouri tax on 

is now pending, having been 

taken under advisement by Federal judges Van Valken- 
burg, Reeves and Otis. The petition was filed by the 

Board on February 12 this year, and on February 15 
Judge Reeves granted a temporary restraining order, 
providing that the taxes be impounded until such time 
as the case is decided. The suit grows out of an act 
by the Missouri legislature passed in 1907 which states 
that a tax of 25 cents must be paid on every trade in 
which grain is bought for future delivery. The Board of 
Trade contends that this act was superseded by the Cap- 
per-Tincher Act, passed by Congress September 21, 1922, 

declaring all trades in grain futures to be interstate 

commerce, and is therefore null and void. Since the 
suit involves the constitutionality of a state law, it must 
be heard by three United States judges. A substantial 
amount of money is involved in the case, which seeks 
only to enjoin the attorney general from collecting any 
such taxes in the future. There is no question of re- 
fund on past taxes, except in the case of the taxes 
which have been collected since the action by the Board 

These have been impounded, by order of 
the court, and in case the law is thrown out by the 

decision of the judges, this amount, a considerable sum, 

will be returned to the traders from whom it was col- 
lected. The Kansas City Board was represented in the 
recent hearing by HE. R. Morrison, James E. Nugent, 

Homer H. Berger, H. H. Hassler and C. C. Byers, Jr. 

The hearing was also attended by Henry Davis, attorney 

for the St. Louis Merchants Exchange, and Morris 

Townley, attorney for the Chicago Board of Trade. A 

decision in the case is expected in a short time. 

e > e 


Two memberships on the Kansas City Board of Trade 
have changed hands recently, both going to the same 
company. The memberships, which formerly belonged 
to B. M. Huffine, of the Huffine Grain Company, and to 
T. B. Armstrong, were purchased by the Continental 
Grain Company of Chicago, for a consideration of $10,- 
000 and $11,500 respectively. The Continental Grain 
Company will be represented on the Kansas City Board 
of Trade by S. S. Carlisle, who will manage the office 
of the company here, and S. Mayer, of Chicago, vice- 
president of the company, who, however, will retain 
his residence in Chicago. Mr. Carlisle was formerly 
connected with the W. J.. Edwards Grain Company of 
St. Louis, coming from there to take charge of the 
Kansas City office of the Continental. It has not been 
decided under what name the company will operate 
here, a change in the name being necessary because 
there is a company already operating on the Kansas 
City Board of Trade under the name of the Continental 
Grain Company. ! 
* * * 

Stuart Carkener, father of George S. Carkener, vice- 
president of the firm of Goffe & Carkener, grain dealers 
of this city, died here recently. Mr. Carkener was a 
prominent lawyer until his retirement from active life 
in 1920, a Civil war veteran and a pioneer of Kansas 
City, coming here 40 years ago. A graduate of the 
University ‘of Michigan, Mr. Carkener was, at the time 
of his death at the age of 8&8, probably the oldest 
alumnus of that university. 

* = * 

Lucius M. Couch, mill feed jobber, with offices in the 
Postal Building, died here at his home recently. Death 
was caused by influenza and a consequent weakness of 
the heart. Mr. Couch was 65 years of age and had 
been in the feed business in this city for 20 years. Mr. 
Couch came to Kansas City in 1895 from Greensboro, 
N. C. His father was John Quincy Adams Couch, a 
descendant of the sixth president of the United States. 
His widow, Mrs. Laura Couch, is the daughter of 
Martha Hayes, who was a cousin of ex-President Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes. Besides his widow he leaves a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Mattie C. Peltzer, of Los Angeles. 

7 = = * 

The Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers’ Advisory Board 
met here April 28 in the office of Clyde M. Reed, chair- 
man of the Board, for the purpose of making plans to 
organize a joint terminal grain committee, composed 
of representatives of the elevators, mills, commission 


firms and Boards of Trade, together with the respective 
representatives of the principal grain carrying railroads 
of this section. The purpose of the committee is to 
speed up service on cars at terminal points. The duties 
of the committee, as outlined, would consist of gather- 
jing information from the railroads covering Kansas 
City and the principal interior hold and reconsignment 
points, such as Wichita, Hutchinson, Salina and possi- 
bly Topeka. It was suggested that the committee estab- 
lish headquarters at Kansas City, and be assisted by 
like committees to be established at Wichita, Hutchin- 
son and Salina. 

: C2 Me: 

A comprehensive plan, designed to make Kansas an 
even greater wheat state, was outlined at a recent con- 
ference of representatives of wheat growers’ associa- 
tions, railroad and grain exchange officials, and authori- 
ties from the Kansas State Agricultural College, held 
in this city at the call of Dr. F. D. Farrel, president of 
the college. The conference was attended by approxi- 
mately 40 representatives of all interests in the State 
connected with the wheat industry. The plan calls for 
a five-year program looking toward improvements in 
quality, greater increase in yield, lower costs of pro- 
duction, better crop rotation, more effective marketing, 
and larger profits for the farmer. The program was 
worked out by the deans and the president of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College as a part of the exten- 
sion division work of the college, and states in the 
introduction that united effort will accomplish more than 
individual effort in extension work. The ultimate goal 
at the end of five years is as follows: 1—Hessian Fly 
controlled 100 per cent. 2—-Smut of wheat and sor- 
ghum controlled 80 per cent. 38—Market reports fol- 
lowed by 20 per cent of the farmers. 4—-Wheat sold 
on protein and grade basis by 80 per cent of farmers. 
5—Standard varieties planted by 80 per cent of the 
farmers. 6—Crop rotation practiced on 5 per cent of 
farms. 

* * * 

Harry Williams, head of the H. R. Williams Mill 
Supply Company, died here at his home after a long 
illness. Mr. Williams was 59 years old and had been 
in business for 21 years. He was well known to millers 
all over the country. He is survived by the widow, and 
one daughter, Mrs. Ruth Richards. 

* * * 


According to an article which appeared in the Kan- 
sas Cityan, the official organ of the Kansas City Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in the recent issue which was sent 
to the prominent business men in the towns which were 
visited on the annual trade trip of the Chamber, Kan- 
sas City is steadily increasing its standing as one of 
the large grain markets of the country. The article 
states that Kansas City, the third largest general grain 
market in the country and the largest primary wheat 
market in the world, has made substantial increases in 
its elevator capacity during the past year. Modern 
handling facilities installed in these elevators have also 
made it possible to handle a great deal more grain and 
is quite as important as the construction of additional 
storage space. Kansas City’s 41 public and private 
elevators have a total capacity of 86,172,500 bushels. 
The article continues by saying that as a flour milling 
center Kansas City ranks third. 
mills have a total capacity of 25,350 barrels per day. 
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CORRESPONDENT 
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LTHOUGH receipts of grain and feed the past 
month showed an increase over the previous 
month, the volume of business transacted by 
dealers was not up to their expectations and the prices 
were not satisfactory. Most of the buying was on a 
hand-to-mouth basis and buyers in many instances held 
off purchasing until they were assured that they were 
buying at rock bottom levels, while the grain and feed 
business insofar as receipts were concerned showed an 
increase, hay fell off. Dealers contended that this mar- 
ket still is feeling the effects of the short 1925 crop. 
Grain receipts for the month increased 304 cars over 
the previous period, feed 28 cars, while hay decreased 
261 cars. 
. 3 s 
The Cincinnati Grain & Hay Exchange is now issuing 
a daily market report for the benefit of its members 
and shippers to this market. It is known as the Dally 


Kansas City flour. 


Market. Report and is edited by George Mosbacker, with 
D. J. Schuh, executive secretary of the Exchange as 
business manager. For years the daily report detailing 
the movements of the grain and hay markets, both local 
and national was published by a concern which recently 
Mr: Mosbacker aspired to the head. The Exchange felt 
that it could serve its members and the shippers to this 
market better by taking over the publication and this 
was accomplished at a recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors. 
* * * 

Condolences of the trade were extended to Lewis W. 

Perkins, manager of the traffic department of the Cin- 


cinnati Grain & Hay Exchange last month, who suf- 
fered the loss of his wife on April 23. 
SDMA 
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slack judging from the report of receipts for April. 
Even oats and barley, heretofore counted on to 
help the grain total along a little and offset some of 
the losses, have shown drastic declines in receipts. Mil- 
waukee grain men declare that they are now convinced 
that grain supplies are going to be light for the rest of 
this crop year. The tendency has prevailed so long that 
they feel sure it will continue to the end of the crop 
season. The hopeful attitude however, is manifest for 
crops of the new year, the prospects being exception- 
ally bright in most of Milwaukee’s grain territory, bar- 
ring any continuation of the spell of dry weather. 
Construction of the Elevator “E” of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railroad is being rushed with all 
possible speed in the month of May. The plans call 
for an increase in storage capacity of no less than 660,- 
000 bushels. The structure has already been leased to 
the Armour grain interests. The new workinghouse 
will have a capacity of 210,000 bushels and the concrete 
bins to be added will hold about 450,000 bushels, so that 
the total storage capacity of the elevator will be 1,310,- 
000 bushels, there being at present 650,000 bushels 
capacity in the bins which were not razed by the fire. 
The Burrell Engineering & Construction Company of 
Chicago are the builders. Albert R, Taylor of the 
Armour Grain Company will be in active charge of the 
elevator. ‘The completion of this elevator by grain ship- 
ping time next fall will have a fine effect in stimulating 
the grain trade of this city,” declared Harry A, Plumb, 
secretary of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. He 
contends that this new structure will be the biggest 
factor next season in Milwaukee’s grain trade. Other 
grain men are equally optimistic over the bright pros- 
pects for the new season, because of the added con- 
veniences which will be available at the Milwaukee 
market. 


T grain trade of Milwaukee is still running very 


of * * 


The total grain in store in Milwaukee has been cut 
down to a considerable extent due to the beginning of 
navigation on the Great Lakes. The reports at the 
peing of the month indicated holdings of approximately 
183,000 bushels of wheat, 1,217,000 bushels of corn, 
724,000 bushels of oats, 129,000 bushels of barley and 
310,000 bushels of rye. Within a few weeks these grain 
supplies will be drawn down to a mere nominal point 
as shipments on the Great Lakes take care of all the 
last month’s accumulations, 
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The May rate of interest on advances at the Chamber 
of Commerce has been fixed by the Finance Committee 
at 6 per cent. This is the rate which has prevailed for 
many months, 

of * * 

Milwaukee grain men are again on a daylight sav- 
ings basis, in line with the Chicago Board of Trade. 
The rest of Milwaukee has no daylight saving but the 
grain men alone are able to keep up this desirable prac- 
tice and to keep the Exchange on a par with Chicago. 

Great Lakes shipping men report that the situation 
at Milwaukee is deplorable because so many boats are 
compelled to go out light because of lack of cargoes. 
Lake shipping men assert that the present situation is 
proof that tonnage is needed here rather than stimula- 
tion of the building of additional shipping facilities. 
Opening of the straits has sent into Milwaukee quite 2 
number of coal ships but most of these vessels have had 
to go out empty. The W. D. Rees took on grain at the 
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Rialto Elevator and the W. EH. Fitzgerald at the Kin- 
nickinnic Blevator and several additional coal boats will 
also load up with grain shortly. 
ee wih s 
One of the old time millers of Milwaukee who has 
been identified with the trade for many years, Carl 
Aken, is dead at the age of 67.. Mr. Aken organized 
the Aken Flour Milling Company many years ago and 
he was president of the company at the time of his 
death. Born in Germany, Mr. Aken emigrated to the 
United States at an early age. He was a member of 
the Von Steuben society and he was also prominent in 
Wisconsin Masonic circles, holding the Thirty Third 
degree in this order. He is survived by a widow, two 
daughiers, and one son. 
x) ee 
The developing of the grain business is proceeding 
at a good pace at Superior where 15 new concrete grain 
storage tanks with 600,000 bushels of capacity will be 
built this summer. The Itasca Elevator Company will 
be the builders and.they are planning to spend $600,000 
on the project. This will move the elevator capacity 
of Superior well up to the 20,000,000 bushel mark. Be- 
for this plan was announced, the elevator capacity of 
the city was a little more than 19,000,000 bushels. 
& * = 
James R. Stewart of Minneapolis has been elected to 
membership in the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 
& = * M4 
Walter J. Fitzgerald, the leading vessel agent of Mil- 
waukee, reports that this city will be a mecca for many 
steamers from foreign countries this year. He already 
has notice of several steamers coming from England 
and from Sweden. The first of these boats should ar- 
rive around May 20, he asserts. After unloading these 
ships Mr. Fitzgerald says he will hunt for traffic on the 
Great Lakes and many of them are likely to carry back 
grain to the leading Canadian ports. 
oe * ¢ 
One of the oldest members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, one who had been identified with the Hxchange 
since 1876, James Hannan, is dead at the age of 83 
years. This made Mr. Hannan a member of the local 
exchange for no less than 50 years, 
Mr, Hannan had lived in Milwaukee for about 70 
years and had been a familiar figure in the business, 


civic and political life of the city and state for many’ 


years. ‘Born in Ireland in County Limerick, he came to 
this country in 1858. Though he was only 18 years old 
in 1860, he got into the Civil War promptly. 

Early in his career Mr. Hannan became actively 
identified with the Republican Party. He was made 
deputy collector of customs in the Harrison administra- 
tion. Mr.°Hannan had 11- children of whom 10 still 
survive. His wife also survives. 

ss ts 

The following committees have been named for the 
Board of Directors of the Chamber of Commerce for 
the coming year: Finance: L. R. Fyfe, A. L. Flanagan 
and P. P. Donahue. Furniture and rooms: O. R. Sick- 
ert, L. J. Keefe and Harry A. Plumb. Grain to arrive: 
L. J. Keefe, P. P. Donahue and Linus J. Beck. Market 
reports: Linus J. Beck, J. V. Lauer and George D. 
Weschler. Committee on membership: G. W. Kruse, 
BH. La Budde and J. V. Lauer. Rules and regulations: 
A. L. Johnstone, O. R. Sickert and L. R. Fyfe. Supplies: 
Harry A Plumb, George B. Weschler and J, V. Lauer. 
Transportation: E La Budde, A. L. Flanagan and G. 
W. Kruse. 

The committees of the Chamber 
whole are as follows: 

Supervisors of Grain Inspection and. Weighing: J. H. 
Manning, E. H. Heimke, E. C. Christi, A. J. Tiebs and 
Josef Mueller. Supervisors of flour inspection: J. H. 
Crittenden, W.H. Manegold, J. H. Manning, Phillip 
Orth and F, Leu. Arbitration of dried peas and beans: 
Charles F. Coughlin, W. R. Madden, W. F. Lodde, Wil- 
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liam Haberman and D. V. Hales. Arbitration of grass 
and Clover seed; J. J. Crandall, F. W. Kellogg, H. V. 
Courteen, Hugo Teweles and R. I. Campbell. Cash 
grain closing: James T. Mallon, A. L. Jacobs, M. H. 
Kleser, with alternates, A. E, Lauer, James Lawrie and 
W. R. Madden. Membership: W. C. Holstein, William 
Witeneier, J. W. Rice, F. J. Phelan and James Lawrie. 
Publicity: C.:A. Houlton, E. J. Koppelkam, J. J. Mur- 
phy, John C Hensey and Secretary H. A. Plumb. 
Weather Reports: E. G. Hadden, Josef Mueller and T. 
M. Corcoran. 
* = = 


Milwaukee grain men are watching with the keenest 
interest the radical developments which are now taking 
place in connection with the new harbor building. The 
most important step in this process is the appointment 
of C. U. Smith as the Milwaukee: terminal engineer. 
The Milwaukee Harbor Commission has given Mr. Smith 
latitude to go ahead and develop the port terminal in 
his own way. Mr. Smith maintains that the best prac- 
tices known at present must be obtained first as a fund 
of information on which to base the Milwaukee terminal 
building. 

. = = 

Milwaukee is going to increase steadily as an impor- 
tant grain market, according to W. A. Hottensen, the 
newly elected president of the Chamber of Commerce. 
In the face of small and discouraging grain receipts for 
the last few months, Mr. Hottensen is still able to vision 
a great future for the Milwaukee market. 

In his president’s address to the grain men, he stated 
that one of the reasons why Milwaukee will prosper as 
a grain market is the reconstruction of Elevator “EB.” 
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As a background for the hopes for a great market 
here, he pointed to the outer harbor project which is 
rapidly being pushed to completion. When it is com- 
pleted, he declared that Milwaukee will easily be one 
“of the greatest ports on the Great Lakes. He said the 
new port would attract to Milwaukee more business 
than ever before and that is likely to have a very 
favorable effect on the grain trade here. 

A. R. Templeton, who has been head of the Armour 
grain interests for a long time has resigned to be suc- 
ceeded by Albert R. Taylor. Mr. Taylor has been in 
charge of the elevator department of the Armour Grain 
Company for two years, so that he is merely promoted 
to a better job. The change does not go into effect until 
the Jast day of June. 

* * * 

While strict economy must be practiced in the conduct 
of the Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Hottensen said that 
the high standard of seryice which has been maintained 
in all departments must be kept up. He mentioned 
especially the great need of a strong weighing and in- 
spection department, in which lines Milwaukee ranks 
second. to none in the country. He also commended 
liberal treatment of the transportation department, so 
that all of the traffic problems of the Milwaukee Ex- 
change can be met adequately. 

>, * * * 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce Clearing Asso- 
ciation has named F, J. Phelan as president, Joseph 
Lers as secretary, A. L. Flanagan as vice-president, 
Ww. A. Hottensen as treasurer, and J. A. Campbell as 
assistant secretary. The directors of the Association 
are A. L. Flanagan, H. H. Peterson, B. J. Aston. J. A. 


Campbell, Joseph Lers, F. J. Phelan and W. A. Hot- 
tensen. 
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OFT wheat premiums have declined rapidly due to 
S the slow milling demand and weakness of the grain 

markets. Receipts have been small, though enough 
for mill requirements. No. 2 Red wheat bids were four 
cents lower during the past week. The price is lower 
than at any time since last October. The country has 
not been selling as freely since the decline started. Out- 
side milling demand has improved some. A few mills 
who have been out of the market have started to bid for 
wheat again. The flour trade has picked up a little 
and some fair sales have been made lately. Many buy- 
ers are not willing to get in just now as they feel there 
may be a further decline. It is generally agreed there 
are many points of strength in our domestic situation 
but there are also prospects for large crops. 

> = * 

Millfeeds have been strong and the demand greatly 
improved. Bran and mixed feeds especially have been 
higher and in some cases hard to buy. One or two 
mills have been out of bran and not quoting for several 
days. Spring feeding has been heavy and this has been 
helpful to millfeeds. Mixers have also done a good busi- 
ness since spring temperatures arrived. The _ scarcity 
of offerings and light mill production has furnished 
the underlying strength and how long this condition will 
last no one can tell. Eastern buyers have been espe- 
cially active and it is likely a good share of local 
offerings have gone in that direction. 

* = * 

Corn prices are at the low point of the crop but no 
large cash demand has made its appearance. Toledo 
quotations have been maintained, well in line with com- 
peting markets. Receipts have been fair considering 
the state of the market. Corn has;been either greatly 


- improved with keeping quality unquestioned or imma- 


ture corn carrying a large percentage of damaged grains 
which is liable to put it out of condition at any time. 
Choice heavy local grown oats are still commanding 
good premiums. 

* = = 

Hay market has been practically unchanged during 

the month and prices remain steady. Dealers report 
demand slow and receipts light due to the heavy work 
on farms. The race track trade is’ just opening up and 
should cause more activity before long. Choice and 
No. 1 grades of Timothy have been firm. It is difficult 
to estimate the holdings of old hay in this section but 
they are believed to be quite large, 

* = * 


Clover seed trade has been sustained by the lateness 
of the season. Several hundred bags of cash changed 
hands during the past week. Some shortage is noted 
among the eastern trade who have come here recently 
for their requirements. Clean-up orders are much 
larger than expected and coming from widely separated 
sections. Trade has been considerably better than for 
the same time last year. Prices have held up unusually 
well in all the markets and especially Toledo. Many 
dealers and investors interested are wondering what the 
carryover will be this year. From information gleaned 
around here it will not be very large and should another 
short crop be harvested there might be a very strong 
market developed. Foreign seed will not be available 
until next November or December so that the domestic 
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situation will rule. October Clover has been especial 
strong with trade quite heavy. Some hedges are bei 
put out against cash to be carried over and others hav 
been buying in short sales. Present prices are pointed 
out aS low compared with those during and after th 
war. They are higher than in pre-war years however 
Much of the seed acreage was sacrificed to grain dur 
ing the war and this caused higher prices. In 1912 
Oetober sold above $12 and in 1919 reached the extreme 
high of $35.721%4. Last year it ranged from $13 to 
$18.50. The range this year has been from $14.50 to 
$16.70. 
s * * 

Mr. G. Williamson, of the Overland Grain Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., called at several of the grain offices in 
this market recently. 


* * * 


Secretary Quinn, of the Grain Dealers National ASSO- 
ciation, returned from Washington last week where he 
had been hearing and testifying at the farm relief com- 
mittees of both the House and Senate. 

* * * 

Senators Frank B. Willis and Simeon D. Fess and 
Representative Chalmers of this district were all heard — 
from in response to letters sent them recently protesting — 
any price-fixing legislation or bills to destroy the grain 
trade. They were all favorable for a continuance of 
the present marketing system. 

ey * * * 4 

.Grain inspections for the month of April were 351 — 
cars of wheat, 157 cars of corn, 145 cars of oats, 8 cars — 
of rye and 4 cars of barley. ~ totat 665 cars. ‘ 

* @ 

Lester neers of the _C. A, ee & Co., who resigned 
effective May 1, to becomes associated with Walter Has- 
kell in the sale of bonds, was presented with a beautiful 
tin loving cup carefully wrapped the day before he | 
left. Members of the Exchange quickly threw in pen- 
nies, nickels, chewing gum and car tokens before he 
could set it down. J. D. Hurlbut, of the Toledo Grain 
& Milling Company, made the presentation and later 
handed him an engraved pen and pencil as a remem- 
brance gift from his many friends on’ the floor, 

; * 2 2 

The Cleveland Grain & Milling Company recently 
bought the grain elevator at Mansfield, Ohio, which be- 
longed to the Federal Mill & Elevator Company. This 
elevator, formerly operated by the Goemann Grain Com- 
pany has about 1,000,000 bushels’ capacity and is of 
concrete construction with modern equipment. 

s e s 

Ohio boasts of the greatest corn raiser in the country 
in Ira Marshall of one of the central counties who raised 
over 1,600 bushels on a 10-acre plot last fall. 

* * * 

Howard Tomlinson, son of the president of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, was here during the month to 
mspect their newly acquired plant, the National Milling 
Company. 

ri Ue Ye) 

Henry L. Goemann, chairman of the Transportation 
Committee of the Grain Dealers National Association, 
stopped off here after attending the two day session of 
the National Industrial Traffic League, Detroit, Mich., 
April 21 and 22, 


* 


* * * 


David Anderson, retired miller of this city, Hdgar 
Thierwechter, of the Emery Thierwechter Company, 
millers, Oak Harbor, Ohio, and Fred Mayer, of J. FF. 
Zahm & Co., spent several days at French Lick Springs, 
Ind., during the past month. 

= * * 

A. R. Maney, in charge of the Grain Department of 
the Ohio Farm Bureau Servicé Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, was a recent visitor on the exchange floor and at 
grain offices here. 

* * * 

Much activity has been noted in the Toledo Harbor — 
during the past month and many freighters have un- 
loaded their grain cargoes and will be loaded with coal 
to go to northern ports. Council will be asked to ap- 
propriate enough to widen the channel and deepen same 
to a depth of 18 feet and also build’ municipal docks so 
that larger ships can come here to unload their cargoes. 
Already some export business has been lost through lack 


of facilities for big boats it is reported. 
* * s 


Toledo has changed to daylight-saving time to con- 
form to the change made in the time of opening and 
closing the Chicago market. . Seed and grain market 
will open at the same time as Chicago. 

= * = 

Walter Stone, of the Churchill Grain & Seed Com- 
pany, celebrated his fifty-fifth birthday by not appearing 
on the Exchange floor for the usual rites by the paddling 
squad. Some of the members think that his size made 
it embarrassing and others that he was afraid of get- 
ting too many presents. 

= * . 

Alphonse Mennel, chairman of the board of the 
Mennel Milling Company, died Sunday evening, April 
25, in this city at the age of 77 years. He had been ill 
about a month following his return from a winter spent 
in California. Mr. Mennel was one of the most widely 
known millers in the trade. He came to this country 
shortly after the close of the Franco-Prussian War in 
which he fought on the side of France and was deco- 
rated for bravery. One of his first ventures in this 
country was with the Oliver Chilled Plow Company, 
South Bend, Ind., and he later went to Mansfield, Ohio, 
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as their representative. It was heré that he first came 
into touch with the milling industry and in the year 
887 joined the Harter Milling Company, Fostoria, Ohio. 
From that time on,'his rise in the milling trade was 
rapid and in 1897, just 10 years after he entered the 
business, he bought control of the firm and changed the 
name to the Mennel Milling Company. During his nearly 
40 years in the trade he made countless friends who 
were inspired by his personality. Young men, especially 
appealed to him, and there are many in this section who 
owe their outlook on life to words or actions that 
emanated from this kindly man. Late years saw his 
desire for travel fulfilled and the rigors of the northern 
winters were softened by several months stay in Cali- 
fornia or Florida. About a year ago he gave up his 
title as president to his eldest son, Louis A. and another 
son, Mark N. was made vice-president and treasurer. 
H. Wallace Applegate, secretary, is also president of 
the Hxchange this year. His familiar figure on the 
Exchange floor will be greatly missed and those who 
have known him for so long will cherish his memory 
as a soldier, miller and gentleman of the old school. 
Among the prominent millers who were in attendance 
at his funeral were Ben Marr, officer of the Millers 
National Federation, and O. E. Gwinn, both of the 


Gwinn Milling Company, Columbus, Ohio, and Emery 
Thierwechter, Oak Harbor, Ohio. 
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RADING in grain futures, with Buffalo as the 
| delivery point under New York contracts, is to be 
resumed in July by the New York Produce Ex- 
change after a suspension lasting since the outbreak of 
the war, it was announced by members of the Buffalo 
Corn Exchange after receipt of formal notification from 
the New York Exchange. Arrangements looking toward 
the completion of details are now being made. The New 
York Produce Exchange says it can see no reason why 
New York should not again resume its former posi- 
tion as a leading grain center. ack of suitable storage 
and loading facilities caused suspension of the trade at 
the beginning of the war. A new contract which has 
been prepared calls for Buffalo delivery of American as 
well as Canadian wheat in bond and officials of the Ex- 
change believe the arrangement will be attractive both 
to the eastern milling trade and to exporters. The grain 
storage capacity at Buffalo is estimated at 35,000,000 
bushels and elevator interests here have indicated their 
willingness to co-operate in the arrangement of facili- 
ties to meet the new trade. The revival of this plan 
will mean much to the elevator interests at Buffalo, 
especially as the plan applies to Canadian wheat in 
bond for export. 


* * * 


Opposition of grain and elevator interests at Buf- 
falo against the proposed all-American ship canal con- 
necting Oswego with Albany has already developed. 
Grain and elevator interests say the proposed canal 
would develop Oswego at the expense of Buffalo and 
that this project should be dropped in favor of im- 
provements to the present New York State Barge Canal, 
The tremendous investment of eieyator interests in. ter- 


83,000-BUSHEL MOTOR SHIP ON N. Y. STATE CANAL 


minals for the storage of grain at Buffalo was pointed 
to by the grain men. Sensing the opposition of the 
grain and elevator interests at Buffalo, directors of 
‘the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce have asked the 
Harbor Committee to consider the effect of the pro- 
posed all-American route on the Great Lakes grain 
trade and to determine whether improvement of the 
New York State Barge Canal would be more economical 
to the state. 
* * * 

Announcement was made at Buffalo early in the 
month that the Export Grain Exchange at Winnipeg is 
making a strong effort to send several grain carriers 
which have wintered at the Canadian Head of the 
Lakes to Buffalo for the purpose of shipping its cargoes 
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to New ‘York for export. Under Canadian Government 
regulations, United States vessels that take advantage of 
the annual suspension of coastal laws and freeze in at 
the Canadian Head of the Lakes are required to dis- 
charge their cargoes at Canadian ports or pay cus- 
toms duty on grain. This spring the Richardson firm 
and W. L. Parrish interests of Winnipeg, large ex- 
porters of Canadian wheat, are endeavoring to get 
permission from the Dominion Government to send sev- 
eral boats to Buffalo without paying customs duty. They 
point out in their letter to J. A. Robb, Ottawa, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, that they are not yet certain 
that they will want to send vessels to Buffalo but may 
want to do so when navigation on the Great Lakes 
opens this month. The Government may not give per- 
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the American method. When United States grain on 
its way from Chicago to Europe, enters Montreal in 
bond, it is examined by a standards committee which 
fixes the standards for such grain. The United 
States Department of Agriculture felt that this standard 
should be made to apply as nearly as possible to the 
standards which prevail in the United States. United 
States wheats and other grains going through Montreal 
for export in bond have run as high as 90,000,000 
bushels per year. Last year the figure was only 40,- 
000,000 bushels and the year before, 30,000,000 bush- 
els. 
* * * 

Announcement was made early this month of the 

purchase of the Wheeler Grain Elevator on the Buffalo 


WHEELER ELEVATOR, BUFFALO, SOLD TO TRANSIT FORWARDING COMPANY 


mission and may compel grain companies to pay tax 
if shipment to Buffalo is decided upon. But pressure 
is being brought to bear upon the Dominion Government 
for a favorable ruling. 

* * * 

Edwin M. Husted, president of the Superior Elevator 
Company of Buffalo, died last month. He was born in 
Buffalo in 1863 and has long been identified with the 
grain and elevator interests along the waterfront. In 
1889, Mr. Husted became associated with his father in 
the feed business in Hast Market Street. The Husted 
Mill & Hlevator Corporation was formed in 1898 and 
five years later the firm purchased the Nickel Plate 
Hlevator. In 1905, the firm name was changed to the 
Husted Milling Company, continuing as such until the 
fire and explosion wrecked the Husted mill in 1918. The 
following fall Mr. Husted completed the Superior Eleva- 
tor which he operated until he retired last year. Be- 
sides his widow, Mr. Husted is survived by two sons, 
Clifford M, and Paul H. Husted, and one sister, Maud 
Husted. 

3 > * * 

Members of the Buffalo Corn Exchange were hosts to 
a party of 80 leading newspaper editors and publishers 
of South and Central America on a tour of inspection of 
the large grain elevators and milling plants along the 
Buffalo waterfront. The visitors were especially inter- 
ested in the speed with which the elevators could un- 
load cargoes from lake grain carriers, transfer the grain 
into bins for storage or railroad cars for movement to 
the Atlantic Seaboard. The party is making a tour of 
the larger American cities after being entertained at 
Washington. 

* * * 

After an absence of two years, Frank J. Peterson 
has returned to the Great Lakes steamship business 
under the name of the Peterson Steamship Company 
with offices in Cieveland. The company will operate 
a fleet of grain carriers from the Head of the Lakes 
to Buffalo and Lake Erie ports. When England en- 
tered the world war, Mr. Peterson sold his boats to 
British interests. He then secured others and con- 
tinued in business until two years ago. After a tour 
of Europe, South ,America and a brief residence in 
Florida, Mr. Peterson has purchased three boats of 
8,500 tons each capacity from the Government, 

= * = 


Following a two-day conference at the headquarters 
of the Montreal Board of Trade under the chairman- 
ship of Leslie H. Boyd, president of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners, a probable basis for an agreement as to 
the labeling of United States grain shipped out of 
Montreal and other Canadian ports has been reached. 
No particulars of the arrangement were announced by 
Mr. Boyd. Canadian grading is entirely different from 


Creek south of Michigan Avenue by the Transit For- 
warding Company. The elevator has a storage capacity 
of 750,000 bushels and although it was built 15 years 
ago, it is of modern construction and is rated as one 
of the fastest elevators along the waterfront. It has 
wharfage capacity for docking the largest lake grain 
carriers and adequate railroad facilities. The purchase 
price was not announced. 
* * * 

Nine acres of waterfront property at Louisiana and 
Ohio Streets has been purchased by the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Company from T. H. Hanrahan, presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Freight Terminal & Warehouse 
Company. It is reported that the company plans the 
erection of a modern grain elevator on the property 
but officials of the firm refuse to discuss the rumor, 
A. E. Baxter of the A. E. Baxter Engineering Com- 
pany, of Buffalo, engineers for the Hecker company, 
eonfirmed the purchase. The property has a frontage 
of 1400 feet. 

* * * 

The Pierce Grain Corporation has been incorporated 
with a capitalization of $50,000 in Buffalo. The direc- 
tors include George E. Pierce of Williamsville; Fred- 
erick G. Pierce of Williamsville; and Florence V. Stan- 
ley of Buffalo. 

* + * 
of North Tonawanda has closed a 
deal involving the sale of the Houck Milling Com- 
pany’s property in Buffalo to Tiede Zoeller. There is a 
frontage of 160 feet on the New York Central Railroad. 
> a” . 

Between 600 and 700 feed dealers in the HBastern 
Atlantie States, members of the Eastern Federation of 
Feed Dealers will hold their annual convention in Buf- 
falo this fall. Directors of the association were recently 
in Buffalo to inspect the convention facilities of the city. 
The Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers Association will 
meet in. Buffalo at the same time. This organization 
is comyposed of feed dealers of New York State and 
Pennsylvania. 


C. M. Caldwell 


> * > 
got a late 


lower Lake 


grain carrying fleet 
start this season due to-ice conditions in 
Erie. Early in the month ice fields also were con- 
spicuous in many parts of Lake Superior. During the 
first week of the month, vessel brokers reported there 
were neither inquiries nor offerings of tonnage in the 
Great Lakes grain trade. Grain stocks at the upper 
lake ports are heavy and a brisk movement is ex- 
pected soon after the middle of the month. The move- 
ment of winter storage cargoes will keep many of 
the boats at the Head of the Lakes busy for the first 
two weeks of navigation but shippers will be forced 
to do considerable chartering in a brief period of time 
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to relieve the congestion at the Canadian Head of 
the Lakes. 


* * » 


William J. Heinolad has been elected president of the 
Buffalo Corn Exchange for 192i6-T. Other officers 
elected at the annual meeting of the organization in- 
clude Henry W. Hudson, vice-president; W. E. Town- 
send, treasurer; F. BH. Pond, secretary and assistant 
treasurer. These directors were elected for a three- 
year term, Henry W. Hudson, James G. McKillen, W. B, 
Townsend: and Harry E. Tweeden for one year to 
succeed the late E. M. Husted. 

= * * 

An increase of grain stocks was reported at Port 
Arthur and Fort William during the opening days of 
the month. Grain receipts at the twin Canadian ports 
totalled 467,295 bushels for the first week of May while 
shipments aggregated 272,713 bushels. At the close 
of April, elevators at the Canadian Head of the Lakes 
were holding 65,991,573 bushels of grain compared 
with 49,002,149 bushels for the corresponding period 
of last year, ‘The most notable increase this year is 
in wheat. 

* * * 

Grain elevators at Buffalo are in good condition and 
grain carriers should receive prompt dispatch. All the 
boats that were holding storage cargoes at. Buffalo and 
Lake Erie ports have been unloaded and a large part 
of the grain held in elevators has been shipped for- 
ward to the Atlantic Seaboard. The buying movement 
which was listless during the summer mcnths, has been 
fair ail winter. Z 
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AIN, which broke a three weeks’ dry spell, has 
R practically assured prospects for proper develop- 
ment of seeded crops. Reports indicate that 


rain fell in those sections in which it was most 
needed. Continued drouths had retarded germination” 
somewhat, and additional rain is needed over practi- 
cally the entire Northwest. 
ee % * 
Grain interests of this section are prepared to file 


exceptions with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to recommendations of its examiner favoring grain rate 
increases. ‘One of the features of the examiner’s report 
was a recommendation that a petition of North Dakota 
grain shippers for preferential grain rates to Duluth for 
lake movement be denied. 

* ¢@ ¢@ 

The Northwest Regional Advisory Board which met 
at the state capitol April 27 will take action on the pro- 
posed removal of grain sampling stations at various 
points throughout the state through a special. committee 
which was appointed at the close of the hearings. ‘Nhe 
various railroads operating in the Northwest with grain 
_ Sampling stations at Glenwood, Willmar, Staples and 
Thief. River Falls have proposed to discontinue them 
because of impaired service to shippers. Many of the 
members of the board objected, however, and as a result 
a committee was appointed to meet with the terminal 
grain committee and work out a plan before May 15. 
The committee appointed by J. F. Reed, general chair- 
man, is: B, F. Benson, Minneapolis; H. J. Atwood, 
Duluth; A. J. McInnis, Valley City, N. D.; J. W. Raish, 
Pierre, S. D.; and J. F. Gustafson, Windom. P. J. Cole- 
man, district chairman, reported that there has been 
no transportation or service difficulty since the last meet- 
ing held in January. 

* * * 

The Bureau of Economics of the Department of Agri- 
culture conducted a hearing in Minneapolis recently with 
srowers and shippers of grain in attendance from Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas, in its campaign to build up the 
barley export business of the country by establishment 
of uniform Federal grades. Tentative grades proposed 
by the Department of Agriculture, as outlined at the 
hearing, show only a slight variation from the state 
grades already in use in Minnesota. The penalty for 
dockage in barley will be standardized, as with most 
other grains, under both Federal and state grades. No 
specific dockage penalties on barley is provided in the 
Minnesota grades, however. Speakers representing the 
farmers and grain trade of the northwest at the Minne- 
apolis hearing approved the plan for Federal grading ot 
barley, except for a few minor details in the classifica- 
tion suggested by the Department. Barley grade hear- 
ings have been held at Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port- 
land, Seattle, Minneapolis, Chicago and New York. 

> . .* 

J. George Mann of Northrup, King & Co. has been 
elected president of the grain and milling division of 
the Minneapolis Traffic Club; O. W. Galloway, Pillsbury 


Flour Mills Company, vice-president; and Lee Kuempel 
of the Traffic Association, Secretary-treasurer. 
. * * 


A Federal and state force of about 40 field agents 
have begun its annual campaign against the barberry 
as a@ menace to grain crops. L. W. Melander, leader ot 
the barberry eradication in Minnesota. on his return 
from a conference in Washington where state directors 
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discussed the problem, stated that reports from the 

states east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio 

show that barberry eradication is solving the black 

stem rust problem. Statistics of the work of eradica- 

tion in Minnesota also tend to bear out this conclusion. 
* * * 

Grain men of Minneapolis, members of the Chamber of 
Commerce, joined in helping Captain Henry L. Getchell, 
veteran Minneapolis police officer and manager of guards 
and door men at the chamber for the last two years, to 
celebrate his sixty-sixth birthday April 21. Their sift 
to Captain Getchel was a huge birthday cake. Captain 
Getchell was a member of the Minneapolis police force 
for 37 years. For 24 years he held the rank of captain. 

* * * 

At a special meeting April 30, the stockholders of 
Northrup, King & Co., seed jobbers and feed manufac- 
turers, Minneapolis, voted to increase the capital stock 
of the company to $1,500,000. Two new members were 
added to the Board of Directors, H. H. Williams and J. 
H. Withey, both active with the firm for more than 10 
years. No changes will be made in the management. 
Two new warehouses have been built in the last two 
years and a third story is being added to one of the 
largest warehouse buildings. A nine-acre tract of land 
at 15th Avenue N. E. and Jackson Street is utilized for 
buildings providing 10 acres of floor space, and trackage 
handling 50 cars at a time. 

* * * 

A short course, designed especially for grain elevator 
men at University Farm, St. Paul, July 13 to 15 inclu- 
sive, is open to managers of farmers’ elevators through- 
out the country. The short course program will deal 
with such subjects as accounting, auditing, hedging, 
financing, sidelines, grades and dockage, protein con- 
tent, price policies, and membership contracts. Dr. H. 
B. Price of the University of Minnesota Agricultural 
Beonomics Department, will direct the course. Co-opera- 
tive grain-marketing in all of its phases will be taken up. 

* * * 

William F. Converse, manager of the Occident Termi- 
nal Elevator Company, Duluth, died April 17 from 
pneumonia. He began his grain career. with the Minne- 
apolis State Inspection Department. He was later with 
Hallet & Carey for 10 years. In the fall of 1923 he took 
the position as manager of the Occident Terminal Ele- 
vator Company, Duluth, and moved to that city. Inter- 
ment was at Lakewood Cemetery, Minneapolis. 

* * * 

R. EH. Tearse, president of the Sterling Elevator Com- 
pany, returned recently from a winter’s stay in Pasa- 
dena, Calif. ‘ 

* * * 

Robert C. Woodworth, manager of the Concrete Ele- 
vator Company, has been elected president of the Min- 
neapolis Grain Shippers Association; James R. Hess- 
burg, vice-president; James A. Gould of the Sheffield 
Blevator Company, was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 
A. L. Goetzmann and C. BE. McCartney were elected 
directors. ‘ 

* * * 

Cc. M. T. Stevenson, grain broker, 558 Chamber of 
Commerce, Minneapolis, has secured a membership, in 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. He is now a member 


of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Board of Trade and Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 
= * * 
Minnekota Elevator Company, Minneapolis, is build- 


ing a 25,000-bushel elevator at Sutton, N. Dr 
* * * 

Recent Minneapolis visitors are: Charles B. Dreyer 
of the Dreyer Commission Company, St. Louis; Dr. W. 
H. Strowd, secretary of the Soft Wheat Millers Asso- 
ciation, Nashville, Tenn.; F. E. Carey of Nye, Schneider, 
Fowler Company, Chicago; George Barnum of Barnum 
Grain Company, Duluth; Charles Varga, president of 
North Atlantic Grain Company, Boston; Jack Allen, 
manager of the country elevator department of Ran- 
dall, Gee & Mitchell, Winnipeg; Dewey Walters of the 
Kansas City wheat department of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Company, 
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TORAGE space in Duluth and Superior elevators 

S is to be increased by around 1,500,000 bushels this 
season. 

contract to the Barnett & Record Company for the erec- 


The Itasca Elevator Company has let a 


tion of 16 concrete storage tanks at its plant at 
Allouez Bay. Each tank will have a capacity of 45,000 
bushels, increasing the capacity of the plant by 700,000 
bushels. The work will be rushed through to comple- 
tion in time for the bins to go into commission next 
fall, according to Charles T. Mears, president of the 
company. The additional storage will increase the 
company’s handling capacity by approximately 50 per 
cent. The bins will be operated from the company’s 
present workinghouse. 

Three changes in memberships on the Duluth Board 
of Trade were reported during the last month. The 
membership of W. G. Philip has been transferred to 
B. R. Balfour, who has returned to Duluth to resume 
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his old position with the Duluth Shipping Company — 
after a year spent at Portland, Ore. Frank L. Carey 
has taken over the membership of R. C. Schiller, who - 
has become manager of the Occident Elevator Com= 
pany, that position having been made vacant through 
the death of William F. Converse. William Grettum, a 
former member of the Board, has taken over the mem= — 
bership of G. T. Newhouse, and he will again become © 
active in the trade on this market. 
* * * . 

The Cargill Elevator Company has let a contract to- 
the Barnett & Record Company for the building of 21_ 
eonerete bins at its HBlevator “M” plant at Superior. | 
Around 750,000 bushels additional storage facilities will — 
be afforded, and the bins are scheduled to be completed 
in time to go into commission next fall. F, BE, Lindahl, 
manager of the company, said that decision to increase — 
the storage capacity of the Cargill elevator system was — 
brought about through a desire to keep abreast of the — 
expanding requirements of this market. After a survey 
made of conditions over the territory the Cargill inter- 
ests are looking forward to a substantial gain in its. 
volume of business during the new crop year, Mr, 
Lindahl said. : 


* * * 

The honor for loading out the first cargo of grain for 
the season here was won by the Occident Elevator 
Company which shipped a cargo of Durum wheat to a 
Georgian Bay port for export. A cargo of Spring — 
wheat was loaded out on April 26 from the Occident — 
and Great Northern Elevator “S” for Buffalo delivery. — 
Approximately 2,600,000 bushels additional grain, in- i! 
cluding Spring wheat, Durum, oats and rye were in — 
addition loaded out of the elevators up to May 6, but 
on account of bad_i¢e conditions at Lake Erie and 
Georgian Bay ports none of the steamers cleared with 
grain before May 5, making the opening of navigation 
the latest in several years. Now that storage space has 
been made in the elevators through boat loadings the 
elevators and commission men are preparing to handle 
a substantial run of grain from the country during the 
next few weeks, it being estimated that around 35,000,- 
000 bushels of last year’s crop of various grains re- 
mained to be handled either from country elevators or 
from farmers’ hands. It has been noted that operators 
here who had been out of the market for some time 
on account of lack of storage facilities, have been bid- 
ding for grain during the last few days. Plenty of 
vessel space has been offering on this market so far and 
the general going rate has been 2% cents a bushel for 
Buffalo delivery or 2% cents for delivery at a Georgian 
Bay port. 

* * * 

A new high record was set in the loading out of a 
cargo of 700,000 bushels of oats from the Globe Ele-— 
vator on the steamer Frank H. Goodyear. They were 
to fill an export order for shipment via Port Colborne, 
Ont. The largest previous cargo of oats was 610,000 
bushels loaded last fall for winter storage afloat at 
Buffalo. | As a general rule the vessel interests here feel 
that it will be necessary to cut down loadings of grain 
on boats this season on account of low water conditions 
at the Soo and at points on the St. Marys and St. Clair 
Rivers. : 

* * * 

Elevator and grain men on this market were pleased 
over the announcement that the Northern Pacific, Great 
Northern and Soo Line Railroads had decided to dis- 
continue the practice of sampling grain cars at Staples, 
Cass Lake, St. Cloud, Willmar, Sandstone, Thief River 
Falls and Glenwood to become effective on May 16. 
Officials of the railroads claimed that the practice of 
holding cars at sampling points for later shipment to 
Duluth or Minneapolis, according to where the better 
prices were obtainable had been abused and resulted in 
serious congestion during the fall rush. A survey had 
shown that 97 per cent of the loaded grain cars had 
been held at sampling points and it was estimated that 
an investment of $20,513,500 would be required to pro- 
vide additional trackage and switching power at them. 
That it was pointed out by the railroad men would 
mean an annual outlay to the roads of $3,050,113 in 
interest, which would require to be provided through 
additional charges for moving and handling the grain. 
Duluth grain men claim that Minneapolis operators 
have enjoyed a material advantage over the trade here 
as a result of holding cars at sampling points. They 
contend that the crowd down there have been able to 
obtain commissions for handling grain that they later 
shipped to the Head of the Lakes for storage. In the 
ordinary run of business, a fair proportion of that grain 
would have come to this point direct, as the freight 
charges are equal over most of the western Minnesota, 
North Dakota and Montana territory involved. Minne- 
apolis has had an especial advantage during seasons 
of short Spring wheat crops, as millers down there al- 
lowed little of the better grade grain to get away from 
them. The elevators here were consequently left with 
only the lower grades of Spring wheat to look after, 
in seasons when the Spring wheat surplus over milling . 
needs was small. That condition was improved during 
the last season through competition offered by the 
Occident Elevator Company and Buffalo millers on this 
market. : 


Development in the linseed oil trade on this market 
has led Spencer Kellogg & Sons to let a contract to 
the Barnett & Record Company for the building of 14 
concrete tanks at their crushing plant at Superior. 
They will be of 1.000,000 bushels, doubling the com- 
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pany’s present storage facilities. E. R. Rheinberger, 
manager of that firm’s Duluth business, is sanguine that 
flaxseed production over the Northwest will be gradually 
increased to a point where it would be sufficient to 
take care of the great bulk of the American crusher 
needs. He pointed out that sharp competition between 
erushers’ representatives for seed has always existed 
on this market and that as a result the payment of 
liberal spot premiums has been the rule. 
* * * 

The death of Robert Strachan Wilson, for several 
years manager of McCarthy Bros.’ grain business at 
Duluth, took place at his home here on May 1. Mr. 
Wilson was born at Glasgow, Scotland, in 1872 and 
he came to Duluth 30 years ago. He had a wide circle 
of personal and business friends who learned of his 
death with regret. 

* * * ‘ 

Frank Pierce, buyer for the Bartlett Frazier Company 
on this market, expressed himself as optimistic regard- 
ing the early outlook for wheat and other crops over 
North Dakota,-upon his return from an inspection trip 
over that state. He found that as a result of liberal 
rains that had fallen over many districts, including 
near Manden and Devils Lake, the ground has abundant 
moisture to germinate the Spring wheat seed and that 
the situation was regarded as having been greatly re- 
lieved from what it was the week previous to his making 
the trip. 

* a * 

R. M. White of the White Grain Company expressed 
himself as gratified over the improving demand for 
feeds over this territory as a result of the late spring 
and scanty pasturages, having made it necessary for 


‘dairymen and cattle interests to feed more extensively 


His’ firm’s 
good in- 
Demand for hay 


than would otherwise have been the case. 
operations in feeds are therefore showing a 
erease this spring, Mr. White said. 
has, however, been light all along. 
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in the way of receipts for the rest of the season. 

Shipping will no doubt be light, as this has been 
the tendency all during the season, which was somewhat 
of a disappointment. It appears that the same reports 
are heard from all other markets. Some of the dealers 
are predicting heavy movements after the planting is 
done, since light shipments continued all through the 
year, and base their predictions on the enormous corn 
crop last year. Feed is very dull with no demand, and 
since the appearance of ‘pasture and warm weather 
there is likely to be very little demand in the near fu- 


T= grain men say it is hard to predict anything 


EFFECTS OF FIRE ON THE CONCRETE STORAGE TANKS 


ture. Dealers are stocked to capacity, and even a very 
low price receives a cool reception from all sides, with 
the result of jobbers and brokers singing the blues. Hay 
has been in fairly good demand, especially in the South- 
ern States, while Louisville was asking for high grade 
hay for the derby meet, and received little response 
from Indianapolis owing to the scarcity of this com- 
modity. 

Commission men report little activity but a fairly 
good demand for good White and Yellow corn. Mixed 
and off grade are not wanted at any price, and can only 
be disposed of at a wide discount. Oats are in good 
demand with light arrivals, and no advices from ship- 
pers; the condition prevailing at this time indicates that 
shipments will be very light for some weeks to come. 
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Farm work is well under way in Indiana, especially 
in the ‘southern and central parts of the state, where 
eorn is in the ground. Until recently it appeared that 
the lack of rain would hinder the work in general, and 
owing to the backward season it was thought that 


farmers would be late in getting the ground in shape, 


for planting, but after a close survey of conditions it 
was surprising to see the advance made in the work. 
Farmers say that the tractors are the only method to 
resort to in a season such as this, as they can work 
night and day. Corn was planted in good time to get 
the benefit of a good rain on Sunday, and oats that ap- 
peared to be needing rain badly have been greatly bene- 
fitted. Pasture lands and meadows were suffering for 
the want of rain, a short hay crop was predicted unless 
relief came quickly and pastures looked thin and dry. 
# % * 

Edward Sheppard, manager of the Cleveland Grain & 
Milling Company, is very busy getting the affairs of the 
Elevator “B” in shape, in order that new building can 
be started. A temporary elevator is being constructed 
in order to remove the grain from the storage tanks. 

* * * 

The Mid-West. Elevator Company has purchased the 
salvage from the Cleveland Grain & Milling Company of 
Elevator “B,” recently destroyed by fire. 

e * * * 

.The H. E. Kenney Grain Company is still shipping 
some seed corn to the northeastern part of the state. 
The company reports a very satisfactory business in 
this line, and during the past month some large ship- 
ments were made. Mr. Kinney reports a good demand 
for Soft Winter wheat during the past month with +*e- 
ceipts very light. he industries operated by the com- 


THE CLEVELAND 
BEECH 


pany at Morristown and Fountaintown are now equipped 


with hammer mills for grinding and business along 
this line is reported very satisfactory. 
* * * 


‘Charles B. Riley, secretary of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers Association, and also of the Indiana Millers 
Association, is very enthusiastic over the conference of 
millers, bakers and home makers, which will be held in 
Lafayette at the Purdue University on May 18 and 19. 
“A record breaker in attendance is expected,” says Mr. 
Riley, “and, with the aid of Purdue University, we ex- 
pect the conference to make a hit.” 

Pt ad 

On April 20, fire of unknown origin destroyed the Ele- 
vator “B” of the Cleveland Grain & Milling Company at 
Beech Grove, Ind. The fire was discovered at 5:30 
o'clock in the oats house and raged fiercely for some 
time, when finally, the main workinghouse took fire and 
the two buildings were a mass of smoldering ruins 
when the fire had run its course, The combined efforts 
of the Beech Grove fire company and the Indianapolis 
department failed to have any effect. Attracted by the 
flames shooting hundreds of feet.in the air, thousands 
of spectators flocked to the scene. Traffic jams devel- 
oped on the roads leading to the elevator and handi- 
eapped the fire departments from reaching the burning 
structure. Police from Indianapolis were called to the 
scene and experienced difficulty in keeping the hundreds 
of automobiles moving. 

When finally the tops of the burning elevators fell 
in flaming masses to the ground, the intense heat drove 
spectaters to a distance and increased the difficulty of 
firemen. The intense heat caused some of the tile from 
the adjoining storage bins to peel, and the damage to 
the grain stored in these bins has not been determined. 
A temporary structure in the form of an elevator is 
now being constructed in order to remove the grain 
from the storage bins, but it is believed that the grain 
hasn't been damaged. However, the conveying belt has 
been totally destroyed. About 90,000 bushels of grain 
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has been destroyed, from reports at the office in the 
Board of Trade Building. 

One of the difficulties in fighting the fire was the lack 
of water, as the only available was from a small pond 
more than half a mile from the elevator. At 4:30 in 
the afternoon, Charles Jones, a foreman at the elevator, 


made his usual trip of inspection at the elevator and 


WITH POWER HOUSE WHICH 


“By 
PARTLY ESCAPED 


RUINS OF ELEVATOR 


revealed no trace of fire, which was about an hour be- 
fore the men left. The fire was discovered by Ira Salee, 
the night watchman of the elevator. Owing to the 
height of the structures and the headway the fire had 
gained when the firemen arrived at the elevator, there 
was much danger owing to the collapsing walls. 

There is about 400,000 bushels of grain stored in the 
tanks adjoining the workinghouse, but it is thought to 
be in good condition. The property and grain are fully 
covered by insurance. Plans are under way for the 
eonstruction of a concrete structure to replace the old 
wooden structure destroyed by fire. An additional stor- 
age of 200,000 bushels will be added, making the ca- 
pacity of the new elevator 850,000. In June, 1918, 
during the World War, just eight years ago, the ele- 
vator was destroyed by fire, which was believed to be 
caused from an explosion. It was rebuilt later and 
leased to the National Elevator Company. After their 
lease expired the Cleveland Grain & Milling Company 
took over the elevator, and had just completed some im- 
provements, adding a new dust house, a sacking house 
and oats house, which resembles a country elevator be- 
side the immense structure, and it was here that the fire 
was first noticed. All machinery and equipment was 
totally destroyed, and the railroad traeks were covered 
with grain and sheets of galvanized iron. The dust house 
escaped destruction and also part of the power plant. 
As soon as matters can be adjusted and the ground 
cleared, the new structure will be started. 
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HE announcement that the prospect was consid- 
| ered excellent for the resumption of trading in 
grain futures on the New York Produce Exchange 
has resulted in stimulating an active demand for mem- 
bership tickets, inquiries coming from numerous Wall 
Street houses and also from grain commission firms in 
Chicago, Buffalo and other markets. As a consequence 
tickets of “regular” membership, which sold about 4 
year ago at $1,100, and a few weeks ago at $1,600, 
have advanced to $2,150, at which price a sale has just 
been reported. There are said to be further buyers at 
that price and it is doubtful if any seats are available 
even at $2,200. In the meantime, “associate” member- 
ships have sold at $1,900, compared with $1,500 a few 
weeks ago. 
* * * 

James C. Warren of Jenks, Gwynne & Co., members 
of all the leading exchanges of the country, has been 
elected to membership in the New York Produce Ex- 
change. 

> o 7 

The Nominating Committee of the New York Produce 
Exchange has designated the following candidates to be 
voted on at the coming annual election: For president, 
B. H. Wunder; for vice-president, R. H. Morgan; for 
treasurer, W. B. Pollock; for members of the Board 
of Managers, to serve two years, C. Walton Andrus, 
Roger N. Black, Frank A. Ferris, Jr.. Richard L. Sweet, 
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H. L. Bodman, H. B. Worthen; for trustee of the Gra- 
tuity Fund, John V. Jewell. For the first time in many 
years it is stated that an opposition ticket may be 
named, although it is understood that only a few of 
the offices are to be contested for. 

* * * 

Joseph Stern, connected with the local office of Faroll 
Bros., commission merchants on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, has been elected to membership in the New York 
Produce Exchange. 

. * * * 

George E. Booth, associated with Lamson Bros. & 
Co., commission merchants on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, stopped off for a short time on the Exchange 
floor early this month while on his way home from 
Europe. ; 

* %* * 

De Witt Roberts, representing Wade Bros., commis- 
‘sion merchants and brokers on various exchanges, is an 
applicant for membership in the New York Produce 
Exchange. 

* * * 

The members of the Maritime Exchange drew “first 
blood” in their bowling contests with the Produce Hx- 
change members, but the latter now have “the last 
laugh,” according to latest reports. A special match 
was arranged between Harry Gere, well-known grain 
man, the mainstay of the Produce Exchange team, and 
Rochel, the ‘star’ of the Maritimes. Gere won five 
games out of seven with an average of about 177, while 
Rochel averaged about 160. Harry Gere then teamed 
up with Charles Connor and rolled three games against 
Rochel and Randle, of which they won the second and 
third. 

* %* * 


The vigorous. and interesting sport of bowling has 


become so popular among the members of the New York 


Produce Exchange that they have formed a Bowling 
League. Various groups are bowling on specified eve- 
nings each week at various alleys and it is proposed 
to conduct an inter-trade tournament next fall in which 
it is expected that teams representing all the various 
branches of trade on the floor will be entered. 

* * * 


EH. A, Miller, a partner in the firm of James E. Ben- 
nett & Co., leading grain commission merchants in all 
large markets, who had been spending a> vacation at 
Virginia Hot Springs, spent a few hours with members 
of the grain trade on ’Change, while on his way home 
early this month. 2 

* * cf 

J. H. Brennan, a partner in Stein, Alstrin & Co., 
commission merchants on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
Was a visitor. last month on the New York Produce Ex- 
change, as were the following: F. J. Bittel of J. J. 
Bittel & Co., Chicago; H. H. Dennis, Chicago; Stanley 
Jackson of Jackson Bros. & Co., Chicago; Guy M. Chap- 
man of Bartlett Frazier & Co., Chicago; C. P: Randall, 
Chicago, who has just returned from a European trip; 
J. P. Hermes, Chicago; ‘Harry J. Renn, grain trader 
with Jackson Bros. & Co., Chicago, and A. M. Adams, 
grain trader on the Chicago Board of Trade. 
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USINESS is fair only with the Louisville grain 
R and feed houses, while the elevator companies are 
hitting into the dull season of the year, or period 
in which there is not much grain being carried on 
storage, While waiting for the new wheat crop to start 
moving. Present storage stocks are quite light, and 
mills are not buying much additional wheat, as in some 
instances they have enough to run through the rest 
of the old wheat season, provided flour demand is no 
more active than it now is. Many feel that wheat 
prices are due for further breaks, on the strength of 
good growing conditions and prospects for a good Win- 
ter wheat crop. 
* * * 
With the spring racing season at hand the retailers 
handling race track business are quite busy, as there 
are more race horses quartered at the two local tracks 


than is usually the case, and owners of race horses 


buy the best there is and plenty of it. 
* * * 

Spring oats planting in Kentucky was light account 
of wet weather at planting time, and as a result there 
will be more millet, soy beans and cow peas this year 
than usual. Cane seed is also moving out well and 
some sudan grass. Hay crops are doing well as a 
result of the wet spring, and prospects are for good 
spring seed yields from such lines as bluegrass, orchard 
grass and red top, which were in light production last 
year, resulting in their being high and scarce. 

+ * * 

J. C. Marshall, president of the Kentucky Feed & 
Grain Company, Louisville, recently reported that the 
company Was now marketing its lines of manufactured 
teeds in 13 states, including Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Alabama, North and South Carolina, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Indiana, Ohio, Florida, Pennsylvania and 
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New Jersey. The company is featuring a 24 per cent 
dairy feed, poultry feeds, ete., and has developed its 
mill to a capacity of eight bags a minute. 

* € ¢ 

The Kentucky Public Elevator Company reported 
that it was handling about a normal in and out business 
on corn and oats at the present time, that is normal 
for the season, buying having been light, due to good 
pasturage. Storage stocks are quite low. 

Fens Py é 

Ed Scheer, of the Bingham Hewett Grain Company, 
remarked that business was quiet out in the state, and 
that until wheat started moving, it didn’t look as 
though there would be any material activity. 

a * a 

Ww. A. Thomson, of the W. A. Thomson Elevator Com- 
pany, recently handled a big realty deal, when he sold 
for approximately $200,000, several acres of land sur- 
rounding his fine suburban home, retaining about four 
acres around his house, and selling the rest, which had 
been held for a number of years. 

4 * *& * : 

Brent & Co., seedsmen, at Paris, Ky., who recently 
purchased the Paris Milling Company plant, which was 
partly burned a few months ago, are planning to op- 
erate the elevator this season for storage of wheat. 
Just what will be done with the rest of the property 
has not been announced. 

* * * 

The Ballard & Ballard Company, which some years 
ago converted the old Raidt corn mills into mills for 
manufactured feeds, producing stock, poultry, sweet 
and other lines, has recently started production of a 
line of pigeon feeds. ’ 

* * * 

Ben Brumleve, former hay and grain dealer of Louis- 
ville, who quit that business for the truck business a 
few years ago, was recently given a testimonial dinner 
by baseball fans of Louisville, in recognition of his 
years of fine work for amateur and semi-pro baseball 
in Louisville, he .having served as president of the 
Louisville Amateur Baseball Federation for several 
years. ; 

* * * 

Movement of hay into Louisville by rail and river has 
been much better in May as a result of harder roads, 
river movement having been especially good. 

* * 

Frank N. Hartwell, Louisville grain dealer, who died 
a few weeks ago at his home here, left an estate of 
something more than $100,000. = 
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Philadelphia fér the first four months of this 

year are 9,188,624 bushels below the total for 
the same period of last year, virtually all other grains, 
except rye, are running considerably ahead of last 
year’s figures. Corn shows an increase of 648,795 
bushels; oats have increased 888,013 bushels, while 
barley has an increase of 181,785 bushels, when com- 
pared with the shipments for the four months’ period 
of 1925. Shipments of: rye have decreased 562,938 
bushels, while exports of flour are 68,322 barrels be- 
hind last year’s figures. 

April exports through Philadelphia included 18, 829 
barrels of flour; 1,346,654 bushels of wheat; 161,248 
bushels of corn; 567,368 bushels of oats; 58,303 bush- 
els of rye, and 36,595 bushels of barley. 

£8 Oe 

Stocks of grain held in publie warehouses in Phila- 
delphia on -May 1, according to the Commercial Ex- 
change, included 108,867 barrels of flour; 337,851 bush- 
els of wheat; 124,951 bushels of corn; 331,554 bushels 
of oats; 3,656 bushels of rye, and 1,248 bushels of 
barley. 


W mi exports of wheat through the Port ‘of 


* * * 


The Hallett & Carey Elevator Company has been 
incorporated under the laws of Delaware and has re- 
ceived a charter to own and operate elevators, mills 
and otherwise engage in the grain storage business, 
with,.a capitalization of $500,000. The papers were 
issued through T. L. Croteau, of Wilmington, Del. 
Another Delaware charter has been granted to the 
Federated Cereal Mills, Inc., of Erie, Pa., to sell 
cereals and dairy feeds. This company has a capital- 
ization of $250,000. 

her tuk 

Emmanuel H. Price, prominent local flour and feed 
dealer, died at his home in this city during the latter 
part of April, after an illness which extended over 
several months. Mr. Price, who was 75 years old, 
was not only one of the oldest members of the Com- 
mercial Exchange in point of years, but also in active 
service. At the time of his death, he was treasurer 
of the Exchange, which office he had held continuously 
since 1918. He had been a member of the Exchange 
for 43 years, 30 years of which he had served as a 
member of the Board of Directors. In addition he 
had been a member of some of its more important 


. 
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committees. Mr. Price, who was president of the 
Council of the Lutheran Church of the Advent of 
this city, was a prominent Mason. He is survived by 
two daughters, both of this city. A committee from 
the Commercial Exchange attended the funeral sery- 
ices. which were held from his late home, 2008 N. 
Eighth Street, on May 1. 
YOR SS 
M. F. Baringer, long a factor in the local grain 
trade, returned this week after an extended vacation 
which took him to the Philippine Islands. Mr. Bar- 
inger, who returned to serve as one of the Judges of 
Election at the annual meeting of members of the 
Bourse, also spent some time in California, C. Ww. 
Wagar, of the feed firm of C. W. Wagar & Co, 
also served as one of the judges, and among those 
who were elected to the Board of Directors of the 
Bourse, to serve for a term of three years was C. Her-_ 
bert Bell, of the firm of Samuel Bell & Sons, flour _ 
merchants. ( 
ee eo 
Walter Passmore, grain and feed dealer, of Notting- 
ham, Pa., has returned to the floor of the Exchange 
after a month’s trip through the South, the tony 
part of which was spent in Georgia. 
nee 
More than 2,000 posters concerning the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial Exposition, to open here next month in com- 
memoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniver-_ 
sary of the Signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; are being distributed by ‘the Commercial BEx- 
change of’ Philadelphia among prominent flour and 
grain dealers of the country. - The milling industry 
expects to have a very elaborate display at this expo- 
sition, through arrangements made by Hubert J. 
Horan, president of- the local exchange, and the atten- 
tion of the trade is being called to this exhibit. 
Se ae 
John Gillespie, of the firm of E. K. Lemont & Sons, 
is again about after an illness which Rene him confined 
to his home for some time. 
£7) ee ae ; 
Local grain interests have been pledged the support 
of virtually every trade and commercial organization 
in the city of Philadelphia in their efforts to combat 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission at Wash- 
ington this month the plea of Boston and New Eng- 
land interests for a readjustment of the rates on grain 
and grain products, including flour, moving from C. F. 
‘A. territory to the seaboard for export. C. Herbert 
Bell is chairman of the Joint Committee of Local 
Trade Bodies which will endeavor to protect Philadel- 
phia’s interests in this proceeding. The case, which 
comes up for hearing at Washington, on May 24, is 
an outgrowth of the inland differential case which was 
decided more than a year ago against the Boston in- 
terests. In upholding the Philadelphia and Baltimore 
differentials at that time, the Commission suggested 
that the railroads might make some improvements in 
the rates on grain and grain products, moving ex-lake 
so far as Boston was concerned, but the carriers failed 
to do so and the reopening of the proceeding is the re- 
sult. Some very interesting testimony is expected to 
be presented at this month’s hearing. 


GRAIN NEWS FROM BOSTON 


By L. C. BREED 


Herman L. Buss, for 50 years a member of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce,-of which he had been sec- 
retary, died recently at his home in’ Medford, Mass., 
aged 70 years. Early in life he engaged in the 
grain business in Boston as president of the H. L. Buss 
Company, and remained its head “until his et 
from business a few years ago. +2 t 

* * * 

The Boston Grain Flour Exchange arranged recently 
to provide for membership in the Exchange of members 
under the head of Honorary Members, without payment 
of dues, the nomination and election of said members to 
be confined to the active members. Under this arrange- 
ment, W. H. Chandler was nominated, and subsequently 
elected. Mr. Chandler, who for several’ Years was man- 
ager of the transportation department, 4s now manager 
of the transportation bureau of the Merchants Associa- 


Soe i ‘ 

The seedsmen are exceptionally busy owing to the 
season being late with the result that business was de- 
layed and will be crowded into shorter time than usually 
is the case. There is a fair demand from Maine for 
field grass seed, mainly Timothy and Clover, and a lim- 
ited demand from Massachusetts buyers for Timothy 
and Redtop. For grass seed for golf links the demand 
is normal for the season. Western field corn is in de- 
mand and there is some call for Virginia. 

A * * * 

Stocks of grain at Boston, in regular elevators as of 
April 29 were as follows: Wheat, 34,398 bushels; corn, 
6,967 bushels; oats, 129,348 bushels; rye, 5,361 bushels; 
barley, 87,333 bushels. 

= * . 

Corn and oats are’slightly easier. Feeds generally 
ruling somewhat higher owing to lighter offerings. Re- — 
eceipts of Canadian bran at Buffalo have been small, as 
the mills are not running full and the season for lower 
freights is near at hand with easier prices for shipment. 
Spring bran for prompt shipment $35.50 @ $36.50. 

Receipts of hay are light owing to the bad roads 
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that have prevailed at shipping points. The market for 
top grade is firmly held with some advance for large 
bales. Medium bales are draggy with some pressure to 
sell. Among the receipts are a limited number of cars 
from Canada. Rye straw is quiet but firm. Oat straw 
is dull. Receipts of hay for the month of April, 197 
ears. Straw, 13 cars. 
* * * 

Receipts of grain at Boston during the month of 
April were as follows: Wheat, 24,425 bushels; corn, 
4,075 bushels; oats, 246,105 bushels; barley, 453,800 
bushels; malt, 7,575 bushels; mill feed 145 tons; oat- 
meal, 4,595 cases, 

* * * 

Among the visitors to the Exchange during the month 
of April, outside of New England, were the following: 
H. M. Stratton, Milwaukee, Wis.; J. F. Stratton, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; EF. M. Albert, Palm Beach, Fla.; L. B. 
Montefiori, Cold Springs, N. Y.; H. P. Greene, Seattle, 
Wash.; H. A. Wiess, Sioux City, Iowa; C. B. Rogers, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; W. B. Joyce, Duluth, Minn.; W. S. 
Woodworth, Minneapolis, Minn.; C. E. Libby, Orlando, 
Fla.; R. C. Foster, Birmingham, Ala.; E. A. Weaver, 
Chicago, Ili.; H. G. Spear, New York City. 


ORDER REFUND ON CORN RATE 


An order of reparation has been entered by Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioners in the case of the 
Summit Grain Company, against the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul. The rate of 45 cents charged 
on car of bulk corn from Jefferson, S. D., to Fowler, 
Colo., was found to be unreasonable to the extent 
that it exceeded 33 cents. 


ARGENTINA’S COMPETITION 


One of the principal reasons for American ship- 
pers losing ground in the European corn markets 
has been the competition of Argentine exporters. 


- Twenty-five years ago when we-exported nearly 


200,000,000 bushels of corn to Europe, Argentina 
was sending less than 50,000,000 bushels there. 
These figures are in direct contrast with those of 
the last year or two. Following the short crop of 
1924, our exports to Europe were negligible. Ar- 
gentina, on the other hand, exported about 170,000,- 
000 bushels to Hurope in the calendar year 1924. 
Our net exports of corn during the last five years 
ranged from 179,000,000 bushels in 1921 to 4,000,000: 
bushels in 1924. Our exports have been small ex- 
cept when prices have been very low. 

Argentina’s advantage as a corn exporter conr 
sists largely in the fact that its export corn is of 
the hard flint variety and drier than ours. It is 
therefore less susceptible to damage during the 
ocean voyage. Corn from the United States is 
preferred by many Huropean importers on account 
of its high starch content and other intrinsic quali- 
ties, especially for distilling. Its greater moisture 
content, however, sometimes makes it worth less 
money in the European markets than Argentine 
corn. Facilities are now available for drying corn 
for shipment, and they afford a means of bringing 
about a material increase in our corn exports. 
Lower grade corn can be sold at a price materially 
under that of No. 2 corn, even when kiln dried. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Following are receipts and shipments of grain, 
ete., at the leading terminal markets in the United 
States for April: 

BALTIMORE—Reported by James F. Hessong, sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce: 

\  -——Receipts—_Y, -—— 
19 1925 19 ‘ 
650,502 1,308, 851 765,262 575,74 


ALY ah 


Wheat, bus.. 47 
Corn, bus.... 309,604 68,826 ne es © ae 
Oats, bus.... 359, 178 113,014 226,087 19,654 
Barley, bus.. 136,676 45,648 288,918 341,017 
Rye, bus..... 2)702 1,582,141 "17,459 6,593,110 
Malt, bus... 10,498 eG) el w pica ste 12,704 
Millfeed, tons 1,623 SER aan: Gs anaes 
Straw, tons. , 81 ES a or) ry 
Hay, tons... 1,773 eR retails Wek DE) ies’ = cine 
Flour, bbls... 77,284 138,875 20,344 87,397 


CINCINNATI—Reported by D: J. Schuh, executive- 
secretary of the Grain & Hay Exchange: 


—— Receipts, ——-Shipmen oa) 


1926 1925 1926 

Wheat, bus. 222,600 138,000 298,200 323,400 
Shelled 

Corn, bus.. 653,800 299,600 630,000 245,000 
Oats, bus.... 886,000 ans, 000 166,000 252,000 
Barley, bus.. 2,800 SU SS Ae a eee 
Rye, -bus....... t- ,000 2'800 1,400 1,400 
Grain Sorghums, 

DUB, aes ,200 pe LU A OE a ies 20 ee 
Ear Corn, 

DE «s x 22,000 OLS OE ine 

Feed, tons... 2,850 ATL 2, Sy ae 
Hay, tons . 4,587 SPR TEENER Gs ce a's a ohe 
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GRAIN TRADE 


CAIRO—Reported by M. C. Culp, Chf. Gr. 
& Weighmaster of the Board of Trade: 
a, ap eae ee ae 


Insptr. 


Shipments-—_, 


926 1925 1926 1925 
Wheat! ‘buSie |) aitees « O8# DIG te cies 737,915 
Corn; “buss. e 63,118 13,899 79,996 20,975 
Oats, bus. paar see 1,603,774 1,151, gee 1,627,655 
Rye, bus. (05,253) Se, 103, Ph tavite\e 


fo ey eae by J. J. Fones, Stee of 
the Board of Trade: 


ran eipts———_, ta a a 


926 1925 1926 1925 

Wheat, bus.. 973.000 962,000 1,072,000 1,318,000 
Corn, bus.... 3,866,000 3,963,000 1,738,000 4°567.0 0 
Oats, bus.... 4,168,000 2,271,000 3,601,000 5,679,000 
Barley, bus.. 527,000 416,000 6,000 148,000 
Rye, bus. 51,000 611,000 13,000 136,000 
Timothy Seed 

lbs. oboe. 1,734,000 1,809,000 1,468,000 2,282,000 
Clover Seed, : . 

Ibs. weave, 8495000 765,000 879,000 383,000 
Other Grass 

Seed, lbs... 1,303,000 1,008,000 1,304,000 627,000 
Flax Seed, 

BUS: Gor cakes 93,000 162,000 10.0 On Miepeaneta <x) « 
Hay, tons. 13,942 9,733 5,021 499 
Flour, bbls.. 968,000 857,000 616,000 598,000 


DULU TEE erotica by Chas. F. McDonald, secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade: 


o— Receipts -Shipments- aa 
1926 1925 1926 92 

Wheat, bus.. 2,539,903 1,901,191 984,662 3,510, 607 

Corn busi... 9,680 2aQabi Y eRe Se 292'363 

Oats, bus.:.. 994,976 AQNDLOMe =? Te. cle erosle 1,968,401 

Barley, bus.. 2,86 UA DOG ue ss ss-tacae 201,067 

Rye, DUS 220s 43,339 BOOR OO Dae pe Syren: 1,177,370 
Flax Seed, 

ihe Behe 136,700 170,472 176,966 166,618 

Flour, bbls. 216,430 89,515 14,755 98,755 


DENVER — Reported by H. G. Mundhenk, secretary 
of the Grain Exchange: 


Receipts———, (aap EL A emma 

926 1925 Eigs 6 1925 
Wheat, bus.. 801,000 78,000 84,000 46,500 
Corny bussues 167,400 294,500 127,100 125,550 
Oats, bus.... 136,000 154,000 102,000 98,000 
Barley, bus. 35,700 LOO DS oats 3,400 
Rye; bus.... 1,500 4,500 6,000 1,500 
Hayy tons: -: 430 WO Onna cuntce ee Meee bins 
BearsCent & Gee dvi | le atahtt os 282 72 


FORT WILLIAM, ONT.—Reported by E. A. Ursell, 
ere tentcinn of the Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada: 


m—Receipts——_, -———-Shipments-—_, 
1926 1925 aoa 1925 

Wheat, bus.. 1,806,724 8,081,558 992,599 11,634,034 

Corn) = bus... : 3,132 3,134 3,132 3.134 

Oats, bus.... 286,597 3,998,739 181,356 7,337,561 

Barley, bus.. 179,071 201521 61,508 * 3,687,464 

Rye; bus... 16,502 USGS Ae era 42,893 
Flax Seed, 

DUSamercs 2c 45,909 532,517 1;056 1,268,599 

INDIANAPOLIS—Reported by Wm. H. Howard, 


secretary of the Board of Trade: 


7——— Receipts———_,, ——_-Shipments Soa 
1926 1925 1926 1925 


Wheat, bus... 163,000 119,000 41,000 63,000 
Corn, bus.... 1,092,000 750,000 673,000 595,000 
Oats, bus.... 680,000 572,000 792,000 352,000 


KANSAS CITY—Reported by W. R. Scott, secretary 
of the Board of Trade: 
—Receipts——_, Geaa eeas —, 


1926 1925 1926 1925 

Wheat, bus.. 1,822,500 874,800 1,514,700 2,431,350 
Corn, bus.... 888,750 723,75 1,547,500 2,677,500 
Oats, bus.... 243,100 595,000 1,128,000 658,500 
Barley, bus.. 28,600 19,500 19,000 1,300 
Rye, bus ss. 29,700 1,100 31,900 1,100 
Bran, tons... 3,760 5,300 13,760 28,610 
Kaffir Corn, 

DUS ieee ac 211,200 320,100 196,000 244,000 
Hay, tons. 19,320 18,180 7,908 15,648 
Flour, bbls. 60,775 52,650 443,300 497,250 


LOS ANGELES— Reported by the secretary of the 
Grain Exchange: 
regents NN faa a Ue as am 


1926 1925 1926 

Wheat, carloads 224 Ly Sette cack) A eee 
Corn, carloads 241 ONE) ey AU Bonet? det ar a 
Oats, carloads 34 VS ete secon a) Paes 
Barley, carloads 228 Dee Ep oncie eh ae eer ea 
Rye, Carloags We siye. « PAs) eh eee Se, Jane 
Kaffir Corn, 

earloads .. 10 SUMP OeC eter ay., Po eraiccs o-5%s 
Bran, carloads 108 NO Greemits BU ee a salen 
Flour, carloads 226 Lead it, Oo ee ee 


MILWAUKEE—Reported by H. A. Plumb, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce: 
oa -—-Shipments- aN 
1925 


926 1925 1926 
Wheat, bus.. 316. 000 123,200 145,112 175,385 
Corn, bus.... 213,120 356,860 442,673 1,116,748 
Osts; busi: = 575.640 852,750 452,593 656,186 
Barley, bus. 428,320 669,430 107,888 149,941 
Rye, bus. 69,335 39,620 47,236 169,641 
Timothy Seed, 

lbs. 4.865 150,000 96,530 12,140 
Clover Seed, 

lbs. - ~ 287,450 258,743 164,615 222,955 
Flax Seed, 

BIAS wanete © 31,460 1,430 ED” a aoeree 
Hay, tons... 1,008 360 192 252 
Flour, bbls. 99,965 78,990 112,540 65,120 
Feed, tons... 1,760 17,596 12,663 11,944 
Malt, bus.... 20,210 11,400 353,077 272,580 

MINNEAPOLIS—Reported by G. W. Maschke, stat- 


istician of the Chamber of Commerce: 
-—— Receipts——_,, ——_-Shipments-—_, 
192 


1926 1925 925 

Wheat, bus 5,072,700 3,279,670 3,544,120 3,047,870 
Corn, bus $11,170 228,080 348,790 533,160 
Barley, bus 1,245,480 724,390 1,372,380 1,268,920 
Rves. DUS... 198,950 190,420 136,700 249,330 
Flax Seed, 

SURIPIES: "ae 3 olan $56,900 ated 174, oan 101,840 
Hay, tons ... 1,856 203 183 
Flour, bbls... 42,149 63" 997 89" ‘O08 789,423 


MONTREAL—Reported by J. Stanley Cook, secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade: 
ear coi eg aay 


1926 1925 192 1925 

Wheat, bus. 418,309 1,543,710 17.230 a ARP 
Corn, bus.... 16,951 14,799 Oe Cant ach 
Oats, bus.... 347,848 1,242,800 18,592 33,921 
Barley, bus. . 54,124 POMEL 5 G's | tie 
rere, DUb oe 6 woetein IR ee er 
Flax Seed, 

AE ae a's ase’ Wexner e ws COLE ar 
Hay, bales.. 32,308 ME. soo steele Sen 
Flour, bbls.. 145,929 139,270 63,655 258,131 


695 
NEW ORLEANS—Reported by S. P. Fears, Chf. 
Gr. Insptr. & Weighmaster of the Board of Trade, 


Ltd.: 
———Receipts——_, -———-Shipments-—_, 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Cars at : veren 
WiC ew tnd oY te sien ee 3 2 ; 
Corn, bus 98 81 338,464 
Oats 19 36 87,450 
BARC Vy jecuce iam pee ate wcencts 3 tetsee 
Rye AIR orate teh 8,571 
Grain ‘Sor ghums 10 es Aas anne eat beet rnes. 
Wheat Scgs.. 1 i STC tM ciGe cs 
River Barge Receipts— 
Corn, busi... 230,246 
Oats, bus.. 19,006 
Rye, bus.. 47,604 < 
NEW YORK CITy—Reported by H. Heinzer, statis- 
tician of the Produce Exchange: 
(a hece ipts——_, ;-— 
1926 1925 1926 25 
Wheat, bus.. 3,613,400 5,307,400 4,208,000 6,198,000 
Cornjecbusss. © 120,000 34-5004 Spas ate : 2,000 
Oats, bus.... 2,528,000 2,342,000 2,302,000 1,506,000 
Barley, bus. . 892,500 1,407,600 1,017,000 1,175,000 
Rye, bus.... 993,000 1,173,000 1, 020,000 3,138,000 


Timothy Seed, 
Clover Seed, 
Other Grass 


Seed, bags. BOY Bate ae 2,175 2,725 
Flax Seed, 

DMS wae 88,000 LoD SOG 0 aa weit eee a halaletets 
Hay, tons.... 4,281 STAG Ole go Sete sae oe ower ster eve 
Flour, bbls... 972,883 1,209,626 439,000 2,147 

bales 

OMAHA—Reported by F. P. Manchester, secretary 


of the Omaha Grain Exchange: 
Laie aR RCC UD SN ae Fe ea uN 
1926 ae 192 1925 


Wheat, bus. 637,000 438,200 470, 100 515, 200 
Corn, bus.... 1,153,600 393,400 1,453,200 1,524,600 
Oats, (bUs.ncen 348,000 908,000 676,000 1,412,000 
Barley, bus. 11,200 19,200 11,200 16,000 
Rye, bus. 47,600 18,200 280,000 11,600 


PEORIA—Reported by 
of the Board of Trade: 


John R. Lofgren, secretary 


‘= Receipts———, ———-Shipments-—_, 
1926 1925 1926 1925 

Wheat, bus.. 108,400 33,000 99,600 25,200 
Corn; busier 1,593, 250 948,050 71,750 707,550 
Oats, bus.... 864,000 649,300 1, 134) 800 715,500 
Barley, Dass 126,600 29,400 70,000 19,600 
Re mDUSeee amet 1,200 1200, pier? 
Mill Feed, “tons 28,680 29,620 36,092 eee 
Hay, tons.... 2,910 2,910 980 70 
Flour, bbls.. 28,600 166,600 205,900 167,100 


RTE etpare pepe by A. B. Clemmer, sec- 
retary of the Commercial Exchange: 


7——— Rece Ses era c-- Shipments — 


1926 1925 1926 1925 
Wheat, bus.. 803,059 3,239,923 1,346, 654 3,373,071 
Corn; DUS... 119,523 38,905 LOL 248") Waters 
Oats, bus.... 822,538 360,550 567, 368 113,397 
Barley, bus.. 14,548 16,731 36,595 16,731 
Rye, DUS... +. + 48,846 372,246 58,303 450,436 
Flour, bbls.. 160,469 154,406 18,829 26,621 


ST. LOUIS—Reported by Chas. Rippin, secretary of 
the Merchants Exchange: 


——— Receipts——_, -— 


1926 1925 

Wheat bus.. 1,497,600 1,307,800 1, (98 F090 ni ass. 800 
Corn, bus.... 2,231,600 1,401,400 1,729,900 1,283,950 
Oats, bus.... 2,840,000 2,976,000 2,739,000 2,498,000 
Barley, b 6,400 52,800 27,200 4,400 
Rye, bus PESO aula ie ovis ate 168,567 14,000 
Kaffir Corn, 

DUS reas as 32,400 114,000 192, 000 109,200 
aya tons cite 11,232 9,804 5,656 4,260 
Flour, bbls.. 381,890 371,640 396,280 371,310 


SAN FRANCISCO—Reported by James J. Sullivan, 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce: 


—————Receipts———, -——-Shipments-——_, 
1926 925 1926 1925 

Wheat, bus.. 3,828 Os NO Fhe) rie kN oN, 

Corns Dust: cl. 2,400 TUG O! <. o-iicatereee, lta 

Oats, bus.... 1,192 OP TPR olay 9 MRR Az! 

Barley, bus.. 17,017 TOS. +> eaten eee ee bees 

Bran, tons .. 271 Pt Ay Aare ae ieee 

Beans, sacks. 28,916 pe GD: alnceiahs: oy ea age etal 
Foreign Beans, 

SHES vere 32,110 OTA Ry (ak jo: set aes ea he 

bay, tonsa 3,186 28508) es he ane eve hai 


Feidler, chairman 


SUPERIOR—Reported by E. W. cha 
Commission: 


of the Wisconsin Grain & Warehouse 


Receipts . 7-—-Shipments-——, 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Wheat, bus.. 905,680 »124,352 449,505 1,811,384 
Cormabus.. 2%. 11,263 TRADDT ay stig cies 297,701 
Oats; spus:!).< 7189;8b9 12,314 13,850 726,200 
Barley, bus... 29,620 841484 aes 183,564 
Rye, bus.... 340,664 AGED LO a ates 851,495 
Flax Seed, ’ 
MORI Sk tascta ws 95,543 173,392 104,565 112,638 
Bonded Wheat, 
Sus...” «92,988 ~—«-83,763 «70,611 +~—«112,000 
Bonded Oats, 
RS vee ataras 24,559 BS A (lanes AS ss 80,000 
poaden Rye, 
elaiitets 21,448 1,538 PPsticat a igtdratdh'e 
Bonded Barley, . 
Deb Ran ac heaerr, 31,034 GO;229)— 8h crate 2,000 
Bonded Flax, ie 
BUSY Beton: 393 1,090 QT OSG 1 » Atdcactere 


TOLEDO—Reported by A. Gassaway, secret 


the Produce Exchange: 
Receipts——_, -——-Shipments-—_, 
1926 : 1926 1925 
Wheat, bus.. 491,400 3 19 20 775,030 
Corn, bus. ,25 105, 000 17 5 137,295 
Oats, bus.... 2 36,300 31 20 223,815 
Barley, bus. . 3.600 : YORE 
Rye, bus.... 7,200 12,660 38,970 
Timothy Seed, 5 
DAES was 685 336 > 306 3,422 
Clover Seed , es ; 
DAEs chides 625 181 178 1,846 
Alsike Seed, : 
hags ssa: 40 78 133 1,457 


THE German Grain Trading Company was incor- 
porated at the end of February with a nominal 
capitalization, of which 60 per cent was subscribed 
by the co-operative agricultural buying associations 
and 40 per cent by the German Potash and nitrogen 


syndicates. The company is authorized to buy and 
sell, import and export and warehouse grain in 
order to influence market prices. It is also to 


study ways and means to make German agriculture 


more profitable. 


) 


Ple 


“hay, grain or other feed, and without water. 


JRE 
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ZOO ANIMALS IN CHICAGO PARK—CAPTIVES FROM FOUR CORNERS OF THE 
EARTH—THRIVE ON AMERICAN HAY AND GRAIN 


A bale a day keeps the doctor away from “Deed- 
aday”, six-year-old Indian elephant at the Lincoln 
Park Zoological Gardens in Chicago, Il. Besides 
the bale of Timothy and Clover hay, Deedaday de- 


DEEDADAY WON’T POSE WHEN HAY !S BEING SERVED 


mands 10 loaves of bread, six pails of water and 
any number of dozens of carrots for his daily ra- 
tion. According to H. Neumann, keeper, this 'young 
elephant’s capacity is constantly growing and it is 
only a matter of time until Deedaday will consume 
the amount which Old Dutchess did before her 
death (age 61) two years ago. She cleaned up two 
bales of hay.a day, one at each feeding, and along 
with that ate between 15 and 25 loaves of bread, 
two big tubs. of water, and a hamper full of carrots. 
Director Parker, of the Lincoln Park Zoo, buys 
about six carloads of hay a season for the hay eating 
zoo stock. All of the animals are kept in.a thrifty 
condition, so as to present a good display for the 
public, but they are not overfed. 

Cloven hoof animals represent one of the largest 
hay and grain consuming groups. This stock in- 
cludes buffalo, moose, elk, deer, camels, zebus or 
“sacred cattle’ of India, and the yak or “grunt 
ox”. All of these are Alfalfa hay enthusiasts, says 
Herman Schultz, keeper, although some of them are 
temperamental about their eating. The camel, for 
instance, will ordinarily take a bale every three 
days. (Bales at the zoo vary from 75: to 140 pounds 
in. weight). But the older camels get, the more 
they fast. One camel has just begun to feed again 
after three and_a half months without a bite of 
They 


live off the fat of their humps, and suffer no ill 
effects during the fasts. 
Corn principally, and oats and bran are the 


ZEBUS, 


INDIA’S “SACRED CATTLE" 


grains fed. No special kinds of grain or hay are 
imported although the caged population makes a 


ee. cone sate e * = 
Se. re 


» 


KEEPER SCHULTZ WITH 21-YEAR-OLD CAMEL 


world wide representation of animal life. The 
wart hog from Australia lives on Iowa corn, Illinois 


ALFRED E. PARKER, DIRECTOR LINCOLN PARK ZOO 


vegetables, and Chicago baked bread. In the next 
cage, which is a sort of two-room apartment with 


AMERICAN BISON 


private swimming pool, dwells Princess Spearmint, 
the hippopotamus, who came in the steerage from 
darkest Africa. She is one of the biggest and most 
greedy feeders known: Her specialty is bran mash 
by the bucket full. Alfalfa hay, carrots and the 


“trimmings” from every other. department in the 


LLAMAS STOLIDLY AWAIT HAY FEEDING TIME 


She chews on something most 
She is a gift 


zoo go to her cage. 
of the time. That is appropriate. 
from William Wrigley, Jr. 
Deedaday, the elephant, was a donation from the 
Chicago Boy Scouts, who raised a fund of about 
$3,500 to buy the Asia captive three years ago. 
Among the other animals far from their native 
stamping grounds, but thriving here in mid-Amer- 
ica are the Hamas from Peru, in South America, 
Japanese Sika deer, European red deer, red and 
white fallow deer (Huropean). All of these go 
after 
as do the Virginia deer, and Wapiti elk, both North 
America natives. A moose by the way will eat 


’ from two'to three times as much hay as an elk. 


Very little or no corn is given to the zoo stock in 
summer. The second cutting hay is supplied plenti- 
fully along with a supplementary cooling ration. 
Keeper Schultz, in the zoo work for 17 years, de- 
clares that the second or third cutting of the hay, 
with the blossoms on, gives by far the best results. 
He also says the corn grinder is put to good use 
for feeding the cloven hoof stock. Equipment is 
also provided on the grounds for oats cleaning and 
grinding. 

“The ostrich is a funny bird,” but not so queer 
either: He is very fond of ground Alfalfa meal. 
This does not satisy his hunger evidently, for he 
has never been known to turn down anything 
which could be put between the bars. Charley, a 
monkey in the elephant house, also has a peculiar 


EUROPEAN RED DEER 


the domestic Alfalfa hay with same gusto 


oe Dros pe 


A 


-_ ses eee ae 


a 


ai a ae WV nes . 
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taste. He likes to eat cigarettes. Could he get out 
of his cage he would be only too glad to walk a 
mile for a camel. 

Grains of great variety of course are fed to the 
birds and fowls. All the better known small grains 
are used in some way, either in the large bird 
cages, which house the emeu, or example, or in 
the cages holding the small parakeets from the 
tropics. Bright-colored Siberian millet, when it is 
available, is a favorite with the small birds. Count- 


‘PRINCESS SPEARMINT, HIPPO AT CHICAGO Z00 


ing birds, fowls and animals, there are between 
2,500 and 2,600 mouths, of all sizes and nationali- 
ties, to be fed at the Chicago Zoo. Thereby hangs 
the tale of an interesting corner in the hay trade. 


HAY MARKET STRONG 
' In a recent market letter, the Martin Grain Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., says: 

“The Timothy hay market is very strong under 
continued light offerings with an urgent local de- 
mand for the better grades of Timothy. There is 
also an improved demand for the medium grades 
both on local account and for reshipment. The 
local trade being unable to supply their wants with 
the better grades have been compelled to accept 
the medium grades. This has created a very strong 
condition and higher prices are in view for all 
grades of sound hay. 

“Light Clover Mixed hay in scant offering with a 
good local demand for both No. 1 and No, 2. Heavy 
Clover Mixed hay steady offerings moderate and 
demand exceedingly good. Pure Clover hay firm on 
good No. 1 Pure Clover Which is wanted. The 
lower grades are quiet. 

“Alfalfa situation unchanged. There. continues 
an excellent demand for high grade Alfalfa and 
also a fair demand for the medium grades. Ship- 
ments are advised.” 


NEW YORK FEED MARKET FIRM 
By C. K, TRAFTON 

Considerable tightness has developed in both 
bran and middlings as a result of the prolonged de- 
lay in the opening of lake navigation. Many 
Buffalo mills have been running at extremely lim- 
ited capacity, and some have shut down entirely 
because of the non-arrival of wheat supplies which 
were expected to come by, lake. Moreover, the con- 
tinued slow demand for flour has contributed to the 
restricted output of feed. As far as demand is con- 
cerned, conditions are about the same as noted a 
month ago. Buyers, as usual at this season, are not 
disposed to anticipate future requirements, still 
counting on the lower freight rates when lake navi- 
gation is resumed and also awaiting the seasonable 
improvement in pastures. The latter, however, is 
behind schedule and some traders assert that the 
unseasonably cold weather has retarded pastures 
about 30 days. As a consequence a somewhat 
better dematid to cover immediate requirements 
has been noted in some quarters. This is also 
partly chargeable to the opinion expressed by some 
authorities that there is no prospect for any 
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marked increase in the output of Buffalo mills dur- 
ing May as a large proportion of the much-desired 
wheat cannot be expected to arrive there for sev- 
eral weeks. Corn products have been held firmly 
because of the scarcity of bran and middlings. 
Offers of hominy have not been large and because 
of the good discount as compared with bran prices 
good sales have been made. This has resulted in 
narrowing the difference somewhat. Business in 
linseed meal has been checked by the continued 
meager supply, and also to some extent by the 
fact that producers have been offering only 31 or 
32 per cent feed instead of the usual 34 per cent, 
probably owing to a more general use of foreign 
seed. Domestic beet pulp has been slow, buyers as 
a rule preferring the imported at the lower basis. 
AS a consequence the bulk of the limited arrivals 
from abroad have been sold. Moreover, the bulk 
of the expected future arrivals is also believed to 
have been sold. Domestic mills offered little; bulk 
of feed has come from jobbers. 


SWEET CLOVER HAY TRADE 
EXPANDS 

Nebraska and South Dakota hay exports have of 
late been praising the merits of the Sweet Clover 
crop in their respective states. The acreage sown 
to Sweet Clover in several states is now steadily 
increasing and the trade in this hay is consequently 
gaining larger proportions. The opinion of one 
Nebraska state expert is as follows: “Sweet Clover 
is a very valuable crop for soil improvement, as 
well as for part of a feeding ration. Many farmers 
claim that it is more satisfactory for soil improv- 
ing than Alfalfa.” 

The roots of Sweet Clover, as shown in the dia- 
gram, are large and vigorous and decay very rap- 
idly at the end of the second year’s growth. The 
Sweet Clover roots are able to penetrate such soils 
and upon decaying leave openings which facilitate 
drainage and aeration and improve the physical 
condition of the soil. One of the important uses of 
Sweet Clover is that of reclaiming alkali soil along 
river bottoms, particularly in the Platte Valley. 


CORN GLUTEN OR OIL MEAL? 

Corn gluten feed is coming to the fore as a prof- 
itable protein concentrate for dairy ration. Lin- 
seed meal may also be profitably used but not 
necessarily to the exclusion of corn gluten feed. 
The relative merits of these two concentrates are 
generally known to elevator managers who sell 
them as a side-line activity. Yet the following 
data from an official test in Iowa, is another item 
of interest on the side of corn.. 

In the Jowa trial, three cows were used and they 
were fed for 150 days divided into five periods of 
30 days each. During the first, third, and fifth 
periods they were fed a ration with linseed meal 
as the protein concentrate. During the second 
period corn gluten feed was the protein concen- 
trate and for the fourth period cocoanut meal was 
used to supply protein. 

When corn gluten feed was fed these cows 
averaged 1.6 pounds more of milk and 2 per cent 
more butterfat per day than when they were fed 
on linseed meal. On cocoanut meal these cows 
averaged 3.6 pounds less milk and 7.5 per cent 
more butterfat than when fed on linseed meal, 


FEED AT KANSAS CITY SLOW 
By B. S. BROWN 

After a spurt of heavy buying, due to extremely 
light stock in both consuming and mixing channels, 
and light mill operations, which caused an advance 
of about $4 per ton in both bran and gray shorts, 
mill feeds again have become burdensome, and are 
now declining to what appears to be usual new 
crop low level. At present stocks in all channels 
seem ample, so that with continued declining grain 
prices and abundant pasturage, the supply, while 
not heavy, will be burdensome. 


Present spot prices for bran are $24.50 to $25, ° 


brown shorts $25.50 to $26, gray shorts $27 to 
$27.50 per ton f.o.b. Kansas City, Mo. The exten- 
sive interest in and demand for new crop feeds for 
July, August, and September delivery, has practic- 
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ally disappeared. Bran for this period was in de- 
mand 10 days ago at $22, Kansas City. Right now 
there seems to be no interest in the market at $20 
for the same period. 

Due to poor prospect in the Soft wheat states, 
and deficiency in moisture in the Northwest and 
Canada, eastern buyers, both jobbers and mixers, 
recently purchased a large volume of summer ship- 
ment feed. Wheat mills in the Southwest, where 
the wheat prospect is abnormally good, seem very 
willing to make these sales, which were from $1 to 
$3 per ton under last year’s lowest prevailing prices. 


NEW BARLEY TYPES FOR STOCK 
FEED 


Canada, Alaska, and the northern states are con- 
ducting interesting experiments to develop vigorous 
early-ripening strains of barley with the ultimate 
purpose in view of making barley take the place of 
corn as a stock feed where the season is not long 
enough to make a corn crop secure. Alaska, through 
its station at Fairbanks, is crossing Siberian, Man- 
churian, Lapland, Finnish and other northern 
strains of barley with the purpose of developing a 
grain that will not lodge and will have more vigor 
than the present earlier varieties. 

The station reports that the earliest varieties, 
considered the most desirable because of their 
quick maturity, lack vigor and do not give the best 
yields. Extensive hybridization has been tried to 
breed the desired qualities into strains for Alaska 
and the more northerly stretches of Canada as well 
as the Dakotas and northern Minnesota. Nearly 
all varieties of barley mature earlier than do either 
Spring wheat or oats and the crop can be depended 
upon even in bad seasons. The seed trade has been 
watching the barley experiments with much .in- 
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terest and is adding the newer hardy, vigorous 
bearing types to commerce as fast as they are 
developed. 

Several thousand different crosses have been 
made and a remarkable variety of types has re- 
sulted which are requiring close study and testing 
to decide upon the superior strains for further 
growing until a seed supply can be secured suffi- 
cient to distribute to the farmers. 


THE CHAMPION HAY WHEAT 

White Australian or Pacific Bluestem wheat 
seems to possess all of the requisites of a hay 
variety. Its popularity is most notable perhaps, 
in the Golden State. There it is extensively em- 
ployed for grain production, and is also the variety 
most often planted for hay in the exporting centers 
of Alameda, Contra Costa, and San Benito Counties. 
In the northern mountain valleys it has a general 
distribution under the name Bluestem, and is there 
a favorite for spring planting. It is little known 
either as a grain or hay crop in southern California, 
where it is generally replaced either by the more 
drought-resistant Sonora wheat in the interior dis- 
tricts, or by the more rust-resistant Defiance in the 
coast districts. 

As a hay variety it possesses prolificacy and qual- 
ity, each in a very unusual degree, and is, by com- 
mon opinion, one of the best of the hay wheats. It 
matures late and requires more moisture than some 
of the other varieties, but under favorable condi- 
tions produces a tall, leafy growth with beardless 
heads, and is the htghest hay yielder of the com- 
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mercial wheats tested at Davis. A physical analy- 
sis of the hay shows it to possess the highest per- 
centage of leaf, by weight, of any of the wheats 
examined. At maturity it stands about six inches 
taller than Little Club wheat. The stalks are 
coarser than those of Baart or Sonora, but the hay 
is eaten as readily, and it produced the second 
highest gain in body weight per pound of the 12 
cereals, when fed as an exclusive ration to dairy 
heifers, and surpassed all other cereals in total 
nutritive value per acre. 


FORAGE FOR FLORIDA’S BOOM 
While Florida is still enjoying her real estate 
boom, agricultural experts there are introducing 
forage crops of a stature to watch some of the land 
prices. The Napier and Merker grasses, giants of 
their family, are well adapted to Florida’s climate 
and soil, and they yield an excellent roughage for 
use with grain and mixed grain feeds in stock feed- 
ing. Napier grass is a native of tropical Africa and 
was introduced to cultivation by the Rhodesian 
Department of Agriculture in 1910 and was sent out 
by the United States Department of Agriculture 
in 1913. It is also known as elephant’s grass and 
in some parts of Florida as Carter grass. It is a 
perennial, canelike grass that grows from 6 to 12 
feet high. A single plant, under tavorable condi- 


FERRER GRASS 


tions, may produce as many as 100 or even more 
stalks. 

-It is propagated from seed or from joints or cut- 
ings. It seeds freely in Florida. Two or three crop 
cuttings may be made from it, cutting when it is 
from four to five feet high. It is especially useful 
as a green feed for dairy animals. 

Merker grass was introduced by the Department 
of Agriculture from South Africa in 1916. It is 
closely related to the Napier grass. Merker grass 
seeds earlier than Napier grass. They resemble 
each other closely and flourish under similar con- 
ditions of soil and temperature. Merker grass, it 
is claimed, remains green longer in the fall than 
Napier. ; 


CLAIMS CORN BRAN EQUALS WHEAT 
BRAN AS FEED 

The Massachusetts Experiment Station has con- 
ducted an experiment to determine the relative 
value of corn bran and wheat bran. This experir 
“Corn 
bran, if properly combined in the grain ration, is 
likely to give as satisfactory returns as wheat bran, 
It may constitute 30 per cent of the ration.” 

It should be remembered though that corn bran 
contains only 5 per cent protein as against 16 per 
cent in wheat bran. By feeding the corn bran care- 
fully in sensible combination with other materials, 
to make the proper “nutritive ratio and variety”, 
the Massachusetts station found corn bran equal 
to wheat bran as a feed ingredient. 


SOYBEAN FEED TESTED 
Palatability is continually winning more atten- 
tion as being an important factor in determining 
the value of any feed. Consumption and digestion 
depend on it to a great degree. Both ground soy- 
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beans and soybean hay have remarkable palata- 
bility for dairy cattle feeding. The official in 
charge of a recent South Dakota State feed test, 
says: “At no time did the animals refuse to eat 
the ground soybeans even when the soybeans made 
up 100 per cent by weight of the grain ration. The 
soybean hay was also readily eaten, although the 
coarser parts of the plants were left in the man- 
gers. The soybean hay, however, was not as good 
quality as the Alfalfa hay with which it was com- 
pared. The plants were too large and coarse and 
had some weeds mixed in with them. Judging from 
the gloss of the coat and general appearance of the 
cows during the various trials, there seemed to be 
no physiological difference between ground soybean 
and old-process oilmeal. During the feeding of the 


soybeans, the cows gave indication of being in the ° 


best physical condition.” 


NEW YORK HAY TRADE QUIET 
By C. K. TRAFTON c 
There has been no noteworthy change in the 
broad underlying condition of the local hay trade 
during the past month. Matters have continued 
decidedly. unsatisfactory to practically all con- 
cerned. The chief cause of complaint has been the 
continued great scarcity of Choice Timothy and 
Light Clover Mixed. -As noted in our previous re- 


‘view, for several consecutive days not a single car 


of No. 1 was received and on several occasions only 
a few cars of really good No. 2. In the meantime, 
although there was no general animation, a good 
demand was in evidence at times for top No. 2 hay 
which was generally held at $26@$27, while No. 1 
was almost entirely nominal at $28. Total arrivals 
at times showed some increase, but the great pro- 
portion of it was poor stuff, No. 3 or shipping hay. 
There has been an unusually wide difference be- 
tween prices for top and bottom grades, some of the 
poor “trash” arriving selling as low as $18. There 
has been little or no increase in the quantity arriv- 
ing by river boats owing to the general delay in all 
water transportation because of the backwardness 
of the season. Moreover, the general movement 
from the farms and from interior stations has been 
retarded by the continued bad condition of the 
roads. 


POULTRY FEED FAKERS BUSY 
Poultry “‘medicine” fakers are again busy in cer- 
tain sections of Colorado, preying upon farmers of 
a gullible nature. Because the average farmer does 
not have time to study poultry diseases, the fake 
remedy peddled often finds him an easy mark for 
the salesman. 
This business proves so highly profitable that the 
peddler can afford to run ‘a car from farm to farm 
selling them. He operates by culling chickens and 
pointing out diseases to farmers. In return he asks 
only to fill orders for wares. Such diseases as 
white diarrhea and cholera, for instance, of course, 
cannot be cured by drugs. The operator is usually 
a smooth talker and sometimes falsely claims con- 
nection with the college, the Government, or poul- 
trymen’s associations to lend credence to his oper- 
ations. 


USE OF SUNFLOWER SEED FOR FEED 
INCREASES 

Grain warehousing has some unsuspected special- 
ties. One such is that of sunflower seeds. This 
product is used chiefly ‘for chicken feed, for certain 
oils, and for cattle and hog feeds. In this respect 
it approaches the value of cottonseed meal without 
the semi-poisonous properties of the latter when 
fed to hogs. Sunflower seed was imported to the 
extent of 5,500,000 pounds in 1921, being drawn in 
from Russia, Holland, and Argentina. But a duty 
of two cents a pound was placed on it in 1922, which 
had the immediate effect of stimulating production 
in this country. 

For the 1923 crop, H. A. Haring, in his book 
“Warehousing”, put the production at from 12,000,- 
000 to 14,000,000 pounds. The most peculiar feature 
of this crop is that three-fourths of this volume is 
grown in three counties of southeast Missouri, the 
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remaining one-fourth being raised in southern Tii- 
nois and the San Joaquin Valley of California. 

The importance of sunflower seed has been recog- 
nized by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and also by the Missouri Grain Inspection De- 
partment. Both have established standard grades 
for this seed, and in 1923 three sunflower seed ware- 
houses were bonded in the “Show-Me” state and 
given licenses under the Federal Warehouse Act. 


NEW FEED BRANDS 
“BIDDY’S BEST” chicken feed, as follows: lay- 
ing mash, growing mash, scratch feed and baby 


chick feed. Geis-Price Elevator Company, Inc., 
Enid, Okla. Filed December 7, 1925. Serial No. 
224,328. Published April 138, 1926. 


“ROSE’S” animal feed, more particularly “dog 
feed. G. P. Rose, Jr., Nashville, Tenn. Filed March 
3, 1926. Serial No. 228,070. Published April 27, 
1926. 

“GINGHAM” cornmeal, rye flour, pancake flour, 
breakfast foods of wheat and corn, poultry mash, 
poultry scratch feeds, datry feeds, calf feeds, horse 
and mule feeds and hog fattener. George P. Plant 
Milling Company, St. Louis, Mo. Filed May 12, 
1925. Serial No. 214,216. Published May 4, 1926. 

“MINNEAPOLIS MILLING COMPANY” Durum 
feed and Durum flour. Minneapolis Milling Com- 
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INGHAM Baws Best 
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oa 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. Filed March 1, 1926. 
Serial No. 227,959. Published May 4; 1926. 

“GRIMES” hog feed. John Percy Grimes, doing 
business as Grimes Milling Company, Salisbury, 
N.C. Filed February 17, 1926. Serial No: 227,404. 
Published May 4, 1926. 

“GEMCO” prepared dairy and poultry foods. 
Golden Eagle Milling Company, Petaluma, Calif. 


Filed February 12, 1926. Serial No. 227,231. Pub- 
lished May 4, 1926. 


Trademarks Registered 


208,759. Ration balancing preparation for. live- 
siock feed. Dr. Fenton’s Vigot-Tone Company, Inc., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Filed September 24, 1925. 
Serial No. 220,712. Published November 17, 1925. 
Registered February 9, 1926. 

208,869. Poultry feed. The Larrowe Milling Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. Filed September 12, 1925. 
Serial No. 220,196. Published November 24, 1925. 
Registered February 9, 1926. 

209,870. Poultry feed. The Larrowe Milling Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. Filed September 12, 19265. 
Serial No. 220,195. Published November 24, 1926. 
Registered February 9, 1926. 

208,928. Poultry feed. The Park & Pollard Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass.. Filed September 26, 1926. 
Serial No. 220,862. Published November 24, 1925. 
Registered February 9, 1926. 

209,023. Wheat flour, buckwheat flour, pancake 
flour, rye flour, Graham flour, cornmeal, rye meal, 
breakfast cereals, bran and stock feeds, Bay State 


May 15, 1926 


Milling Company, Winona, Minn. Filed October 5, 
1925. Serial No. 221,229. Published December 1, 
1925. Registered February 16, 1926. 

209,081. Stock and poultry feed. Washburn 
Crosby Company, Minneapolis, Minn. Filed October 
5, 1925. Serial No, 221,295. Published December 1, 
1925. Registered February 16, 1926. 

209,254. Poultry feed. The Larrowe Milling Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. Filed September 12, 1925. 
Serial No. 220,197. Published November 24, 19265. 
Registered February 16, 1926. 

209,564. Cereals and cereal products intended for 
use as food or feeds—namely, laying mash, starting 
mash, growing-mash, chick feed, scratch feed, stock 
feed, particularly horse and mule feed, dairy feed 
and wheat flour. Black & White Milling Company, 
East St. Louis, Ill. Filed September 15, 1925. Serial 
No. 220,284. Published December 1, 1925. Regis- 
tered February 23, 1926. 

209,773. Horse and dairy feed, stock feed, poultry 
feed and pearl meal. Heiss Bros., Orleans, Ind. 
Filed March 3, 1925. Serial No. 210,454. Published 
‘December 8, 1925. Registered March 2, 1926. 

209,860. Foods for hogs, poultry, cattle and horses. 
Shaw & Truesdell Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed 
July 17, 1925. Serial No. 217,531. Published De- 
cember 8, 1925. Registered March 2, 1926. 

211,430. Cattle feed. The Park & Pollard Com- 
pany,. Boston, Mass. Filed November 16, 1925. 
Serial No. 223,402. Published January 12, 1926. 
Registered April 13, 1926. 

211,606. S and P wheat bran and wheat screen- 
ings, S and P wheat mixed feed and wheat screen- 
ings, S and P wheat gray shorts and wheat screen- 
ings, S and P corn chop. The Rea-Patterson Mill- 
ing Company, Coffeyville, Kan. Filed November 5, 


1925. Serial No. 222/880. Published January 26, 
1926. Registered April 138, 1926. 
211,653. Mineral feeds. Moseley Manufacturing 


Company, Louisville, Ky. Filed April 6, 1925. Serial 
No. 212,280. Published January 26, 1926. Regis- 
tered April 13, 1926. 

211,751. Prepared stock food. The Pro-Lac Mill- 
ing Company, Des Moines, Iowa. Filed December 
5, 1925. Serial No. 224,293. Published February 2, 
1926. Registered April 20, 1926. 


Trademark Registrations Renewed 

49,640. Cattle feed consisting of ground corn and 
oats. Registered February 13, 190%. Dock & Coal 
Company, Plattsburg N. Y. Renewed February 13, 
1926. Registered December 15, 1925. 

‘51,054. Poultry food. Registered April 3, 1906. 
The Albert Dickinson Company, Chicago, Ill., a 
corporation of Illinois. Renewed April 3, 1926. 
Registered December 22, 1925. 

50,447. Stock food. Registered March 20, 1906. 
Marion W. Savage. Renewed March 20, 1926, to 
International Stock Food Company, 
Minn., a corporation of Maine, successor. 
tered April 27, 1926. 


Regis- 


SCREENINGS APPEAL BY TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT 

The United States Treasury Department has di- 
rected that an appeal be taken from the decision of 
the Federal Board of General Appraisers which in- 
volves the classification of imported wheat and 
sereenings commingled. In a communication ad- 
dressed to the Assistant Attorney General at the 
Port of New York, it is pointed out that the board 
sustained the protest of the importers that the mer- 
chandise in question, which had been assessed as 
wheat at the rate of 30 cents a bushel, was prop- 
erly dutiable as screenings, at the rate of 10 per 
cent ad valorem. “The question involved in this 
case,” the Department writes in the communication 
to the Assistant Attorney General, “was whether 
the importers had complied with the provisions of 
the 1922 Tariff Act by segregating the merchandise 
at their own risk and expense under customs super- 
vision.” 


NEW WESTERN BARLEY HAYS 
Well over 90 per cent of all of the barley hay 
marketed in California is of the “Coast” or “Com- 
mon” type, but owing to the influence of experi- 
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ment station workers in recent years, a large part 
of this percentage is composed of improved vari- 
eties of the common type. “Tennessee Winter’, 
“Four Thousand’, and “Bedi” surpass the “Coast” 
in grain ‘yield, but are so similar to it in appear- 
ance that their identity is generally lost sight of, 
and they become known as common barley. 

For hay, however, these varieties are so nearly 
identical that no significant distinctions can be 
drawn between them. 

Mariout Varieties, on the other hand, which have 
attained some prominence in California during the 
last decade, possess more distinctive characteris- 
tics. California Mariout was distributed to meet 
the demand for an early-maturing, drought-resistant 
barley, adapted to dry soils and climates, and under 
these conditions it has proved to be a more produc- 
tive grain crop than the varieties of the “Coast” 
type, but as a hay producer it is, on account of its 
dwarf habit of growth, the least productive of the 
important commercial varieties. 


A large feed grinder has been installed by the 
Witte Feed & Grain Company of Cuero, Texas. 

Jim Farley: will be in charge of the new feed 
store which has been opened at Wharton, Texas. 

A line of feeds is now being handled by the Dins- 
dale Grain & Lumber Company of Dinsdale, Iowa. 

A new feed mill is being installed by the Wil- 
liamsburg Hlevator Company operating at Williams- 
burg, Kan. 

Cyrus Synstelin and Victor Spitzburg have 
bought the feed mill of the Melby Bros. at Dalton, 
Minn. 

E. P. Fletcher and D. H. Hatcher have incorpo- 
rated as the Osceola Hay & Feed Company at Osce- 
ola, Ark. 

George D. Williams and Chas. W. Hall have sold 
the feed yard at Mt. Vernon, Ill., to W. T. Forsyth 
and Ike Vermillion. 

A new feed mill and corn crusher 
installed by the Buckley Bros., in their 
at Wilmington, Ohio. 

A new feed store in which a full line of feeds 
and grain will be handled has been opened by 
Sparks & Baker at Lyons, Ind. 

A 25-horsepower engine and a 9x18 inch four- 
roller feed mill have been installed by the Farmers 
Elevator Company of Landa, N. D. 

A charter has been granted the Kent Feed & 
Supply Company of Kent, Ohio, capitalized at $25,- 
000. Walter N. Heisler is manager. 

A new building is to be built at Noble, Ill. for 
the Montgomery & Bourne Feed Company on the 
site of the old building which burned. 

Capitalized at $25,000, the Health & Parsons 
Feed Company has been incorporated at Peters- 
burg, Va. J. H. Parsons is the incorporator. 

The Jones-Hettelsater Construction Company has 
recently completed an addition to the baled hay 
warehouse of the Ralston-Purina Company at Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

A retail feed business is to be conducted at 
Hastings, N. Y., by Paul Roberts. He opened for 
business on or about May 15 and will carry a 
general line of feeds. 

New machinery for mixing and sacking poultry 
feeds has been installed by the Gooding Mill & EHle- 
vator at Gooding, Idaho. It will include a power 
mixer and new grinder. 

A feed store has been opened by the Harl Bros. 
at Morrillton, Ark., under the name of the Earl 
Bros. Feed Store. It will carry a complete line of 
feed, flour and fertilizer. 

Capitalized at $7,000, the Kansas City Hay com- 
pany has been incorporated at Kansas City, Mo. 
Rice B. Arnold, L. S. Austin and Arnold Bush are 
interested in the company. 


BARLEY TESTS 


Many importations of barley have been made for 
trial in the United States and Canada since the first 
barleys were brought to this country by the early 
colonists. The results of all of the varietal experi- 


have been 
elevator 


‘ments with barley in the United States and Canada 


have been summarized by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and published along with a 
discussion of the most important varieties and their 


adaptation in Department Bulletin No. 1334. A 


brief history of barley growing in America is also 
given. The results of past work in testing the vari- 
ous varieties of barley and in developing them for 
commercial use as presented in this bulletin should 
be of value and interest to agronomists, and it is 
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from their point of view that the summary has been 
prepared. 

It is obvious from the volume of the results re- 
ported that there has been a large expenditure of 
funds in the introduction, breeding, and testing of 
barley varieties in America. The question naturally 
arises as to how profitable this investment has been 
and to what extent the varieties so produced and so 
recommended are in cultivation today. A review of 
the situation leads the authors of the bulletin to 
conclude that the investment has already been many 
times repaid and will continue to be repaid as long 
as barley is cultivated. 

While the four basic types of barley known as 
Coast, Tennessee Winter, Stavrapol, and a relative 
of the Manchuria, found their way into cultivation 
without the assistance of national or state investi- 
gations and were so well adapted that they have 
been repeatedly recommended by the experiment 
stations, newer varieties of superior kinds have re- 
cently been introduced and have displaced them to 
some extent. : 

Many newer varieties of promising potential value 
have been produced but they have not been grown 
for a sufficient length of time to secure figures show- 
ing their possible importance. Trebi, a variety now 
extensively grown in southern Idaho and the irri- 
gated section of western Nebraska, is meeting with 
popular favor and is giving yields far greater than 
those of the varieties displaced. Club Mariout, in- 
troduced by the Department of Agriculture from 
Egypt has proven well adapted in California and ‘is 
replacing the Coast varieties in many instances. 
California Mariout, likewise, is advantageously cul- 
tivated in parts of the San Joaquin Valley which are 
too dry for high yields of the former Coast varieties. 
Many superior selections of Oderbrucker and Man- 
churia have been distributed in Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and North Dakota.’ Alpha, Horn, O. A. C. 21, 
Minsturdi, Svansota, Featherston, and many more 
such new productions have yielded extremely well 
in recent tests and are now appearing in field agri- 
culture. The potential value of such varieties in 
the next 10 years is very great. Back of these, on 
the field plats and breeding nurseries, are many 
others with which much of the work of breeding 
and testing has already been accomplished. 


QUANTITY PAINT OR VARNISH 
REQUIRED 


In estimating roughly the quantity of paint re- 
quired, varying results are obtained; but there are 
few elevator men who have not at one time or an- 
other required information of that sort. Figures 
of this kind can only be approximate, as the results 
depend on the porosity of the surface, as well as the 
skill and experience of the person doing the work. 

In applying a priming coat to wood, the paint is 
usually thinned with a quart to one-half gallon of 
linseed oil to a gallon of paint. The priming coat 
will then ordinarily require one gallon to about 500 
square feet. One coat (either over priming coat 
or over previously coated wood in good condition) 
will require one gallon to about 400 square feet, 
and two coats (same conditions) one gallon to about 
250 square feet. 

Steel surface will take one gallon for from 450 
to 550 square feet in the case of one coat, or one 
gallon for 250 to 800 square feet for two coats. 
Masonry (concrete or stucco) will consume one gal- 
lon for 200 square feet in the priming coat, and 100 
to 125 square feet to the gallon if two coats are 
applied. 

The priming coat of varnish will normally de- 
mand 400 square feet to the gallon for the priming 
coat. For one coat (either over priming or pre 
viously varnished surfaces in good condition), 450 
to 500 square feet per gallon. For two coats, under 
the same conditions, 250 to 300 square feet per 
gallon. 

Power spraying is usually estimated as requiring 
about 10 per cent more paint than hand brushing. 
On the other hand, a skilled spray operator can 
cover from two to four times the surface of a 
skilled brush operator, thus saving that much 
labor. 
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VARIETIES OF WHEAT RESISTANT 
TO STEM RUST 


Stem rust, next to deficient rainfall, is the most 
important factor in limiting yields of wheat in the 
northern Spring wheat region. This rust may best 
be controlled by. use of resistant varieties, says the 
United States Department of Agriculture in De- 
partment Circular 365, entitled “Relative Suscepti- 
bility of Spring-Wheat Varieties to Stem Rust,” 
just issued. This publication is a report on rust 
experiments with Spring wheat varieties, conducted 
by the Department in co-operation with various 
state experiment stations, for the purpose of de- 
termining the relative susceptibility of Spring 
wheat varieties and the distribution of physiologic 
forms of stem rust of wheat. 

The experiments showed that varieties of emmer 
and certain Durum wheats are more resistant to 
stem rust than any of the Hard Red Spring va- 
rieties. The Khapli and Vernal varieties of emmer, 
Pentad (D5), Monad, and Acme, varieties of 
Durum, and Kota, a Hard Spring variety, are the 
most resistant. Because emmer is used largely as 
feed for livestock, and Durum wheats have a 
limited use, there is urgent need for the develop- 
ment of high-yielding and high-quality resistant 
varieties of Hard Spring wheat. Most of the re- 
sistant varieties are not the highest yielders nor 
of the best quality. 

The Department recommends that Marquis wheat 
be grown in Minnesota for the reason that it more 
often escapes rust than does Haynes Bluestem. 
Red Fife, or Preston and, under humid conditions, 
usually is more productive than Kota. The adop- 
tion of Mindum is advised where a Durum wheat 
is desired. 


In the Dakotas, Kubanka or Nedak should be 
substituted for other Durum. wheats now grown, 
and, except on rich or wet soils and in northwest- 
ern North Dakota, it is advisable to sow Kota in- 
stead of Marquis to a considerable extent. For the 
northern Spring wheat area, except in limited sec- 
tions, Marquis or Kota is preferable to Haynes 
Bluestem, Red Fife, Power, Preston, Ruby, Red 
Bobs, Prelude, and Quality. 


The bulletin contains numerous data relative to 
the occurrence of stem rust, as well as information 
concerning the resistance of new varieties to the 
disease. A copy of the publication can be obtained 
free, as long as the supply lasts, from the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
Dias 


SOME LOUISIANA REDUCTION 
ALLOWED ° 


In a report on a case with the docket title of 
“Grain and Grain Products from Western States to 
Louisiana,” Chairman Atchison, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission states that some of 
the rate reductions in question are justifiable while 
others are not. The main proposal involved in the 
case was to reduce rates on grain and products, 
seed and seed products, from points in Colorado, 
Wyoming, Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Mis- 
souri to destinations in Louisiana west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. The reductions were not to apply 
to points west of the river contiguous to New Or- 
leans or to that city. They proposed to restrict the 
routing in connection with the proposed reduced 
rates from points on the Rock Island, Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, Kansas City, Clinton & Springfield, 
and St. Louis-San Francisco Railroads, or, when in 
connection with the Southern Pacific lines, so they 
would not apply over routes through Texas. 

Texas flour and grain interests protested on the 
ground they would be adversely affected. Through 
error, the report said, the tariffs proposed reduc- 
tions from all points in Oklahoma on the Frisco. 
The report said that that road did not desire to 
reduce rates from points on its lines in Oklahoma 
west of Tulsa or southwest of Sapulpa, and that it 
would file amended schedules. The Missouri Pa- 
cific and the St. Louis-San Francisco, the report 
said, defended the proposed reductions. The Mis- 
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souri Pacific said the revision would correct malad- 
justments, remove fourth section departures and 
restore long established relationships, which had 
been disrupted as the direct or indirect result of 
Commission orders. The report said that the effect 
of the proposed rates would be to restore the basis 
in effect from the origin territory prior to April 1, 
1922; remove many fourth section departures and 
harmonize a maladjustment of rates in the destina- 
tion territory. 


In disposing of the matter, the commissioners 
said: “We find that the proposed schedules, ex- 
cept those publishing rates from points on the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway, and the St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway, have been justified. We further 
find that those publishing rates from points on the 
three lines just named have not been justified.” 


TRANSIT PRIVILEGES F OR FEED 


While there are a number of ingredients of 
feed that are not ordinarily to be found in a typi- 
cal tariff covering milling in transit privileges, 
still there are close to 100 specified. “Prepared 
feeds are required to contain at least 60 per cent 
of the ingredients listed as grain or grain products, 
and complete records of the mixtures are required 
to be kept by the transit house operators, subject 
to inspection. Professor Wilson says, in com- 
menting on shipments of feed receiving the transit 
privilege: 


When the inbound articles included in the lists of 
commodities eligible to receive transit privileges, includ- 
ing transit tonnage, non-transit tonnage, or both, that 
are mixed or blended with not more than 40 per cent 
of other commodities, the outbound shipments, equal in 
weight to the tonnage of the eligible articles, may be 
forwarded against the freight billing of the inbound 
carriers issued to cover any eligible commodity enter- 
ing into the mixture or blend. The through rates from 
points of origin to final destinations, via the transit 
points, are assessed on such shipments. On the excess 
weight above the inbound grain tonnage, the local car- 
load rates applying on prepared feeds, including animal, 
poultry, or pigeon, as described in the lists of eligible 
feed commodities published in the tariffs, are assessed 
from the transit points to final destinations. 


Outbound shipments that contain more than 40 per 
cent of commodities, not included in the eligible lists, 
are rated at the full local rates from points of origin 
to the transit points and from the transit points to desti- 
nations. Shipments of mixtures of transit and non- 
transit grain, when the identity of each has been pre- 
served, may be made, as in the case of milling and 
malting: house mixtures, at the through rates from points 
of origin to destinations via the transit points on the 
transit portion, plus the local rates from the transit 
points to destinations on the non-transit portions. Each 
carload shipment is subject to the highest carload min- 
imum applying to any commodity in the carload. 


When shipments of grain originate at points so located 
in relation to the transit points as to involve out of 


route or backhauls, the charges on the shipments of the E 


grain to the transit points are adjusted by the addi- 
tion of arbitraries varying with the length of the out- 
of route hauls. In such instances, the outbound rates 
applicable to the outbound products from the transit 
points to destinations are used and thé inbound rates on 
the grain to the transit points are reduced to an arbi- 
trary basis. Thus, if the rates properly applicable to 
the products from Millington to New York is, let us 
say, 30 cents a hundred weight and the local rate on 
grain from Grainville, and intermediate point 40 miles 
from Millington, is 10 cents, the through rate would be 
composed of the factor 40 cents from Millington to New 
York plus an arbitrary of 3144 cents a hundred weight 
from Grainville to Millington, instead of the local rate 
of 10 cents. The aggregate rate would be, therefore, 
40 cents plus 34% cents, or 48% cents a hundred, in- 
stead of 40 cents, plus the local rate, 10 cents, a total 
of 50 cents a hundred. 


In addition to the through rates from points of 
origin to destinations via transit points, sometimes 
charges are assessed for the privilege of stop-off. 


GRAIN LABELS DISCUSSED 


Following a two-day conference at the Montreal 
Board of Trade rooms on the first week in April, 
under the chairmanship of L. H. Boyd, president of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners, a probable 
basis for an agreement to as to the labelling of 
United States grain shipped out of Montreal and 
other Canadian ports, was developed. Canadian 
grading is entirely different from the American 
method. 


Forty-Fourth Year 


When United States grain, on. its way from 
Chicago to Europe, comes into Montreal in bond it 
is examined by a Standards Committee, which fixes 
the standards of each grain. The United States De 
partment of Agriculture felt that this standard 
should be made to apply as nearly as possible to 
the standards which prevail in the United States. 
United States wheat and other grains going through 
Montreal for export in bond, have run as high as 
90,000,000 bushels per year. Last year the figure 
was 40,000,000 and the year before 30,000,000. 


INCREASED ARGENTINE CORN 
PRODUCTION 


The Argentine corn crop is placed at 279,000,000 
bushels in the first official estimate received by the 
United States Department of Agriculture from the 
International Institute of Agriculture. The crop is 
an increase of 92,702,000 bushels over last year’s 
low production of 186,298,000 bushels. 

Allowing 80,000,000 bushels for home consumpr 
tion and seed requirements, about 200,000,000 
bushels will be left for export and carryover into 
the next season. Actual. exports last year 
amounted to 142,000,000 bushels from the small 
crop of 186,000,000 bushels. This large export, how- 
ever, waS apparently due to a large carryover from 
the good crop of the previous year. 

Yield per acre based on the first estimate is 26.8 
bushels in comparison with the low yield of 20.3 
bushels last year and 25.6 bushels the average for 
the past five years. The bumper crop of 1914, when 
production reached 325,178,000 bushels was due to 
large acreage and the high yield per acre of 31.3 
bushels. ‘ie 


IMPROVING THE SOYA BEAN 


By special treatment a Hungarian chemist, Dr. 
L. Berczeller by name, hopes to make the soya bean 
more generally available as a foodstuff. Heretofore 
soya bean flour, although of high nutritive value, 
has become rancid and indigestible in a short time. 

Under Dr. Berczeller’s method, the bean is peeled 

and the catalytic agents are driven off by evapora- 
tion in the, presence of steam. The treatment is 
equally adaptable to soya bean flour or the soya 
bean. ; 
The physical properties of the product are a yel- 
lowish color and the flour has an agreeable taste, 
similar to paste prepared from nuts. The flour is 
dry to the touch and is stated to be rich in vita- 
mines. 


FEED TARIFF RULES 


The Treasury Division of Customs has ordered 
the application of an import duty of 15 per cent 
ad valorem on a specified ground feed. The col- 
lector of customs at Portland, Maine, was subse- 
quently advised as follows: 


The department is in receipt of a letter from the 
director of the special agency service inviting attention 
to a variance of opinion between the acting appraiser 
at Holeb, Maine, and the appraiser at New York in the 
classification of merchandise described by the acting 
appraiser at Holeb as ground feed which it appears was 
entered at the rate of 74% per cent under Paragraph 
730 of the tariff act but which the appraiser at New 
York would return for duty at the rate of 15 per cent 
ad valorem. 


Your acting appraiser, however, expresses the opin- 
ion that the proper rate is 10 cents per 100 pounds as 
the merchandise consisted solely of a mixture of grain 
and contained no oil cake meal. - 


The department is in receipt of a letter from the 
collector of customs at New York transmititng a report 
from the appraiser in which he states that the mer- 
chandise under consideration is a feed consisting of oat 
hulls and meal and is believed to be entirely derived 
from oats with the exception of a slight percentage of 
impurities, and he accordingly expresses the opinion 
that the merchandise is dutiable at the rate of 15 per 
cent and that the entered rate of 7% per cent under 
the proclamation of the President is applicable only to 
by-product foods obtained in the milling of wheat. 


THE sales tax in Canada on pot and pearl bar- — 


ley has been removed. No reference was made in 
this notice of April 16, relative to duty on wheat 
for milling in bond. 


May 15, 1926 . 
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LIVEST CONVENTION IN QUARTER 
CENTURY HELD BY WEST- 
ERN GRAIN DEALERS 


Any member of the Western Grain Dealers Asso- 
ciation who came to Des Moines, Iowa, April 19, 
20, 21, for the twenty-sixth annual meeting and ex- 
pected three days of cut and dried convention pro- 
cedure, was due for a shock. Before final adjourn- 
ment there was discussion on the moot subject of 
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divorcing the insurance and straight association 
activities of the organization, and this matter was 
referred to directors for action. The state of Iowa 
was districted into nine divisions, and the Board 
of Directors chosen from them. The idea of indus- 
trial alcohol manufacture from corn, introduced in- 
formally at the convention, gained unexpected head- 
way, and broke into the front pages of the Des 
Moines dailies, as did the able address of J. W. 
Coverdale who appeared before the convention 
April 20. The convention was also asked, through 
the Des Moines papers, to support the plans for 
reopening the Iowa Corn Products plant. 

Perhaps there is some unwritten law forbidding 
the mention of association politics in convention 
writeups, but this was a feature of the conclave 
which could not be missed. A member from Keo- 
kuk, Iowa, developed into the high kleagle of dis- 
cussion starting. _He was not) allowed to go un- 
molested, Ray Murrel of Cedar Rapids, frequently 
crossing his path. A rule or two were changed. 
Some arguments were left up in the air. Some 
members registered irritation at what they called 
“wrangling”. Others were glad.of the free discus- 
sion which, while amusing at times, was a ‘clear 
indication of the Association’s vitality. 

To President Clifford C. Belz, of Conrad, Iowa, 
belongs the credit of handling the lively business of 
the convention with skill, tact and coolness at all 
times. His address to members April 19, was an 
interesting sequence of comment on developments 
in and outside of the Association. After paying a 
full tribute to the late George A. Wells, President 
Belz said: ; 

Following the death of Mr. Wells the association re- 
mained without a secretary for some time as a token 
of respect to his memory, ‘Your officers and directors 
felt that much depended upon the final selection of the 
man who was to assume his place, and did not wish to 
make any hasty moves that might be regretted later. 
Finally N. S. Beale, of Tama, Iowa, was persuaded to 
act as secretary without salary, and D. O. Milligan was 
secured as active secretary in charge of the work. We 
bespeak for Mr. Milligan your encouragement and sup- 
port, and urge that you lend him all the assistance in 
your power. We have found him to possess a pleasing 
ersonality and to entertain some splendidly practical 
deas for a larger, better, and more efficient association. 

Excessive Speculation 


It is indeed unfortunate that the public, and more 
particularly the farmer, banker, and business man, do 
not fully understand the efficiency and economy prac- 
ticed by the grain krpdle with reference to the legitimate 
use of the future markets as a basis for buying, selling, 
and hedging actual grain in store. The inherent element 
of speculation can never be entirely eliminated from 
its production and commercial distribution, but we must 
learn to differentiate between hedging and speculation. 
We admit that excessive speculation is a constant men- 
ace that should be restricted, if it can be accomplished 
legally without detriment to the operation of a broad 
open market, but the boards of trade in the various 
terminal markets have a vital function to perform and 
must be protected. . 

The independent grain dealer has no quarrel with the 


farmer nor with any farm organization. Our welfare 
lies in the prosperity of the community in which we 
reside and in which we conduct our business. But we 
are entitled to certain rights and privileges under the 
Constitution of the United States of America, and when 
those are assailed by certain would-be reformers we 
are forced to rise and defend them. However a closer 
application of the Golden Rule to our fellow man will 
alleviate much of this spirit, and make this grand old 
U. S. A. a better world in which to live. : 


The Des Moines Conference 


Some time ago Governor Hammill of this state called 
a conference here in Des Moines for the purpose of dis- 
cussing farm relief measures. He had a number of 
brilliant speakers present and served them and others 
his celebrated corn dinner. It is not my purpose to 
discuss or criticize the results accomplished, but I do 
wish to call attention to the fact that the delegates who 
attended at his invitation were presumed to be vitally 
interested in the situation, and yet it is a significant 
fact that the Western Grain Dealers Association, 
which is composed of independent dealers all over the 
State of Iowa, the Dakotas, and Nebraska, was not 
recognized either through the Association or by any 
official thereof. 


Freight Rates 


Freight rates on grain, which are generally regarded 
as excessive, is a topic for discussion at practically every 
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convention where grain dealers assemble, and is the 
cause of much dissatisfaction to both shipper and pro- 
ducer. At the same time the increased cost of operating 
the railroads, due to higher priced materials used in 
maintenance, better pay for employes, building hard 
surfaced roads parallel to the short freight hauls, and 
the increased use of the automobile and truck, have re- 
duced the revenue of the freight and passenger depart- 
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minds than a reality, and have been brought. largely 
upon ourselves through our own actions. This great 


commonwealth was founded and prospered on Persever- 


ance, Thrift, and Industry, and when we go back to 

that old-fashioned method of spending less than we 

earn just so soon will “Good Times” return. 
Following the president’s message came D. O. 


Milligan’s report as assistant secretary to Secre- 
tary N. S. Beale, Tama, Iowa. It was generally con- 
ceded at the convention that Mr. Beale has made 
a substantial contribution to the prosperity of the 
organization by his activity in outlining a safe and 
sane and economical policy for the office end of 
the W. G. D. A. work. The practical ideas of D. O. 
Milligan have also won approval. He said: 


A number of members have been directly benefited 
during this short time through the handling of such 
matters as railroad leases, disputes with terminal deal- 
ers, securing information for filing of claims and adjust- 
ing misunderstandings between shippers. Please keep 
in mind that this service is yours for the asking. 

The 1926 Directory which we have just published was 
started, the new lists of grain dealers made up and 
checked four different ways so as to be as accurate 
as possible. I believe we are justly proud of this di- 
rectory as it is neat and accurate besides a financial 
profit to the Association, $781 worth of advertising 
was subscribed by our friends in the terminal markets 
along with the assured sale of $250 worth of direc- 
tories, making a gross credit of $1,031. From this must 
come the charge of $510 for printing, thus leaving a 
net profit of $521 for the Association. Also it must 
be kept in mind that each member is furnished a copy 
of the directory free of charge. 

A close tab has been kept on the national situation 
regarding the farm relief bills now presented but upon 
the advice of our national committee no action has been 
taken. They advise us that “Watchful Waiting” must 
be our policy until such time as some one of the nu- 
merous bills gains prestige enough to become really 
dangerous. 

Your secretary has traveled over as much of the ter- 
ritory with the insurance company inspector as the road 
would permit, so as to become personally acquainted 
with the members and to hear their views as to the 
future plans of the Association. Of the approximate 
one hundred members visited nearly all are of the same 
opinion as myself, that the Association should organize 
and sponsor district meetings, that the secretary should 
visit all members at their place of business at least 
once a year, and those who handle coal are desirous 
of having the association take up their coal matters 
for them. It is by these expressions and in corre- 
nondence with other members that our policy for the 
coming year has been decermined, 

The proposed change in the by-laws 
number of directors from five to nine is to facilitate 
establishing district meetings throughout the state. The 
idea in our mind is. to have the directors scattered 
throughout the membership as far as possible so as 
to have a director or an officer in each district. In 
other words, we wish to put the Western Grain Dealers 
Association on the map as the most active state or- 
ganization in the grain trade. Properly organized dis- 
trict meetings will go further in benefiting the grain 
merchants than any other one thing. Let us put this 
district organization over in a big way. You will benefit 
financially from it.* 

Full account was given by Mr. Milligan of finan- 
cial receipts and disbursements during the past 
year. As this is a “family matter’ for members, 
mention only need be made here that the treasury 
is in excellent condition. No memberships are be- 
ing turned down, however, says Mr. Milligan. The 
reports of the officials coneluded the morning pro- 
gram and adjournment for luncheon was made. The 
convention headquarters for Lamson Bros., on the 
same floor as the convention hall, was a popular 
place between sessions. Market wire service was 


provided. there. 


*The assistant secretary also referred to the case of 
Iowa vs. J. C. Folger, grain dealer. The latest develop- 
ments on this will be published in the June issue, 


AFTERNOON, APRIL 19 


After a representative from the Des Moines 
Chamber of Commerce had welcomed the grain 
dealers, Charles Clark, and Frank Ely, both of Chi- 
cago gave brief talks before the convention. “The 
Hlevator Operator’s Margin” was the subject of Mr. 
Clark’s address. He stressed the fact that striving 


increasing the 
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ments until the question arises in my mind whether the 
rates can be substantially reduced without curtailing 
the efficiency of the carrier. The railroads are an abso- 
lute necessity to the grain trade, and have had more to 
do with the commercial development of this country 
than any other one factor. We need the railroads and 
they need us, and let us hope that a happy solution 
of this important problem may be evolved by the mas- 
ter minds at an early date. 


Hard Times 


Our so-called “Hard Times” are more in our own 


T—J. W. COVERDALE AND STEVE WILDER, CEDAR RAPIDS: 
QUIS; ASST. SEC. MILLIGAN, DIRECTOR GEORGE MOULTON. 
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for grain volume without regard for legitimate 


profit, was a poor and too common policy in the 
grain trade of the Middle West. This type of cut 
throat competition he condemned. 

Sample trays of high grade oats were available 
on the speakers’ table to supplement Mr. Ely’s ad- 
dress, “The Necessity for a High Standard of Oats”. 
In part he said: 


Iowa is a wonderful oat state and I hope she will 
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forth every effort to conserve her land. and oats 
heey There remains a place for oats and a large oe 
for good oats. Virginia is known for its a ae 
and for its peanuts; Florida for its grape- ee si 
fornia for its big trees; let Iowa come across uf: : - 
oats.’ Let us have better oats for Iowa anc etter 

ye © ats. 
tour oatiee oat is most desirable and most adaptable 
to Iowa soil and climate, I would suggest that we 
investigate, very seriously, Yellow oats grown in tae. 
vicinity. of Rockford, Ill. I have a sample with me z 
will be at your disposal. These Yellow oats, if not a 
badly stained, will grade 2) White Oats year in an 
year out. The berry seems to .be large and Sica 
The eastern trade is not. very keen for these alles a 
will buy them and pay a peed ee a owing to e 
rgeness and plumpness 0 e berry. a 

nase poner thing, the oats coming to Chicago from 
Iowa have a very small, thin berry; exceedingly agrees 
quite heavily mixed with wild weed seeds, and i ey 
generally bring the low ‘price in the market, unless from 


“some few stations carrying with them a specially favor- 


able freight rate to southeastern points. 

; Oats ale sold more by sample and less by grade than 
any other cereal on the market, and for this reason 
they should be properly, loaded, so a fair average sample 
can be drawn and placed upon the market on their true 
merits. If the shipper fully realized what a_ plugged 
car means to a buyer I think he would discontinue this 
praetice on the general principle | of manhood. It is 
hardly the time and the place for me to enumerate the 
annoyances that many of us have had with these 
plugged cars and I think, in very many cases, the ship- 
per is a loser, both morally and financially. I think 
there is a tendency among buyers to discourage and 
penalize persons who pursue this practice. 


“Railroad Claims and Their Status” was the sub- 
ject of John Baker of Kansas City. Among his 
many practical suggestions was that of adopting a 
uniform bill of lading such as is generally used in 
Kansas today. This would do away with affidavit- 
ing claims, the speaker said. The number of 
dumps, pounds of grain per dump should be shown, 
and also the two automatic scale readings. “That 
record will stand in the highest courts of law,” de- 
clared Mr. Baker. He cited evidence to show how 
much time, money, and energy railroad officials 
were putting forth in order to reduce grain losses, 
and suggested that in most cases, grain claims re- 
eeived fair treatment. 

At this point in. the session, President Belz 
thanked the speakers and announced committee 
appointments. He then asked for discussion, and 
by the ensuing exchange. of comments, it was 
proven that the attrition mill for sideline operation 
is becoming more and more popular. Operation of 
seed cleaning machines was also generally com- 


mended. 
MORNING, APRIL 20 


Industrial alcohol manufactured from corn, was 
the dark horse entry of the convention. This sub- 
ject was taken up informally Tuesday morning, and 
the idea received support from several sources. 
Leon W. Ainsworth of the Des Moines .Board of 
Trade, urged grain dealers to aid in the effort for 
legalizing the production of corn alcohol motor fuel. 
The contingent of grain men from Cedar Rapids 
seemed solidly back of the proposition. A resolu- 
tion endorsing the manufacture of corn alcohol for 
industrial purposes was adopted Wednesday morn- 
ing by the convention. Facts on the use of corn 
for industrial alcohol were submitted as follows by 
Steve Wilder, of Cedar Rapids: 

The enormously increased American domestic demand 
for industrial alcohol, due to the development of the 
chemical industry in America, principally to the arti- 
ficial silk and artificial leather business and likewise 
also to the new cotton lacquer as a substitute for varnish 


on automobiles, would be of immense value to the 
farmer in helping his corn price if political and other 
considerations did not intervene to prevent the farmers’ 
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crop, but it is a good sized percentage of the crop that 
moves to terminal markets. fi 

The tendency of the prohibition enforcement authori- 
ties to disregard the industrial alcohol except in the 
light of a potential intoxicant, has ‘practically ended 
investment in industrial alcohol plants and has destroyed 
a number of the very large industrial alcohol plants in 
the Middle West which formerly consumed corn. 

Molasses is so cheap that alcohol cannot be manu- 
factured from corn in competition with it. Furthermore, 
if some means were found to foster the industrial al- 
cohol business and to separate it completely from the 
entanglements with prohibition so that it might proceed 
to its normal expansion it» would not be long before a 
double purpose would be served, since an alcohol motor 
fuel would be put on the market.- 

It is possible now to produce an alcohol motor fuel 
that from the standpoint of cost per gallon can compete 
with gasoline. ‘This fuel is a blended fuel and contains 
kerosene in its makeup. This is necessary because the 
present automobile engines are designed for a compres- 
sion strength predicated on gasoline. 


Alcohol, said Mr. Wilder, will stand much more 
compression before igniting and a properly de- 
signed alcohol engine will give one-third more 
power, which méans one-third more mileage. Alco- 
hol could be sold at 3344 per cent more and still 
be equal in cost to gasoline. * 


AFTERNOON, APRIL 20 


John W. Coverdale, former official of the $26,000,- 
000 Grain Marketing Company, and farm bureau or- 
ganizer, who is now conducting a private grain 
business in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, gave the following 
valuable address: 

Prosperity for the Middle Western grain producer or 
dealer will not come from Washington; neither will it 
come from new methods of marketing unless founded 
on sound business practices worked out by years of 
experience in that industry. Artificial methods of price 
control may be of assistance temporarily, but in the 
long run, only tend to unbalance the industry. 

The development of home industry that will take the 
raw products of the farm and turn them into a highly 
concentrated form will do more for Iowa in establishing 
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a higher stabilized price level (thereby creating a per- 
manent prosperity) than all the legislative and mar- 
keting nostrums combined. 

The recent attack from Washington by the corn area 
group has given Iowa a set-back that will take years 
to overcome. This pilgrimage has made Iowa the laugh- 
ing stock of the nation. What looked at one time like 
a grand stand play has fizzled, and instead has~ caused 
the resources of the East to be held in abeyance until 
Iowa again goes to work and proves she is sound, con- 
servative and constructive. 

The Iowa counties that suffered less as a result of 
the depression of 1920 and 1921 are these counties 
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corn crop from encountering that advantage in the way 
of an eormously increased demand for corn. 

The production of industrial alcohol in America at 
the present time is between 60,000,000 and 70,000,000 
gallons per year. This, if made out of corn, would con- 
sume approximately 30,000,000 bushels of corn, or prac- 
tically, the whole visible supply at the moment. It is, 
not, however, manufactured from corn. It is true some 
corn is used in the production of alcohol but the total 
aggregate per annum consumption is probably less than 
4,000,000 bushels. The-balance of the alcohol is manu- 
a from molasses, for the most part imported from 

uba. 

By the importation of molasses therefore the farmer 
is deprived of a market for at least 25,000,000 bushels 
of corn. This is not a large percentage of the whole 
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which have 15 per cent or more of their acreage in 
legumes. Only a very few counties show, according to 
records at Iowa State College, better than 25 per cent 
of their acreage in legumes, and in those counties you 
will find Tess bank failures and less land foreclosures 
than elsewhere. Kossuth County, for instance, shows 
only 2.6 per cent of her acreage in legumes, while Clay- 
ton County has 26.6 per cent of her land in legumes. 
Compare the financial situation of the farmers in those 
counties. 

Live stock and dairying has been the salvation of 
Clayton and many other lowa counties. Livestock and 
dairying mean conservation of fertility, and fertility 
coe a large yields per acre unit at a lower cost per 
ushel. 

It is one way of creating a marketing program for 
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Iowa's surplus. We have long freigh® hauls, and when 
the raw product is transported a long distance to be 
turned into a concentrated food or industrial product, 
we find a large part of the gross returns, consumed in 
transportation. A hundred-pound box of bacon or ham 
represents about 11 to 12 bushels of corn, and is in 
a concentrated form easy to transport to the district 
of consumption. This form of production can stand a 
higher rate of transport costs than the raw product. 

One bushel of corn transferred into sugar, syrup, 
starch, gluten feed, and many other by-products is 
greatly enhanced in value and requires the labor of a 
large number. of families. who, in turn, spend ‘their 
earnings in the community in which they live. The 
many uses of oats and other grains bring about similar 
results. ; 

The manufacture of alcohol formerly consumed large 
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quantities of grain, however, before Volstead cut off 
the manufacturing of same, black strap molasses from 
outside the states became ‘a lively contender for the i 
distiller’s-market.~ So far industry is not using up that 
portion of grain which formerly ‘went through the 
distilleries. 

Would it not be a splendid investment for the State 
of Iowa to appropriate $1,000,000 for use in industrial 
research wtih grains, this research to be headed with 
men like Sweeney at Ames, who has. already done so 
much with corn sugar, corn paper, furfural, and many 
other discoveries; all new developments from the re- 
search to be protected by royalties sufficient to make q 


the resarch work self-sustaining. 
The State of Iowa has better than 200,000 farms, 
according to the census, and each of these farms pours 


its surplus grain on to the market. These 200,000 grain A 
faucets run into about 1,700 country elevators. As it , 
is now, these 1,700 larger faucets empty their grain 
into the terminal grain markets of Chicago, Milwaukee, E 


St. Louis, and Kansas City, without any regulation, a — r 
portion going to Cedar Rapids. 

Out of the 1,700 country elevators in Iowa, we: find” ; 
in some towns as many as four or five houses com- 
peting with each other. Consolidation at 600 stations 
having two or more houses would save in overhead 
expenses better than $2,500,000 per year. Two and one- 
half million dollars is better than 6 per cent on a $40,- 
000,000 investment, or 10 per cent on a $25,000,000 gl 
investment. : 1 

A consolidation of two-thirds of the country houses~ 
in the grain belt would save in overhead better than 
$30,000,000 annually. Consolidation of 600 Iowa houses . 
would provide a $6,000,000 company with 24,000,000 \ 
bushel ‘cheap storage, and place the state in position 
to bid for export business, which she eannot now do. 

As I understand the situation in this state, a further 
step would be advisable. There are logically about five 
or six natural concentration points in the state, namely q 
Cedar Rapids, which is the largest industrial user of 
grain in the state; Sioux City, which works to the 
Southwest; Des Moines for central state working South 
and Southwest; Burlington Southeast, and possibly 
Omaha and Davenport with offices. 

_ One of the big present day questions in agriculture 
is co-operative marketing and co-operative merchandis- 
ing. Our past economic unbalance has caused a large . 
number of our people to believe that our marketing z 
systems are wrong. Perhaps they are; some more than ' 
others. This same complaint has been common in ey- 

ery economic depression since history records the ac- 

tions of mankind. Co-operative marketing, if rightly 


conducted, will do much to bring about the standardiza- 
tion of product in quality and -uniformity, which are 
both necessary before good marketing can be practiced. 
The friends of co-operative marketing have been its 
worst enemies, because they have oversold it in prac- 
tically every case to the farmer as a panacea, or cure- 
all for all his trouble. Co-operative marketing as it is 
now being eonducted requires special privileges through z 
legislation, and at once becomes the target for its com- - 
petitor in business, and, so far, has not been able to 
meet the competition. 

The object of co-operation is to seek the best market 
at the least possible cost, and to return the surplus 
earnings to the member on a _ pro-rative basis. Ex- 
perience has taught me that the farmer cannot keep 
his cake and eat it too. He must learn that he must 
pay well for the use of capital, whether he borrows 
it or provides it. himself. : 

Co-operative marketing is much like Government own- 
ership and operation. It requires much overhead and 
loses efficiency as it increases in size. ; 

The marketing enterprise that sueceeds in a com- 
munity over a period of years is the enterprise that 
renders satisfactory service to the public of the com- f 
munity. The future of the grain merchant will depend .* 
on how well he renders that service to the people of 
his community. Whenever and wherever there is tal ; 
of competition, then it is time for that enterprise to take 
inventory of the situation and find out what is wrong, 
and then immediately proceed to correct it. : 

As a general rule the people of the community are 
swayed by some local leader of influence with an ax ' 
to grind. However, there are many cases where the 
local merchant has been to blame and what he has 
done often creates suspicion at other points, 

Yes, there is a bright future for the grain merchant 
when he fully awakens to the situation, and learns the 
full meaning of co-operation as the farmer must learn 
by years of experience that co-operation is not the put- - 
ting of the other fellow out of business. The economic 
function of a market is to secure a price which equals. 
supply and demand influences. 

The Corn Area Committee, in their resolutions pro- 
pose to double and treble the world export of corn. 
The proponents of the bill say, “Send it over, get it out 
of the country, regardiess of price.” There can be but 
one result from such a course. The European farmer 
can get his feeds very much cheaper than the Iowa 
farmer would get his; the European farmer would have 
lower costs of production than would the Iowa farmer. 
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His dairy products, and pork products would undersell 
ours in the- world market. We export normally around 
25 per cent of our pork products. Our Corn Area Com- 
mittee.proposes to turn all that trade to Denmark and 
the European countries, because they advocate a 
measure which will enable the competitor of the lowa 
farmer to beat him at his own game. Put the proposed 
agricultural relief bill in effect, and the live stock in- 
dustry of America is gone. ‘ 

Men in every community through their efficiency have 
prospered during the past six years. It is true there 
have been a large number of farm failures, and no 
form of assistance, Government or otherwise, will save 
them at this time. 

Genera! business has a record almost parallel to that 
of agriculture when proportional numbers are compared, 
and their only salvation has been consolidation. It is 
possible that consolidation will enable the grain dealer 
to meet his competition. 

Why not give the world an Iowa plan? A~plan for 
grain marketing that will have Federal supervision 
similar to the national banks, with wide country repre- 
sentation. A Federal reserve grain merchandising sys- 
tem, if you please, and an investment of energy that 
Capitalizes the great natural resources in the heart of 
the greatest agricultural producing section of the world. 


Following Mr. Coverdale’s address, Arthur Hunt- 
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ington addressed the convention. An increase, not 
a decrease in freight rates, he said, would cure the 
transportation and industrial ills of lowa. “A home 
market is one of Iowa’s greatest needs,” Mr. Hunt- 
ington declared. “That market can come only with 
industrial growth in our cities and towns—in a 
word, factories. Factories will not come to lowa 
or develop within our borders as long as we have 
a relatively lower freight rate on raw materials 
than there is on manufactured products.” 

Mr. Huntington also suggested that a public rela- 
tions committee would be a valuable addition to 
the national organization of grain dealers. The 
public, he said, is not acquainted with the troubles 
of grain dealers as public servants, and are not well 
informed as to the worth of their services. 

Before the election of officers was held, Secre- 

tary Beale discussed “Handling the Corn Crop”. He 
emphasized the waste there is in letting idle ele- 
yators go unused. He spoke of renting an idle 
plant in one of the towns in which he operates, and 
of using it profitably_as storage for grain that might 
otherwise have had to be stored at greater expense 
in some terminal point. 
“Get ready to handle a corn crop before it starts 
to move,’ Mr. Beale warned. The typical unpro- 
tected corn crib and usage of such received criti- 
cism at his hands, it being pointed out that the rain 
and the snow rots the corn. As a Satisfactory alr 
ternative, he went into detail about his ear corn 
storage in one of his elevators, including the type 
of ventilation found to be most satisfactary. , 

By storing the ear corn over the elevator drive- 
way the corn is not only protected from the severe 
blasts in winter but the elevator operator can shell 
the corn whenever it is convenient for him to do 
so regardless of what the conditions of the roads, 
the weather, time of day or night, etc., all of which 
are factors where the corn is cribbed some distance 
from the elevator. Mr. Beale finds that his hand- 
ling costs, i. e., the charges for the electricity is 
less than the income fronr the cobs alone. Motor 
trucks as business bringers were also mentioned 
by the speaker. 

The result of the election Tuesday afternoon 
was: 


Clifford C. Belz, Conrad, Iowa, president; O. B. Moor- 
house, Glidden, Iowa, vice-president. 

Directors for three-year terms: Myron Shipman, At- 
lantic, Iowa (Dist. 7); John F. Mueller, Calamus, Iowa 
(Dist. 4) ; Geo. Moulton, Fonda, Iowa (Dist. 6). 

Directors for two-year terms: A. D. Hayes, 
London, Iowa (Dist. 9); J. D. Kent, Des Moines, Iowa 
(Dist. 6); C, A. Davis, Cedar Rapids, Iowa (Dist. 4). 

Directors for one year term: . Edmonds, Marcus, 
Towa (Dist. 1); Henry Kunz, Wesley, lowa (Dist. 2) ; 
Harry Talbot, Osceola, Iowa (Dist. 7). ; 


THE WELLS MEMORIAL 


Joe Schmitz, of Chicago, was appointed to read 
the following memorial to the late Secretary Wells. 
At the conclusion, the convention remained stand- 
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ing, in silent tribute to their good friend, George 
Wells: 

Mr. George A. Wells, secretary of the Western Grain 
Dealers Association for 25 years, has passed from our 
midst, and leaves a lasting monument to us in the great 
work that he accomplished by his close application and 
faithful attendance to affairs of the Western Grain 
Dealers Association. Sab 

Mr. Wells was born on a farm in St. Croix County, 
Wisconsin, September 10, 1863, and departed this life 
October 27th, 1925. He first engaged in the grain busi- 
ness in 1894 at New Richmond, Wis., under the firm 
name of Wells & Mulrooney. A short time later he be- 
came identified with the Northern Grain’ Company of 
Chicago, having supervision of their country buyers in 
Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota. ‘ 

When in March, 1900, Capt. M. T. Russell of Des 
Moines called 150 dealers to the Iowa capital for the 
purpose of organizing a state association, Mr. Jay A. 
King of Nevada was elected president, and under his 
direction an effort was made to find a satisfactory man 
for the office of secretary, it being realized that the 
success of this new enterprise depended largely on the 
secretary. A conference with Mr. Wells made it appar- 
ent that he was especially qualified for the position, and 
after much persuasion he was induced to accept the 
secretaryship of the Iowa Grain Dealers Association, 
later changed to the Western Grain Dealers Association. 

Mr. Wells’ adaptability for association work was 
promptly recognized and he was very highly regarded 
both for his clear understanding of the problems of the 
grain trade and for his honorable purpose and pleasing 
personality. Under his administration the membership 
increased rapidly, and soon was sufficient in numbers to 
exert a potent influence on all matters connected with 
the business of buying and selling grain. The Iowa 
Association attained a high standing among the several 
such associations. A 

The results of his work for the betterment of the 
grain trade concerns so many subjects of such varied 
character that it would be difficult to summarize them. 
During the 25 years of service to the Association he 
was in very close touch with the country grain dealers 
and through his personal contact with them attained a 
clear understanding of their problems and by his keen 
perception was enabled to present new ideas that re- 
sulted in the eliminaton of objectonable practices and 
the adoption of more desirable methods. 

A- summary of Mr. Wells’ lasting contribution to the 
Western Grain Dealers Association makes us realize the 
importance of the work he performed, and the results he 
accomplished should cause us to pause and consider the 
possibilities for accomplishment and the power repre- 
sented by a group of men under a good leader, working 
in unison in the same line of business towards the adop- 
tion of correct business principles. 


Adjournment of the Tuesday afternoon session 
was made at 4:30, but the dealers and their friends 
were soon united again at the banquet board. HEx- 
cellent entertainment was provided at the banquet 
by “Dutch” Schmidt and his dancing, singing, and 
whistling proteges. 
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The final session of the Western Grain Dealers 
Association: began at 9:30 A. M., Wednesday. Mem- 
bers Hale and Hayes were active in the discussion 
of the landlord lien law. It was the former’s opin- 
ion that the law should be revised if the interest 
of grain dealers were to be protected. Thus came 
about the following resolution which was adopted 
by the convention: 


Whereas: Section 10261 of the Code of Iowa pro- 
vides that a landlord shall have a lien for his rent upon 
all crops grown upon the leased ‘premises, and upon any 
other personal property of the tenant which has been 
used or kept thereon during the term and which is not 
exempt from execution, and 

Whereas: Such established 
innocent purchasers of such 
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lien may cause a financial loss to the innocent purchaser, 
and 

Whereas: In justice to the public 
notice of such lien; therefore, 

Resolved: That we, the Western Grain Dealers Asso- 
ciation, favor the enaction of a law which will provide 
that a Landlord’s Lien may be effective but the land- 
lord shall be required to file the lease for record in the 
county where the property is situated. 

_ We hereby instruct the Legislative Committee of this 
association to make all possible efforts to have such a 
law enacted. — ’ 

The resolution of thanks to the Des Moines hosts 
was also adopted at this time, as was the resolution 
“favoring the establishment of industrial alcohol 
manufacturing plants within the state.” The rou- 
tine business of the convention was spepdily wound 
up. It was voted that the association’s policy of 
subscribing to any certain trade paper for its mem- 
bers would be discontinued. The twenty-sixth an- 
nual convention of the Western Grain Dealers Asso- 
ciation then adjourned at 11 A. M., April 21. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


May 17.—Panhandle Grain Dealers Association, 
general meeting, at Amarillo, Texas. 

May 18-19.—Oklahoma Grain Dealers Association, 
Enid, Okla. 

May 20-21—Twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Kansas Grain Dealers Association, Salina, Kan. 

May 21-22.—Pacific States Seedsmens Association, 
annual. meeting at Del Monte, Calif. 


May 24-25.—Twenty-ninth annual convention of 
the Texas Grain Dealers Association, Houston, 
Texas. 

May 27-29.—Highteenth annual convention of 


American Feed Manufacturers Association, French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 

June 11-12.—Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers As- 
sociation, at Spokane, Wash. 

June.—Midsummer meeting of the, Indiana Grain 
Dealers Association, at Purdue University, West La- 
Fayette, Ind. 

June 22.—Retail Feed Dealers of Wisconsin, at 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

June 23-24.—Forty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Ohio Grain Dealers Association, at Hotel Breakers, 
Cedar Point, Ohio. 

June 24—Mutual Millers and Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation, at Buffalo, N. Y. 

June 24-26.—Southern Seedsmens Association, at 
Huntsville, Ala. 

June 28-29—Wholesale Grass Dealers Association, 
at Chicago, Il. 

June 29, 30 and July 1.—Thirty-third annual con- 
vention of the National Hay Association, at. the 
Niagara Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

June 29, 30: and. July 1—American Seed Trade 
Association, at Chicago, Ill. 

August.—Association of Official Seed Analysts of 
North America, in conjunction with the Interna- 


tional Botany Congress, at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
October 18-20.—Thirtieth annual convention of 


the Grain Dealers National Association, 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

October 18.—United States Feed Distributors As- 
sociation, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FEED MEN WILL MEET AT 
FRENCH LICK 


A three-day session, commencing May 27, will be 
held at French Lick, Ind., when the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association convenes for its eight- 
eenth annual meeting. The headquarters of the 
meeting will be the French Lick Springs Hotel, and 
preparations have been going forward under the 
guidance.of Secretary L. F. Brown for a large gath- 
ering. Morning business sessions are contemp- 
lated, with the afternoons given over to amusement 
or informal conferences. 

Among other features which have been planned 
for the visitors’is a golf tournament, and there will 
be ample time and adequate facilities for various 
other outdoor activity. 

The meeting will open with the annual address 
of the president, E. W. Elmore, followed by the 
report of the chairman of the Executive Committee, 
W. E. Suits, the report of Secretary L. F. Brown, 
the report of the treasurer, W. L. Anderson, and 
that of the traffic manager, R. M. Field. The prin, 
cipal addresses the first day will be one by Pro- 
fessor F. D. Fuller, president of the Association of 
Feed Control Officials of the United States and one 
by Professor A. G. Phillips, vice-president of the 
McMillen Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., who will talk 
on “From the Outside Looking In”, 

A luncheon meeting of sales managers, with 
John B. Edgar presiding, will be held; and the an- 
nual dinner will occur at 7 p. m. on Thursday. 
“The Pursuit of Happiness” will ‘be the subject of 
an address at this time by Hon. J. Adam Bede, 


at the 


former congressman from Minnesota. On Friday, 
A. T. Pennington, of the Southern Mixed Feed 
Manufacturers Association, Memphis, Tenn., will 


talk, “Know Your Costs!” Dr. R. A. Dutcher, pro- 
fessor of agricultural and biological chemistry, 
State College, Pennsylvania, will speak on the sub- 
ject “Some Newer Aspects of the Feeding Prob- 
lem.” 


THE forecast of the Indian wheat crop for 1926 
is 320,208,000 bushels, which is a decrease of 4,443,- 
000 bushels or 1.4 per cent from last year’s crop 
of 324,651,000 bushels and below the 1919-23 aver- 
age of 329,571,000 bushels. Since India normally 
consumes about 330,000,000 bushels, it is likely that 
there will be little or no wheat exported this year. 

WHEAT production in Chile, according to the In- 
national Institute of Agriculture, is placed at 27,- 
587,000 bushels, or 3,000,000 bushels more than last 
year’s crop. The crop this year will permit about 
5,000,000 bushels to be exported, according to offi- 
cial estimates. The barley crop is estimated at 
5,295,000 bushels, compared with 5,094,000 bushels 
last year; rye 55,000 bushels, compared with 45,000 
bushels; oats, 5,188,000 bushels against 4,548,000 
bushels; and corn 1,795,000 bushels. 
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CANADA GRAIN RATES BELOW STATES’ 


A statement has been read into the Canadian 
Parliament record, showing that the average grain 
haul in western Canada, eastbound to the Head of 
the Lakes, is 721 miles; westbound to Vancouver, 
the average is 784 miles. Of last year’s crop the 
Canadian Pacific hauled 5,873,286 tons to the head 
of the lakes and 733,065 tons to Vancouver. If this 
traffic had been carried under existing rates on 
grain in the United States, it would have resulted 
in $17,926,323 more in gross revenue being earned 
by the Canadian Pacific Railroad. 


BARGE LINE PROTESTS 

A hearing which involved a reduction in railroad 
grain rates from Kansas City to Port Arthur, 
Texas, was held in Chicago before IJ. C. C. Exam- 
iner Treazise, the last-two days in April. The re- 
duction was opposed by the Warrior Barge Line, 
and was finally suspended. The reduction was sug- 
gested by the Kansas City Sotthern Railroad. J. F. 
Holden, vice-president in charge of that railroad’s 
traffic, and an assistant entered testimony tending 
to show that the rate proposed of 27% cents, which 
was a reduction from the present rate of 30% cents, 
was necessary to meet the competition of the rate 


via the barge line of 25 cents on grain and grain ~ 


products from the origin territory in Kansas and 
Missouri. _There was also testimony to show that 
the lower rate would enable the farmer to move his 
grain a much less distance than was necessary if 
he shipped by way of Chicago and St. Louis termr 
inals. 

Theodore Brent, for the barge line, testified that 
the expense to the shipper of moving his produce 
by barge line was not so very much less than by 
railroad, if the extra expenses of elevator charges 
and insurance were taken into consideration. In 
addition, he said, the feature of competition be- 
tween the barge line and the railroad was made 
less appealing to the shipper’s point of view, be- 
cause of the slowness, all of which, he thought, did 
not present as dangerous a source of competition, 
in the barge line, as the witnesses for the carrier 
described. 


CHICAGO CASE OUT OF DOCKET 


The case of the Chicago Board of Trade vs. the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad and other 
lines has been recommended for dismissal by an 
Interstate Commerce Commission examiner. Rates 
on grain from points in northern Illinois, and south- 
ern Wisconsin were described as unreasonable and 
unfair in the petition. Feed rates on shipments of 
reverse. direction, were also assailed on the same 
ground. A joint hearing was had by the Federal 
commission’s examiner and the Illinois Commerce 
Commission, the latter having before it a complaint 
attacking similar rates applicable within Illinois. 

The burden of the complaint, the examiner said, 
was that, on grain from the origin territory, local 
consumers in the Chicago district, were charged 
relatively higher rates than like consumers at the 
alleged preferred points. The rates to St. Louis, 
he said, were the base rates in the adjustment of 
local rates to those points and it was the St. Louis 
local rates upon which complainants deeply relied 
to support their allegation. That declaration was 
made in respect of rates on grain. As to the rates 
on feed from Chicago, the examiner said the ones 
assailed for the most part were local rates and in 
the circumstances, their reasonableness might not 
be tested by comparision with proportional rates. 
He said the fact that local rates on feed were lower 
than on grain to a few points was not convincing 
that the same basis should be extended to all 
points. 


RAILROADS CUT FUEL BILL 


Nearly $24,000,000 was saved by Class I railroads 
on their fuel bills during the first nine months of 
1925, according to the official figures of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Some railroad offi- 
cials in the grain states say this saving is not to be 
taken too seriously, and that that is about the only 
item not in red ink. Other officials say the good 
management which produced this saving is bound 
to result in a better level of dividends. 

The total cost of coal and fuel oil for the first 
nine months of this year was $241,401,019, as 
against $265,771,476 for the first nine months of last 
year. This saving of $24,370,457 resulted partly 
from a decrease in the price of coal, and partly 
from economies effected by the railroad manage- 
ment. Owing to these economies the railroads 
moved every 1,000 gross tons of freight one mile 
during the first nine months of this year on 11 less 
pounds of fuel than was required in the first nine 


i i ee seen 


months of 1924. 

In the Eastern. district 422,655 tons of fuel were 
saved in freight service, and 409,379 tons were 
saved in passenger service. The railroads of the 
Bastern district consumed 10 less pounds of fuel 
in moving every 1,000 gross ton-miles of freight and 
0.9 of a pound less in moving a passenger car one 
mile. 

In the Southern district, owning to increased 
traffic, 278,454 more tons of fuel were consumed in 
freight service but 41,567 tons were saved in pas- 
senger service. Railroads of that district consumed 
3 less pounds per 1,000 gross ton-miles of freight, 
and 1 pound less per passenger train car-mile. 

In the Western district 674,525 tons of fuel were 
saved in freight service and 471,048 tons were saved 
in passenger service. The raliroads of that district 
consumed 11 less pounds per 1,000 gross ton 
miles of freight and one-pound less per passenger 
train car mile. 

Besides this saving the railroads as a whole in- 
creased the average number of cars per freight 
train from 41.5 in the first nine months of 1924 to 
43.7 in the first nine months of this year and the 
net tons per train from 709 to 744. In-spite of the 
heavier and longer trains the freight traffic of the 
country moved 0.3 of a mile per hour faster this 
year than last. 

In passenger service the saving of fuel was 
effected despite an increase in passenger train car- 
miles of 46,864,000 over the total of the first nine 
months of 1924. 


WOULD DISMISS SOUTH DAKOTA CASE 

A report submitted by Examiner Fleming to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission recommends dis- 
missal of a complaint filed by the Aberdeen Com- 
mercial Club, of Aberdeen, S. D., against existing 
rates on coarse grain from Aberdeen and contigu- 
ous territory, to points in Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and Montana. The Oldham Farmers’ Hleva- 
tor Company of Oldham, S. D., and the Tillamook 
Creamery association of Tillamook, Ore., . were 
joined with the Aberdeen club as complainants, but 
the Tillamook organization was not represented at 
the hearing and its interest was not clearly ex- 
plained, according to the examiner’s report. 


GRAIN TRADE PATENTS 


Bearing date of January 19, 1926 

Grain huller.—James J. Ross, Portland, Ore., as- 
signor to The J. J. Ross Mill Furnishing Company, 
Portland, Ore., a corporation of Oregon. Filed 
March 15, 1928. No. 1,570,081. 

Grain elevator attachment.—Hector H. Parlia- 
ment, Henry, 8S. D. Filed September 11, 1925. No. 
1,570,521. 


Bearing date of February 2, 1926 
Grain car door latch—Peter M. Bozich, Spokane, 
Wash. Filed July 17, 1928. No. 1,571,444. 


Bearing date of February 9, 1926 


Method and apparatus for cleaning, separating — 


and grading seeds and other bodies—Harry R. 
Warren, Wabuska, Nev., assignor to Warren Seed 
Cleaning Company, Reno, Nev.,..a corporation of 
Nevada. Filed May 27, 1921. Renewed May 14, 
1925. No. 1,572,055. See cut. 

Claim: The method of separating mixed bodies of 


different specific gravity which consists in enveloping the 
mixture in succession in liquids of graduated density 


35 30 


and from time to time removing the layers from one 
another that are produced by the action of the liquids. 


Bearing date of February 16, 1926 
Grain treating machine—Samuel A. Weitman, 
Kahlotus, Wash. Filed April 23, 1923. No. 1,573,340. 
Machine for treating seed grain—Claude C. Calk- 
ins, Spokane, Wash. Filed June 28, 1923. No. 
1,573,142. 

Dust collector—Ralph H. Bourne and Aubrey J. 
Grindle, Chicago, Ill, assignors to Grindle Fuel 
Equipment Company, Harvey, Ill., a corporation of 
Illinois. Filed November 22, 1924. No. 1,578,135. 

Grain separator—Thomas C. Hutchinson, 


-ington, Md. Filed July 18, 1921. 


Du- 


Forty-Fourth Year 


luth, Minn. Filed July 17, 1925. No. 1,573,166. See 
cut. 
Claim: The combination with a separator of the type 


described including a scalping sieve and successively. 


therebeneath a blank, a wheat ‘sieve, and a fine seed 

sieve and the blank for performing an initial separation 

of the wheat from the oats. ; 
1926 


Bearing date of March 2, 


Combined grain gross conveyor and dockage re- 
mover.—Anson S. Barker, Minneapolis, Minn. Filed 
December 31, 1924. No. 1,574,751. See cut. 

Claim: A combined’ conveyor and dockage removed 


comprising a screen, sectional conveying means for de- 
livering grain to the screen and for receiving the dockage 


from the screen, and a gate operative, ae will, to cause 
one section of the conveying means to by- -pass the grain 
in the direction of the screen. 

1926 


Bearing date of March 9, 


Grain elevating conveyor.—Carl L. Rhoten, Ar- 
riba, Colo, Filed September 8, 1925. No. 1,575,937, 


Bearing date of March 23, 1926 


Grain door.—Theophilus Vincent Stralka, Col- 
gate, N. D. Filed February 7, 1925. No. 1,577,547. 


Bearing date of March 30, 1926 
Grain door for freight cars.—Joseph A. Schmitz, 
Chicago, and Adyn E. Schuyler, Evanston, il. Filed 
April 19, 1924. No. 1,578,686. 
1926 


Bearing. date of April 6, 
Weighing scale—Halvor O. Hem, Toledo, Ohio, 
assignor to Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio, a 
corporation of New Jersey. Filed December 16, 
1922. No. 1,579,609. 
Car weighing scale-—John D. Pugh, Mount Wash- 
No. 1,579,658. 


Bearing date of April 13, 1926 


Grain blending and distributing apparatus.— 
Richard ‘C. Stone, St. Louis, Mo. Filed January 25, 
1923. No. 1,580,176. 

Claim: The combination of a plurality of adjust- 
able grain-sprouts, a distributing receptacle through 
which the grain is delivered to said adjustable spouts, 
said receptacle having inlets for grain from different 
sources, and means supported by and located at the 
discharge end of said distributing receptacle whereby 
the grain passing into any of said inlets may be 
selectively directed into any of said spouts. 

Method and means for separating dust from air.— 
John B. Dyer, Ferguson, Mo. Filed November 25, 
1922. No. 1,580,478. : Fi 

1926 


Bearing Date of April 20, 
Chambers- 


Attrition mill.—Albert A. Longaker, 
burg, Pa., assignor to The Wolf Company, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., a corporation of Pennsylvania. Filed 
April 15, 1925. No. 1,581,969. See cut. 

Claim: -An attrition mill comprising in combination, 
two opposed attrition plates, a rotatable spider carry- 


ing one of the plates and having two hollow axial trun- 
nions on opposite sides of the plates, ‘6ne of the trun- 


nions serving for the supply of raw material to the 

plates, bearings for the trunnions, a supporting mem- 
ber for the other plate extending through the other 
trunnion, and means engaging the last said trunnion 
for rotating the spider separately from the supporting 


member. : 
' 7 3 a 
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May 15, 1926 


MUST STAIN IMPORTED RED CLOVER 
AFTER MAY 26 


President Coolidge’s signature was affixed to the 
Gooding-Ketcham bill on April 26, thus causing the 
‘provisions of the new law to become effective in 
about a week, on May 26 to be exact. This law 
requires all imported Red Clover and Alfalfa seed 
to be colored in order to identify its origin. Only 
a small percentage of the seed in each bag has to 
be stained. The character of the whole lot is then 
readily distinguishable. 

All Red Clover and Alfalfa seed that is unadapted 
for seeding in the United States will be stained red. 
All other imported Red Clover and Alfalfa seed 
will be stained other colors, each country being 
assigned a certain color to identify the seed from 
that country. Seed of these varieties from Canada 
also comes under the provisions of the law. The 
administration of the law will be under the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


RETAIL PRICES LOWER 


In reply to a questionnaire sent out by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, more than 2,000 
retail seed dealers made reports indicating that 
retail prices in general, were lower on May i than 
either last month or on a corresponding date last 
year. Compared with a month ago, prices ranged 
five cents—$1.30 per 100 pounds higher for Red 
Clover, Alfalfa, Orchard Grass, Siberian Millet, 
Orange Sorgo Rape, Hairy, Vetch, cowpeas, soybeans, 
and seed corn. The remainder of the list was lower 
with the exception of seed oats and barley, which 
remained unchanged. The few kinds of seed which 
were higher than a year ago were Alsike, Timothy, 
Redtop, Kentucky Bluegrass, Orchard Grass and 
Hairy Vetch. 


INVENTS HIP POCKET TESTER 


A South Dakota banker reports that as far as 
he is concerned, séed testing can be well taken care 
of by a home-made device, easily assembled, and 
as easily transported from place to place as a vest- 
pocket camera. A little tin box carried in his hip 
pocket is the seed corn tester depended upon, by 
him to find out if corn in which he is interested 
carries the necessary germinative characteristics. 
He takes a flat tin tobacco box, places a pad of 
cotton batting in it, and, after moistening the pad, 
places the kernels from several ears on the cotton 
pad and stows it in his hip pocket. 

A few days tells him whether the corn will germ- 
inate, and, as he starts his testing along in the 
winter months, by spring he has obtained the tests 
from many ears of corn. This is the easiest, most 
convenient and least expensive of any of the 
methods of testing which has ever been developed 
in his section, he declares. He says that the 
cooling when his trousers are not being worn at 
night does not appear to hurt the test. 


SEED DEMAND GOOD 
By C. O. SKINROOD 

Milwaukee seed dealers report that the seed de- 
mand for the past season was of pretty good vol- 
ume. Early in the spring the demand for seeds 
was disappointing and many dealers reported ex- 
tremely light buying. But later on the demand ap- 
peared stronger.: 

The demand for Sweet Clover was perhaps the 
most striking point in the seed trade of this spring. 
The chief reason for this was apparently its cheap- 
ness. The other is the sentiment which has been 
worked up in favor of this crop by the Wisconsin 
college of agriculture and by the many county 
agents. 

There also was the remarkable call for Alsike. 
The price of Alsike seemed to be more attractive 
than that of Red Clover. Some dealers say there 
is much disposition now to experiment around and 
try new things in seed buying and this was un- 
doubtedly a big pretax in the increased buying of 
this seed. 

The Red Clover demand for the season was re- 
ported fair to average. Dealers say that Red 
Clover buying comes and goes. 

‘The call for Alfalfa this year among the Milwau- 
kee seed trade was excellent. The demand is based 
largely on the growing popularity of this brand of 
hay and forage and to the fact that the price is 
comparatively reasonable. 

The demand for Timothy seed this year was very 
disappointing. The farmers of Wisconsin and 
other states of the Northwest are getting more and 
more away from this seed. 

The Milwaukee seed trade is just now busier sup- 
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plying seed corn and the late grasses than in any 
other line. The dealers here report seed corn is 
selling all the way from $2.50 to $6, the former 
price being for the western corn coming from Ne- 
braska and-the Dakotas and the higher priced corn 
being the Wisconsin, home grown, fire dried seed. 

Dealers report that germination is still the big 
problem in buying seed corn, some lots having high 
germinating qualities and others equally good lookr 
ing lots having very low germination tests. Indi- 
cations are that there will be plenty of seed corn 
for all demands. 


GRAIN TRADE INSURANCE 


It has been suggested that careful germination 
tests, when universally accepted, will be recognized 
as harvest insurance to growers and grain trade 
insurance for elevator owners. Seed corn in many 
sections was in bad shape last fall and there is 
greater need than usual to test all seed corn for 
germination. It will be necessary to replenish 
stocks to some extent over wide stretches of farm 
territory and in getting a new supply only tested 
should be bought. The warning to test seed corn 
has been almost universal. 

The extremes of moisture after the corn reached 
a good maturity with the thawing and freezing 
after the grain was water-soaked is to blame for 
the trouble. Much matured corn spoiled because 
of the unusually wet fall after an early hard freeze. 


<— CANDLEGLASS 
OR" BOBECHE" 


SOFT WICKS 


ren ty SEED TESTED BY CANDLE- 
GLASS METHOD 


In early fall when the corn matured any ear well 
filled out and responding to the tests for a good 
seed ear would have made good seed if picked and 
put under shelter. 

Germination tests, either conducted at the ele- 
vator, or by a seed house or experiment station, 
are the only way to be on the safe side. The 
candle glass or bobeche test, the old rag doll, or 
any similar device to see if the corn will grow, 
should be used. The quickest way is to split a 
kernel selected from the center of the cob length- 
wise with a jackknife, revealing the germ. If the 
germ seems plump and solid it is probably sound. 
If it is dark, discolored or wet in appearance, the 
ear should be discarded as seed corn. 

All seed corn sold by first-class elevators and 
seed houses, is tested for germination before it is 
put on the market so that this supply can be de- 
pended upon to germinate freely. Tests of much 
of the home-saved seed of last fall will show that 
it will not grow at all, so it is now time to look 
around if tests of the home supply show it is value- 
less, to locate a supply of corn of good viability. 
Seed corn which has been given a reliable test 
by responsible people is the only kind that should 
be purchased. 


GRAND JURY HEARS SEED CASE 


What probably will be the final step in checking 
the fraudulent sale of meadow fescue and buffalo 
grass as a new “wonder grass” was taken last 
week with the indictment by a Federal grand jury 
Miller, operator of the Zenith Lawn 
Aecessory Company. Miller was charged with us- 


ing the mails to defraud in the sale of “Herba 
Prati’, a grass that it was asserted would choke 
out weeds and reach its full growth in 30 days. 

Only one pound of the seed of this grass was 
required for about 400 square feet of lawn, the 
advertisements stated. The jury found that the 
seed was that of ordinary meadow fescue and also 
buffalo grass, which Miller obtained at a low price 
and sold for $1.50 a pound. 

The post office department previously had issued 
a fraud order depriving the use of the mails to the 
Zenith Lawn Accessory Company. At that time it 
was disclosed that Miller, operating under that 
name, had worked the scheme in many parts of the 
United States. He was said to travel by motor 
caravan distributing supplies and also to have 
offices at Kansas City and other places in charge 
of a stenographer, who sent out the alluring litera- 
ture and handled the orders until suspicion made it 
advisable to move.—Seed Trade News. 


NEW YORK SEED SEASON ENDS 
By C. K. TRAFTON 

Irregularity marked the last month of 
order season in the New York market for the lead- 
ing field and grass seeds. At the end the larger 
distributors generally expressed themselves as well 
satisfied with the total turn-over for the month as 
well as for the season. Much of the time, and 
especially at the outset, climatic conditions were 
abnormal, the chief drawback being unseasonably 
low temperatures. The bad conditions early in the 
month were especially marked in the interior where 
frequent rains and snows seriously delayed farm 
work. Large dealers generally maintained a firm 
and cheerful attitude, taking advantage of the oc- 
casional periods of quietude to catch up with their 
old orders, and being satisfied that the change for 
the better in climatic conditions which was bound 
to come would be accompanied by a marked im- 
provement in demand so that they would be able 
to make up for lost time as far as selling was con- 
cerned. Toward the end of April and early in May 
these hopes were realized; the “soft” spots in the 
market disappeared; and they were able to close 
out the season with a renewed flurry of activity at 
firm prices. 

Red Clover was less active early in the month, 
feeling the effects of the gradual closing-up of the 
southern season. In fact, total arrivals for the 
month were only 2,265. bags, compared with about 
7,700 for the period preceding. Later the loss of 
southern markets was made up by a more active 
demand from nearer home, and while holders of 
domestic seed made no effort to advance above the 
35 cent level, the appreciable depletion of imported 
stocks enabled them to establish the basis at 25 
cents. A small lot of Chilean Clover of choice qual- 
ity arriving unsold was quickly taken at 21 cents 
in bond. 

Crimson Clover was quiet most of the time, but 
toward the. end began to develop signs of interest. 
Although it was too early for a positive opinion on 
the crop, some French shippers were inclined to 
“feel out” the market. 

Timothy was in less active demand from both 
foreign and domestic buyers early in the month, 
and hence it. was possible to buy in some quarters 
at 8 cents, although other holders still quoted 814@ 
8% cents. Later, while foreign buying fell off, 
domestic demand improved and it was no longer 
possible to buy at even money. Exports for the 
month were 1,715 bags, mostly to Germany, against 
1915 in March. 

Redtop was less in demand early in the month, 
from both domestic and foreign buyers and sellers 
who had previously asked 86 cents, reduced their 
basis, the general quotation being 32@34 cents. 
Later the 32@36 cents basis was re-established as 
domestic buying became more spirited. Exports 
during the month were only 140 bags, against 2,320 
in March. 

Alsike buying was slow on both foreign and do- 
mestic account early in the month and in some 
quarters the price was shaded to 27 cents, although 
28 cents was still quoted elsewhere. Later do- 
mestic buyers took hold much more freely and the 
marked firmed up to 2744@28 cents. Arrivals were 
21 bags from Germany. 

White Clover was in good demand practically 
throughout the month and with stocks meager and 
foreign markets strong the 35@38 cent basis was 


the big 


‘firmly sustained. Owing to the growing scarcity of 


spot seed buyers showed more interest in foreign 
offers. As a consequence sales were reported early 
in the month of good color seed at 23 cents c. I. f. 
for 97 per cent and 241% cents for 98 per cent seed. 
Buyers continued willing to pay those prices, but 


i 
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shippers offered only sparingly at 27@28 cents, 
claiming that stocks were greatly reduced. Atrriv- 
als were only 370 bags, against 615 during March. 

Alfalfa was dull early in the month with domes- 
tic quoted nominally at 19% @20 cents in 100 pound 
lots. Later demand became more active, especially 
for Canadian which sold at 2214 cents duty-paid, 
while domestic advanced to 20@21 cents. Buyers 
showed more interest in Argentine seed for, for- 
ward shipment but as domestic was available in a 
large first-hand way at 17%@18 cents they were 
not willing to pay over 121%4@13 cents c. i. f. 


RECOMMENDS OLD BEAN SEED 


The use of bean seed two and three years old 
has been recommended by Colorado seed experts 
as one of the most promising means of controlling 
bacterial bean blight.. Before planting old seed, a 
germination test is of course necessary. Should 
the viability be found low, more seed should be 
purchased, and a proportionately larger seeding be 
made to give the desired stand. 

Tests at the Colorado Seed Laboratory have 
shown 93 -per cent germination for one and two- 
year old seed. Three-year old seed registered W1 
per cent, four-year old seed 75 per cent and six-year 
old seed 71 per cent. The proper maturing of the 
seed and the conditions under which it has been 
stored have much to do with the germination and 
longevity. Well ripened stock kept in a dry place 
retains its viability remarkably well. 


WHEN WHEAT RUNS OUT 


The “running out” of wheat, not an uncommon 
complaint among growers, in which it is suspected 
that the wheat itself has deteriorated, is merely the 
result of not planting properly cleaned and tested 
seeds. The usual remedy is to change seeds and, 
under the circumstances, it is the right one. Seed 
wheat sold by reputable elevators and seed plants 


is, of course, thoroughly cleaned of weed seed and 


impurities, tested of weed seed and impurities, and 
tested for germination. 

The Kansas State Agricultural college in one of 
its bulletins explains the “running out” of wheat 
and suggests clean seed as the remedy. The Kansas 
station .says: 

“One of the most commonly suggested ways of 
increasing the yield of wheat is to change seed. If 
the grain is shrunken, smutty, affected with yel- 
low berry, or if the yield is poor, many farmers be- 
lieve that the seed is ‘running out.’ This is, with- 
out a doubt, a-mistaken idea. There is no evidence 
to show that wheat runs out, or that a change of 
seed increases the ‘yield, while, on the other hand, 
numerous instances are known where farmers have 
grown the same variety for 20 or 30 years without 
ill effects.” : 


COMMENDS ELEVATOR SEED 


Since seed without life is without value, the price 
per bushel can be judged as low or high only after 
the analysis of purity and the percentage of germi- 
nation is known.. This was the burden of R. D. 
Edward’s speech when he spoke over the radio on 
behalf of the Wholesale Grass Dealers Association. 
He said that, generally speaking, seedsmen recog- 
nize three classes of seed. (1) Raw or “country 
run” seed as it comes from the thresher or huller. 
This “country run” seed, even from the best and 
cleanest of fields, will contain a heavy proportion 
of chaff, dirt and other inert matter, weed seeds 
and the seeds of other crops. 

(2). Country-Cleaned Seed. This is the seed 
after it has been given a more or less careful clean- 
ing with the type of machinery available on the 
farm or in the country elevator. If this cleaning 
is made carefully the resulting seed may be of fair 
to good quality, containing a comparatively small 
percentage of weed seeds, inert matter, etc. 

(3). Recleaned Seed. This is clean seed which 
has been brought to one of the big cleaning and 
refining establishments and there run through bat- 
teries of delicately adjusted and highly specialized 
machinery which remove, in so far as it is humanly 
possible, everything but the pure true seed. 


DECISION’ FOR TEXAS FIRM IN SEED 
SELLING DISPUTE 


Around Christmas time in 1924, a Kansas City, 
Mo., house sold a Fort Worth, Texas, grain firm 
120,000 pounds of Red Top and Black Amber cane 
seed. All of which led to-a 16-month controversy 
which has just been settled by the Grain Dealers 
Arbitration Committee No. 4. 

The evidence in the case showed that the defend- 
ant failed to comply with terms of contract and 
did not ship the two cars. Wires and letters from 
the plaintiff urging shipment are in evidence. On 
January 24, 1925, Smith Bros. Grain Company, Fort 
Worth, Texas, wrote advising shipments were past 
due, and asked for something definite by wire. 
Again on January 30 they urged shipment and ad- 
vised the G. Clinton Adams Grain Company of 
Kansas City, Mo., that if they could not ship, that 
the plaintiff would buy for their account. On Feb- 
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ruary 3, the G. Clinton Adams Grain Company 
wired Smith Bros. Grain Company in answer to a 
letter dated January 30, advising that they would 
ship within 10 days from February 3, and claimed 
the letter of January 30 from Smith Bros. Grain 
Company was an extension of contract, and gave 
them 10 days from February 3 in which to ship. 

The arbitrators did not agree with the position 
taken by the G. Clinton Adams Grain Company that 
the letter in question was an extension to February 
13. It was a demand, they said, for some definite 
statement concerning shipment, and further stated 
the contract was effective at seller’s risk and must 
be terminated soon. They found for the plaintiff 
in the sum of $162. 


NEW INDIANA SEED COMMISSIONER 


Dr. Henry R. Kraybill will succeed the late HW. G. 
Proulx as Indiana State Chemist and Seed Com- 
missioner. He has been bio-chemist at the Boyce- 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research at Yonkers, 
ING YG ‘ 

Otis S. Roberts has been acting in this capacity 
at Purdue, since Dr. Proulx’s death. Dr.-Kraybill 
will assume his new duties in June or July. Mr. 
Roberts will resume his former duties as chief in- 
spector of the department. k 


IMPORTS OF FORAGE SEEDS 
The Seed Testing Laboratory of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry reports the following imports of 
forage plant seeds permitted entry into the United 
States under the Seed Importation Act: 
July 1, 1925, 


April to 

Kind of seed— 1-15, 1926 Apr. 15, 1926 
Pe Vibiiest bir en iron oe ets pao Dey CL) S995 910045 3,930,100 
Canada “bluesrass 2h sn. a0: 10,000 230,600 
INISTKEACLOVET) | le sien rents: 793,200 10,351,300 
Crimson clover 32,700 5,219,600 
Red clover ....... (2) 532,900 19,051,200 
White clover ... 68,500 1,481,200 
Clover mixtures 2,600 117,300 
Meadow fescue .... tt 300 13,300 
Meri shis HMC Uses ewe meh kee, en stares 15,700 
GrASS MURCUPES rane cohu nie Rice lw ke me eee ae 10 
Broom-corn: millet Won «dete, ae emcee 222,200 
Mox tal HmMilLe eae yeaa peeve ten, cases Camere 125,400 
Orchard \enass7 es pence ee 500 93,400 
RAD OY (erate ts siete fee te neattncey melee (3) 218,400 5,924,200 
Awnless bromesrassi at a8.) qebmasiene 11,000 
Enelish pryesrass ie weiss 34,600 2,148,300 
Ttalian | ry esrass! tyler no kee. seer rerete 1,561,700 
Elan Vetch aaicn caiemtartientn tee (4) 218,000 3,204,300 
Springs “vetche i van eee 68,200 1,124,300 


The Seed Testing Laboratory of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry reports the following imports of 
forage plant seeds not subject to the Seed Importa- 
tion Act: 
vay 1925, 


April (0) 

Kind of seed— 1-15, 1926 Apr. 15, 1926, 
Lawngrass mixture . Suse teks 17,100 
ELAINSTASS: Shia laeteiefer rc een an eeeat oe 2,200 
BentSVvassi lcs keane he 8,300 317,600 
Biennial white-flowered sweet 

\CIOV ED ancl iar clei 184,000 4,153,200 
Biennial yellow flowered sweet 

CLOVEN) Mis. Sineyee oietie ae hens 223,900 446,700 
Bur: sclovier Miss Be peo ne nk Leama Cheng 709,900 
Crested jdog’s: tail a). 2.5 2a 4,500 38,600 
Chewingsiféscile: ry. ee wee ee ae 468,500 
Other fescues "f-h tee ee 5,600 1,040,300 
Meadow )fomtail (2 702 hates Ei 300 
EES GUC IETOSS Vevcnte cicielors oineeemnn aie ae 8,100 
RhOGES erase yee Oe Mae emmy gery 16,500 
Rough-stalked meadow grass. 500 67,500 
SAINROTIA See RN bash ee baere et Rae eee (900 
Sweetuvernal Venasse nh. 5-0 Manele 1,900 
serradelian( oir stone tac mice oe an ae 300 
MALMO “SYA SS Wu cine hese he ene ne oe 400 
Carpet STalSS., Fata hime i eee ee 5,700 
Velvet erass: i.) 0 oss ent a ee 8,200 
Wood meadowerass Mt aon a Sees 39,200 
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(1) All from Canada. (2) 402,600 pounds from 
France, 97,800 pounds from Canada. 11,000 pounds from 
Holland, 21,500 pounds from Luxembourg. (3) 144,100 
pounds from Holland, 30,100 pounds: from Japan, 22,000 
pounds from France, 22,000 pounds from Germany, 200 
pounds from England. (4) 182,900 pounds from Ger- 
many, 21,900 pounds from Latvia, 6,600 pounds from 
Sweden, 6,600 pounds from Canada. ; 


INOCULATION OF LEGUMES 
By W. G. A. 

Plants of the bean family have the singular 
power of taking nitrogen from the air and secreting 
it in little bumps on the roots known to botanists 
as nodules. This trait is due to the presence of bac- 
teria which live on the roots of these plants and 
thrive there only. They are known as symbiotic 
bacteria because of this relationship. Other plants 
have these symbiotic bacteria which perform some 
function in nourishing and reproducing the plant. 

The members of the bean family grown as farm 
or garden crops are known as legumes. The Clov- 
ers, Alfalfas and various beans are all legumes. 
Close inspection of the individual tiny bloom in a 
Clover head will show the butterfly shape which 
is characteristic of the family. 

Science has learned to assist the plant in its 
pursuit of nitrogen from the air by furnishing it 
with a supply of the bacteria which do the work. 
Sometimes the legume does not find these bacteria 
in the soil as in the case of soy beans so the nodules 
are not formed as they are on Clover which usually 
finds them plentifully. 

Seedsmen now assist the farmer in producing 
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luxuriant growth of legume crops by providing him 
cultures of these bacteria to inoculate the seed, 
which is done by soaking the seed or sprinkling it 
with the liquid containing the culture. The soil 
is also inoculated to liberate these bacteria in some 
cases. The general name of this bacterion is Baccil- 
lus radicicola but the family has its likes and dis- 
likes and various brothers and sisters of the tribe 


“can inoculate plants to their liking. 


These bacteria are raised in cultures of gelatin, 
agar liquid and peat. The life of these cultures is 


limited and the reputable seed houses keep close: 


watch to see that when the cultures grow too old 
to be useful that they are destroyed. They also 
make it a point to see that when a culture is sold, 
the right one for the crop desired is sold. 

They have co-operated in the passage of state 
laws to regulate the handling of these inoculants 
so that the farmer may not become the victim of 
unscrupulous dealers. 


There are six general groups into which the. 


legumes are divided, each’ group taking a particu- 
lar type of culture to inoculate it and start it on 
its way busily acquiring nitrogen nodules and de- 
velop luxuriant growth in the plant. Following are 
the groups, the members of each group being inocu- 
lated by the same specific organism which is pro- 
curable for the purpose from reputable seed houses. 

1. Red Clover, Alsike Clover, Crimson Clover, 
White Clover, Berseem Clover, Mammoth Clover, 
Sappling Clover. : 

2. Alfalfa, Bur Clover, Yellow Sweet Clover, 
White Sweet Clover, Fenugreek. : 

3. The soy beans. ; 

4. Garden beans, field beans, 
beans; ig 

5. Cowpeas, partridge peas, velvet beans, pea- 
nuts, acacia, lima beans. . 

6. Vetch, garden peas, canada field peas, sweet 
peas, broad beans, lentils. Inoculating these crops 
is to be recommended, It is absolutely necessary, 
experiment stations find, in the case of soy beans, 
planted where they never before have been grown 
and they take a specific culture. It is a simple 
matter to write a seed house the crop it is desired 
to inoculate and the proper culture for the purpose 
will be furnished. 2 


HEARING ON NEW YORK SEED LABEL- 

ING BILL 

By 1G Keo, F 

Marshall H. Duryea of the Nungesser-Dickinson 

Seed Company of Hoboken, N. J., and New York 
City, took a trip to Albany about the middle of 
February in order to attend the hearing on Assem- 
bly Bill No. 145, known as the Graves Bill for 
Amending Foreign and Market Laws Relating to 
the Labeling of Agricultural Seeds. Spokesmen 
for this delegation expressed the unanimous op- 
position to the bill among the trade and pointed 
out its unworkable requirements, especially that 
calling for the statement of the origin of all seeds. 
They also mentioned that a Federal bill is now 
pending in Washington and volunteered to co-oper- 
ate with the state legislature in the matter of 
framing a state bill as soon as the Federal bill was 
put through. 


scarlet runner 


16 WHYS OF SOY BEAN POPULARITY 


The Badger State knows 16 good reasons for. pro- 
ducing soy beans, and tells them in a bulletin issued 
by the Wisconsin University Experiment Station. 
Increases in soy bean seed sales have resulted 
naturally from the broadcasting of these facts to 
the farmers: 


They are adapted to nearly all soils and regions of 
the state but grow best on fertile, sweet soils. 

This crop is especially valuable on soils too poor or 
too low. in lime to grow other legumes. 

They fit into regular system of rotation. 

_ They require no special machinery, ordinary farm 
impiements can be used. ot 

The work on soy: beans comes at a time when other 
crops do not need immediate attention. 

They are an annual crop so there is no loss from 
winter-killing. g 1 ; 

This crop is not subject to any bad diseases or in- 
sect pests. 

Soy beans are more frost resistant than corn. 

They stand hot weather especially well. 

_They yield large amounts of high protein forage, 
rich in feeding value. : 

They furnish good, cheap, home-grown concentrates 
to balance rations. 

They leave the soil in excellent condition for the fol- 
lowing crop of small grain. - 

There is an increased yield of other crops following 
soy beans due to the fertility left in the soil. 

They are an emergency crop when Clover fails, or 
other crops are washed out, destroyed by hail, or eaten 
by_cutworms. 

Soy beans are used for so many purposes that they 
can be diverted from one use to another if necessary. 

There is a good cash market for surplus soy bean 
seed or hay. ¢ 


The success of the soy bean seems to depend 
upon selecting the proper variety to suit the soil 
conditions as well as climate and altitude. Differ- 
ent types of soy beans are grown for various pur- 
poses, some being superior for hay, while others are 
better for seed, silage, or hogging off. The farmer 
desiring seed is dependent either upon the advice 
of reputable seedhouses who have experimented 

: (Continued on page 711) 
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OHIO AND MICHIGAN 

C. H. Glasgow is manager of the Co-operative Hle- 
vator at Nashville, Mich. 

McCook & Ankerman succeed McKee & Ankerman 
in the grain business at Clark, Ohio. 

The elevator of the McComb Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Company at McComb, Ohio, is being repaired. 

Phillip Shepard succeeds Robert Hagan as man- 
ager of the Farmers Co-operative Elevator at 
Owosso, Mich. 

The Gee Bros. are to build a new elevator at 
Bailey, Mich. It will be built on-the site of the one 
which burned. = 

The Albert Todd Company, owners of the elevator 
at Corunna, Mich., is moving its offices from Owos- 
so to Corunna. 

The F. H. Hasley Hlevator at Milan, Mich., has 
been bought by Fulcher & Lee. Mr. Fulcher will 
be in charge for the president. 

The elevator at Ridgeway, Ohio, formerly owned 
by George J. Ulrich has been bought by C. R. EHin- 
sel, who will operate as C. R. Hinsel & Son. 

F. T. McCurdy and Nellie MeCurdy have bought 
the Burt & Bidlack Elevator at Oakwood, Ohio, 
which will be conducted as the Oakwood Elevator. 

The elevator of the Blose Bros. at Urbana, Ohio, 

has been bought by the Big Four Railroad which 
will wreck the structure to make room for a new 
building. 
. The elevator and store building at Lockville (p. o. 
Carroll), Ohio, has been bought by B. E. Schirm 
& Co. They will handle all kinds of grain, hay 
and feed. ‘ 

The Robinson Grain Company has been incor- 
porated at Lima, Ohio. The incorporators are: 
O. C. Robinson, May Shane, Helen Robinson Reese, 
G. Robinson and Olive Bogart. 


INDIANA 


The Lyons, Ind., elevator of J. L. Morgan is 
being remodeled. 

Improvements are being made to the elevator 
of Peter Umfried at Stevenson (p. 0. Newburg), 
Ind. i 

The Gessie Grain Company, Gessie, Ind., is to re- 
build its elevator which burned. The contract has 
been let. 

The elevator of the Mexico Grain & Livestock 
Company at Mexico, Ind., which burned, is to be 
rebuilt. ; 

A new warehouse has been built at South Wana- 
tah, Ind., for the Farmers Elevator Company. Mr. 
Baske has been manager there. 

Improvements are to be made to the elevator and 
equipment of the Farmers Grain & Coal Company 
at Frankton, Ind., this season. 

The business at Burket, Ind., formerly operated 
by the Burket Equity Union has been bought by 
the Burket Elevator Company. 

The Cleveland Grain & Milling Company is go- 
ing to rebuild its elevator at Beech Grove, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., which burned a short time ago. 

The elevator of the Emporia Elevator Company 
at Emporia (Markleville p. o.), Ind. has been 
bought by the Markleville Grain Company. 

The J. GC. Phillips Elevator at Star City, Ind., is 
being improved by the addition of some new ma- 
chinery including a cracking and grading machine. 

The Centerton Grain & Seed Company has been 
incorporated at Centerton, Ind., capitalized at 
$15,000. The directors are: C. H. Hackleman, 
Bert Finch and Lorena Finch. 

Néw equipment including sheller, cleaner, com- 
bined corn cracker and grader and new transmis- 
sion machinery has been installed in the eleyator 
of the Penman Bros. at Brazil, Ind. 

J. F. Postlewaite is manager of the Farmers Ele- 
vator Company at Francesville, Ind., succeeding 
John Zinc, former manager, who was forced to re- 
tire because of ill health. 

The elevator of the Kirkpatrick Grain Company 
at Shirley, Ind., has been bought by W. S. Ham and 
T. H. New of Greenfield. They are operating it 
under the firm name of the Shirley Grain & Fuel 
Company. 

The Farmers Elevator Company of Mount Ver- 
non, Ind., sells coal. It is enlarging its coal plant 


‘general manager; 
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by the addition of two monolithic concrete coal 
pockets, 20 feet in diameter by 55 feet high, which 
are being built by the Polk Genung Polk Company 
of Fort Branch, Ind. Godfrey coal handling ma- 
chinery will serve the old stave type pocket and 
the new ones. Work is well under way. 

The Rohm Bros. were incorporated at Rockville, 
Ind. They have been operating a mill and grain 
business there for over 30 years. George W. 
Rohm, Mrs. EH. H. Calvin and J. R. Johns are the 
stockholders. George W. Rohm is. president and 
J. D. Swain, vice-president; 
Charles O. Seybold, secretary and treasurer. The 
company has property at Rockville, Mecca, and 
Mansfield. 


EASTERN 


The East Boothbay, Maine, branch of the New- 
castle Grain & Lumber Company has been bought 
by J. W. Winant. 

'.Daniel Rider’s warehouse at Baltimore, Md., was 
sold at public auction for $11,000. He was a grain 
and feed merchant. 

The sheds, warehouses and plant of Stowe & 
Olmstead, grain, feed and flour dealers of Hast 
Hartford, Conn., which burned is to be rebuilt. 


The name of Robert A. Smith at Albany, N. Y., 
has been changed to the Fred B. Smith Company. 
Robert A. Smith has not been active since 1924. 

The wholesale and retail grain business of Edgar 
Fowles at Randolph (Gardiner p. o.), Maine, has 
been bought by Henry McCobb and Joseph Mc- 
Namara. 

The grain and feed business of Patton, Irwin & 
White at- Burlington, Vt., has been bought by the 
A. D. Pease Grain Company. Wesley T. Abell will 
be manager. 

The Wheeler Grain Elevator at Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been bought by the Transit Forwarding Com- 
pany. It has a capacity of 750,000 bushels and is 
of modern construction. 

The Borden Grain Company has been incor- 
porated at Taunton, Mass., to conduct a grain, feed. 
flour business, capitalized at $20,000. KF. H. Hall is 
president; H. B. Borden, treasurer. 

A two-story warehouse is to be built at Lewis- 
town, Maine, for the J. B. Ham Company which 
will probably be used for feed storage. The com- 
pany operates a 50,000-bushel elevator at Lewis- 
town and has 30 branch stores in central and west- 
ern Maine. 

The Hallet & Carey Elevator Company has been 
incorporated under the laws of Delaware, with T. L. 
Croteau of Wilmington its representative there. 
The company is incorporated to own and operate 
grain elevators, and mills, and engage in the grain 
storage business. Its capital stock is $500,000. 


IOWA 

Harry Petzer is manager of the Farmers Eleva- 
tor Company at Ellsworth, Iowa. 

Tom Lyons succeeds J. A. Beckwith as manager 
of the Farmers Elevator Company at Gowrie, Iowa. 

The J. F. Gamerdinger Elevator at Remsen, Iowa, 
has been bought by the Farmers Co-operative Com- 
pany. 

Bert Sniffin is manager of the elevator of the 
Farmers Elevator & Supply Company at Kamrar, 
Towa. 

Capitalized at $75,000, the Gladbrook Grain & 
Lumber Company has been incorporated at Glad- 
brook, Iowa. 

A 20,000-bushel addition 
elevator of the McMaster 
Hornick, Iowa. 

The store building and stock of the Garwin 


is to be built to the 
Elevator Company at 


' Farmers Elevator at Garwin, Iowa, has been sold 


to the Lamb Bros. 

The articles of incorporation of the Farmers Ele- 
vator Company at Piper (Rockwell City), Iowa, 
have been renewed. 

Capitalized at $10,000, the Farmers Co-operative 
Grain Company has been incorporated at Fairfax, 
Iowa. Frank Bellon is president; J. J. Buresh, 
vice-president; James Wilson, secretary-treasurer. 

The D. Sherman Grain Company of Omaha has 
leased the idle plant of the Iowa Corn Products 
Company at Des Moines, Iowa. E. E. Delp will be 
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The Farmers Elevator Company of 
Iowa, is making plans for reorganizing. 
charter has expired. 

A 10,000-bushel elevator is to be built at Modale, 
Iowa, for the Modale Elevator Company, replacing 
the one which burned in February. 

The Farmers Elevator Company of Norway, Iowa, 
whose charter expired the latter part of April, has 
been reorganized and charter renewed. 

A new elevator is being built at Pioneer, Iowa, on 
the former C. W. Edgington site by Davis Bros. & 
Van Potter. It is of the very latest design. 

The Blencoe Farmers Elevator Company at 
Blencoe, Iowa, is to build a modern office building 
of hollow tile. Charles Barnes is manager. 

The charter of the Farmers Elevator Company 
at Boxholim, Iowa, has been renewed. Frank E. 
Carlson is president; J. HE. Reutter, secretary. 

Repairs and improvements are being made by 
the Farmers Elevator & Exchange of Wapello, 
Iowa, and a new smokestack is being built. 

Plans have been made by the Trans-Mississippi 
Grain Company of Council Bluffs, Iowa, for the 
erection of a $15,000 dryer and bleacher plant. 

The Farmers Elevator at Cooper, Iowa, has been 
bought by the D. Milligan Company at a _sher- 
iff’s sale. The elevator has a capacity of 40,000 
bushels. 

The elevator 
Schneider-Jenks 
been bought by 
Company. 

The Cannon & Tjossem Elevator at Laurens, 
Iowa, has been taken over by Dr. J. J. and R. C. 
Booth of Marion. R. C.. Booth expects to have 
charge of the elevator. 

The elevator, flour mill and business of George 
Kent, owner of the Adel Mill & Hlevator Company, 
Adel, Iowa, has been bought by G. A. Kent of In- 
dianola.. Mr. Kent and his associates expect to 
build a large warehouse and then reopen the ele- 
vator for the buying and storing of grain. 


the Nye- 
Iowa, has 
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Company at Blencoe, 
the Blencoe Farmers 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN 

T. P. Smidesang is manager of the Farmers 
Elevator & Trading Company at Eldred, Minn. 

A Fairbanks-Morse Scale has been installed by 
the Farmers Elevator Company of Faribault, Minn. 

The elevator of the Speltz Grain & Coal Com- 
pany at Hope, Minn., which burned, is to be re- 
built. 

Extensive repairs and improvements have been 
made to the elevator of Hanson & Walstad at 
Wheaton, Minn. 

C. A. Berg succeeds B. E. Mellum as manager of 
the Middle River Farmers Co-operative Elevator at 
Middle River, Minn. 

A new warehouse and office have been completed 
at Bigelow, Minn., for the Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany. A feed mill is to installed. 

Alfred Miller is manager of the Farmers Elevator 
at Appleton, Minn. He was formerly at Person & 
Lee’s elevator.at Montevideo, Minn. 

The old Farmers Elevator Company’s elevator 
at St. Clair, Minn., has been bought and is being 
operated by the Commander BHlevator Company. 

Improvements are being made to the plant of the 
Speltz Grain & Coal Company at Glenville, Minn. 
The company is also installing a feed grinder and 
corn crusher. 

The contract has been let by the Farmers Co- 
operative Elevator Company of Garvin, Minn., for 
a 25,000-bushel elevator, flour house and coal shed. 
Fairbanks-Morse Motors are used. 

A new elevator is being built at Gibbon, Minn., 
for the Farmers Elevator Company. It will be 
equipped with Fairbanks-Morse Motors, automatic 
scale, manlift, and other modern machinery. The 
office building will consist of a two-room structure. 
This will replace the old elevator which has been 
torn down. 

Last autumn Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., of. Janes- 
ville, Wis., built a monolithic concrete elevator, the 
work being done by the Polk Genung Polk Com- 
pany of Fort Branch, Ind. The same builders 
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have been awarded another contract to increase 
the capacity of the elevator by the addition of 
more bins. The work will be done, it is expected, 
early this summer. 


Grain, coal and a complete line of feed is to be 
handled by the new company organized at Lake- 
wood, Minn., to be known as the Lakewood Grain 
Company. H. P. Schnepf is president. 


The business and good will of the .Lakeville Co- 
operative Farmers Elevator & Exchange at Lake- 
ville, Minn., has been bought by Martin Sorlie who 
will operate under the name of the Lakeville Hle- 
yator Company. 

The Northland Hlevator at Oklee, Minn., has 
been bought by the Oklee Farmers Co-operative 
Elevator Company for a seed cleaning house. A 
searifier and cleaner. for Sweet Clover and other 
seeds is to be installed. 


A new 20,000-bushel elevator annex is being built 
for the Farmers Hlevator Company of Comstock, 
Minn. It will also improve the old elevator by in- 
stalling a new steel boot tank, another elevator 
leg, distributors and a 15-horsepower motor. 


The contract has been let by the Cargill Hlevator 
Company of Duluth, Minn., to the Barnett & Record 
Company for 31 tanks and 32 bins at its plant at 
Superior, Wis., which will give additional capacity 
of 750,000 bushels or a total of about 5,000,000 
bushels. 


The old elevator of the Farmers Hlevator Com- 
pany at Guckeen, Minn., is to be dismantled and a 
new elevator of 30,000 bushels’ capacity erected on 
its site. They will also build an office building. 
A Fairbanks-Morse Engine and Scale are included 
in the equipment. 


The ‘contract has been let by the Hazel Run 


Produce Company of Hazel Run, Minn., for a 20,000- 
bushel elevator. It will have 12 bins and two legs 
equipped with 11x6 inch buckets. There will be a 
2,000-bushel scale in the cupola for shipping pur- 
poses. A 10-ton Fairbanks Scale with dump instal- 
lation is to be put in. 


WESTERN 


G. C. Bixler succeeds Irvin Keena as manager 
of the Hugo Farmers Elevator Company at Hugo, 
Colo. 


The grain and mill business of E. P. Nelson at 
Mt. Vernon, Wash., has been bought.by W. H. Hazel- 
ton and Dave Fisher. 

New mixing and sacking machinery is being in- 
stalled in the elevator of the Gooding Mill & Hle- 
yator Company of Gooding, Idaho. 


Frank Robinson has resigned as manager-of the 
Farmers Grain & Milling Company of Hazelton, 
Idaho. EL. BE. Webb succeeds him in the position as 
manager. 

The Hudson Grain &' Bean. Company of Hudson, 
Colo., has leased the’ Hudson Community Hlevator. 
W. W. McBride is manager. The company will add 
a feed plant. 

EK, W. and Edna’ Murphy have incorporated as BH. 
W. Murphy, Inc., at Auburn, Wash., and will deal 
in grain, hay and feed. The capital stock of the 
firm is $100,000. . 

L. M. Smith has resigned as manager of the 
Waterville Union Grain Company of Waterville, 
Wash. N. P. Friel has been selected to take his 
place on June 1. 


The contract has been let by the Burlington 
Farmers Equity Elevator Company of Burlington, 
Colo., for the construction of additional storage 
bins. Construction work will start soon. 


The elevator which the Romer Mercantile Com- 
pany bought at Holly, Colo., recently, is to be re- 
modeled by it. The elevator was bought from the 
Isabel Bean Company. 


The incorporators of the Pacific Grain Products 
Company which has been organized at Tacoma, 
Wash., are F. M. Fairbanks and Charles L. Powell. 
The capital stock of the firm is $10,000. 


The warehouses of the Mikkelson Grain Company 
at Leon and Uniontown, Wash., have been bought 
by the Uniontown Co-operative Association. Plans 
are being made for making immediate improve- 
ments. 


A two-story building is to be built at Nampa, 
Idaho, for the Nampa Seed & Grain Company. This 
is because business has increased necessitating the 
purchase of the land and the erection of the new 
building. 


The Lincoln Grain Growers, Inc, of Lincoln, 
Calif., has bought the California. Farm Bureau 
Elevator Company and has issued a note of $13,000 
to Andy Rasmussen and a $5,000 note to the Bank 
of Lincoln. 


A new warehouse is to be built at Valley Grove, 
(Walla Walla p. o.), Wash., for the farmers replac- 
ing the two which burned. It will have capacity 
of 200,000 bushels grain, The company is ecapital- 
ized at $15,000. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Walluk Investment Company of Walla Walla, 
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Wash. John H. Pedigo, John D. Ankeny, and 
John F. Watson are interested. The company will 
operate elevators and warehouses, public and pri- 
vate, and deal in all kinds of grain, hay and feed. 


The Farmers Elevator Company was recently 
organized at Opheim, Mont., capitalized at $25,000. 
John L. Mason is president; Charles H. Reed, 
vice-president; A. T. Olson, secretary and treasurer. 
A 35,000-bushel elevator is to be erected by the new 
company. 

The Rocky Mountain Grain Company of Denver, 
Colo., has built a new elevator at First View, 
Colo. This elevator will be another receiving sta- 
tion for the Colorado Milling & Hlevator Company 
of which the Rocky Mountain Grain Company is a 
branch. It has a capacity of 20,000 bushels. 


The Kessler-Perkins Grain Company has sold its 
grain elevator at Harrington, Wash., to the Quincy 
Farmers Hlevator Company of Quincy, Wash. The 
new owners have contracted to have it torn down 
and removed to Quincy where it will be rebuilt. 
When conditions warrant, the Kessler-Perkins 
Company expects to build another grain war ehouse 
at Quincy. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 


M. S. Pearson’is manager of the Farmers Grain 
Company at Osceola, Neb. 


N. Everson has resigned as manager of the Farm- 
ers Hlevator at Bigelow, Kan. 


V. J. Biberich is manager of the Petersburg Ele- 
vator Company of Petersburg, Neb, 


Steve Skolil is manager of the Crete Grain & 


Livestock Association at Crete, Neb. ~ 


The Ansley Livestock & Grain Company of Ans- 
ley, Neb., has begun operations there. 

A new, elevator is to be built for the Farmers 
Hlevator Company at Montezuma, Kan. 

A. W. Steen of Meade has bought the A. B. Min- 
shall Grain Company at Anthony; Kan. 

The Norwich, Kan., elevator of the Anthony Mills 
Company of Anthony, Kan., has been sold, 

The Farmers Union Co-operative Grain Company 
is to build a new elevator at Venango, Neb. 

New equipment has been added to the elevator of 
the Farmers’ Elevator Company located at Peru, 
Neb. 


Thomas F. Bryan is manager of the Farmers. 


Elevator at Speed, Mo., succeeding his brother. 


Capitalized at $25,000, the Colby Mill & Elevator 
Company has been incorporated to operate at Colby, 
Kan. 


The Farmers Elevator at Gering, Neb., has -been 
bought by the Lexington Mill & Elevator Company. 


Harry Lamb succeeds F. M. McGrew as secretary 
of the Farmers Elevator Company of Callaway, 
Neb. 


Chris Jensen was ery appointed manager of 
the Davey Co-operative Grain Company of Davey, 
Neb. ° 


The interest of the Farmers Grain & Milling 
Company at Potter, Neb., has been bought by John 
Witt. “y 

The elevator at Sumner, Neb., of the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Grain Company has been bought by L. C. 
Scudder. 


L. C. Schultz sueceeds O. Heim as manager of 
the Farmers Hlevator & Supply Company at Van- 
dalia, Mo. 


The Warrensburg Shipping Association of War- 
rensburg, Mo., has changed its name to the Farmers 
Hlevator. 


A modern elevator has been completed on the 
farm of Louis Knochke, a farmer in the vicinity of 
Plymouth, Neb. 


C. E. Benshof has traded a piece of land for the 
Farmers Union Elevator at Winside, Neb., owned 
by Fred Jensen. 

The mill and elevator of the Plainville Mill & 
Elevator Company at Plainville, Kan., has been 
bought by M. T. Bair. 


O.'W. Miller is succeeded by Mr. Pearson as man- 
ager of the Farmers Grain Company at Durant 
(p. 0. Stromsburg), Neb. 


The Heller Elevator at Solomon (near Abilene), 
Kan., has been bought by the Mid-West Milling 
Company of Abilene, Kan. 

Ed Melahn, B. Beckman, Albert Erdel, J. R. 
Snook and Fred Doeblin have bought the Farmers 
Elevator at Rush Hill, Mo. 

The Lane Eevator Company’s plant at Lane, 
Kan., has been bought by the Lane Grain Com- 
pany. D. C. Whitaker is manager. 


Joseph Coon, Grant Lewis, and Edward Kauffman 
have sold their elevator at Princeton, Mo., in order 
to dissolve the partnership. Joseph Coon bought 
the property for $6,000 and will conduct it in the 
future. 

The Buchanan Elevator at St. Joseph, Mo., has 
been leased by the Trans-Mississippi Grain ‘Com- 
pany of Omaha, Neb. The elevator has a eapacity 
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of 1,000,000 bushels. R. E. Wiese of Omaha will go 
to St. Joseph as manager of the St. Joseph office 
of the company and will conduct a one grain 
business there. 

Reports are current that the Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Company of Stratton, Neb., will erect a grain 
elevator of 15,000 bushels’ capacity. 

Hobart West succeeds Mr. Dooley as manager 
of the Rydal Farmers Elevator & Coal Company ae 
Rydal, Kan. This takes” effect July 1. 

A new 20,000-bushel elevator is being built a 
Muscotah, Kan., for the Kelley Grain Company. It 
will be ready in time for the new crop. 

O. G. Glenn has resigned as manager of the Un- 
ion Grain Comany of Rozel, Kan., after 13 years 
with the firm, and will move to Haviland,. Kan. 

The interest of R. E. Chears-in the elevators at 
Frizell (p. o. Larned), Kan., has been bought by 
H. EB. Hill. He will operate it under his own name. 

The contract has been*let by Herb Spencer for 
the erection of a new elevator and warehouse at 
Valley Falls, Kan. The construction was started 
at once. 

A new grain elevator is being erected at Friend, 
Neb., for “the Barstow Grain Company of Lincoln, 
Neb. It will be completed in time to handle the 
coming grain crop. 

The stock of the lumber and grain business at 
owned by the Melville Lumber 
Company of Broken Bow, Neb., has been bought by 
the S. A. Lumber Company. 


The Ludlow Grain & Hlévator Company of Lud- 


low, Mo.;-has raised its elevator another story and 
completed a feed room. It has also installed a new 
set of feed rolls and will handle grain and all kinds 
of mill feeds. 

Joe Brada is now associated with the South- 
western Grain Company of Hutchinson, Kan. He 
recently resigned as manager of the grain depart- 


-ment of the Walnut Creek Milling Company at 


Great Bend, Kan. 
The two elevators of the Smith Grain Company 


and Joseph Reiter at Indianola, Neb., are to be con- . 


solidated. The Smith Hlevator is to be improved 
and while this work is being done, grain will be re- 
ceived at the Reiter house. 

Melvin L. Robb, manager of the Farmers Bleva- 
tor Company, Ruby (Milford p. 0.), Neb., has suc- 
ceeded M. J. Drescher as manager of the "Raymond 
Co-operative’ Grain Company at Raymond, Neb. 
Walter Robb succeeds his brother at Ruby. 


THE DAKOTAS 

The Farmers Elevator Company at Fredonia, N. 
D., is being, reorganized. 

A 15,000-bushel annex is to. be built to the ele- 
vator of John Southall at Berlin, N. D. 

The Maple Leaf Grain Company of McLaughlin, 
S. D., has decided to build a new elevator at that 
place. : 

A modern office is to be built at Sisseton, S. D., 
for the Farmers Co- operative Elevator Company of 
that place. 

A new foundation is being built under the eleva- 
tor of the Farmers Hlevator Company at Sheldon, 
Ni: 

Improvements have been made and new machin- 
ery installed by the Garske Elevator Company of 
Garske, N. D. 

Lightning rods have been installed on the eleva- 
tor and buildings of the Farmers Trading Company 
at Volin, S. D. 

A branch office has been opened at Minot, N. D., 
for the Interstate Seed & Grain Company for the 
wholesale trade. 

The Johnson-Westlie Elevator at Wan Hook, N. 
D., has been bought by the Woodworth Elevator 
Company of Minneapolis. 

E. H. Wahl is contemplating the purchase of’ the 
Gackle Elevator at McClusky, N. D., and will oper- 
ate it during the coming year. 

The Maple Leaf Grain Company, A. W. Ballwehr, 
manager, has let the contract for a 30,000-bushel 
elevator at Maple Leaf, S. D. 

The elevator of Fred Moeller & Son at Nunda, 
S. D., is to be remodeled, repaired and equipped 
with lightning rods this season. 


The elevator of the Farmers Elevator Company 
of Bath, S. D., is to be equipped with a 10-ton Fair- 
banks Scale and Strong-Scott Dump. 

Grisdale & Weimer is operating the former 
Farmers Co-operative Association at Worthing, S. 
D., as the Worthing Grain Company. 


The Schulz Grain Company has bought the prop- 
erty of the Dodge Elevator Company at Falkirk, 
N. D. It has sold its property at McLusky. 

The elevator of the Farmers Elevator Company 
at Belfield, N. D., which it has been conducting for 
10 years, has been sold to Erickson & Beaudoin. 

Extensive improvements are being made to the 
property of the Harwood Farmers Elevator Com- 
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pany of Harwood, N. D. A large office will be built; 
driveway enlarged: Strong-Scott Dump installed; 
one cupola raised and distributor installed, 


Some repair work has been done to the Wakpala, 
S. D., elevator of the Liberty Grain Company. This 
included the installation of a Strong-Scott Dump. 


The grain elevator at Venlo, N. D., formerly opr 
erated by John Arlans has been bought by A. E. 
Carter and L. S. Legg. They will take possession 
July 1: 

A new four-bin coal shed is to be built to the 
elevator of the National Elevator Company of Ar- 
gusville, N. D., and repairs are being made to the 
elevator. 

The Independent Grain Company has bought the 
elevator of the Fryburg Farmers Co-operative Ele- 
vator Company at Fryburg, N. D. A. E. Erickson 
is manager. ; 

The Farmers Independent Elevator Company of 
Sanish, N. D., has let the contract for the erection 
of a 30,000-bushel elevator. Work is being done 
immediately. 

The Farmers Elevator Capahy of Vienna, S. 
D., has installed a Fairbanks-Morse dust proof, 
ventilated 77f-horsepower electric motor. G. M. 
Thompson is manager. 

The Farmers Co-operative Blevator Company of 
Norma, N. D., is. considering the erection of a 
40,000-bushel elevator, equipped with a double leg 
and arranged with cleaning facilities. 

The elevator of the Fullerton Equity Hlevator at 
Fullerton, N. D., is being overhauled and improved 
quite extensively. The company is installing a 
truck dump and some new machinery. 

The Wheeler Hlevator and other buildings in con- 
nection with it at Scotland, S. D., have been bought 
by J. F. Schmidt. The property is rented by the 
Terminal Elevator Company of Sioux City. 

A 25,000-bushel elevator is being built at Sutton, 
N. D., by the Minnekota Elevator Company of Min- 
neapolis, Minn. It will be a duplicate of the plant 
built for the company last year at Norma, N. D. 


A large ironclad elevator is being built at Bar- 
low, N. D., for the Barlow Grain & Stock Exchange. 
Jt will be constructed on a slab foundation with 
22 bins, two legs, boot tank, buckets, automatic 
seale and 15-horsepower Type Z Fairbanks-Morse 
Engine. 

The property of the Monarch Elevator Company 
at Arthur, N. D., has been bought by Jessmaine §. 
Burgum and Elizabeth Vosburg, two directors of 
the Farmers Elevator Company.. They have leased 
the property to the Farmers Elevator Company to 
be used in the storage and handling of seed grain. 
Business will be started on July 1. 


ILLINOIS 

The elevator and warehouse of T. L. Oliver 
Camp Point, Ill., is being improved. 

A new elevator has been completed at Allendale, 
Ill., for the Pioneer Grain Company. 

A corn sheller is to be installed in the elevator 
of the Farmers Company at Sharpsburg, Ill. 

A truck seale is to be installed in the elevator 
of the Co- -operative Blevator Company at Reynolds, 
Til. 

A corn crusher is to be installed by the Farmers 
Elevator enpeny of Warren, Ill., in its elevator 
there. 

V. C. Brown is manager of the Farmers Elevator 
Company at Trivoli, Ill, succeeding S. C. Van 
Horne. ‘ 

The Potter Bros.’ elevator at Morrison, IIl., is 
being torn down to make way for another elevator 
structure. } 

Some improvements are to be made to the plant 
of the Chebanse Grain & Coal Company at Che- 
banse, Ill. 

Blectric motors are to be installed in the elevator 
of the Farmers Grain Company located at Wag- 
goner,* 1: _. 

“The Farmers Grain Company of New Berlin, IIL, 
has let the contract for the erection of a new con- 
crete elevator. 

The interest of H. W. Linder in the elevator at 
Lostant, Ill., has been sold by him. John McLuckie 
will be manager. 

A new elevator is being built at Charleston, IIL, 
by Albert McComes. This replaces the one which 
burned some time ago. 

George L. Merritt is now manager of the South 
Elevator at Alvin, Ill. He was formerly in the 
grain business at Rossville. 

Mr. Ledbetter succeeds S. H. Baker as manager 
of the Pierson Grain & Supply Company at Pier- 
son (p.o. Pierson Station), Ill. 

The elevator and milling property of the Ash- 
brook Milling Company at Mattoon, IIl., has been 
bought by W. Ernest Orndorff. 

A modern cement elevator is being built at New 
Berlin, Dl, for the Parmers Grain Company, re- 
placing the one which burned. It is of 40,000 bush- 
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els’ capacity and is equipped with truck dumps, 
three Fairbanks, Morse Motors, sheller, cleaner, 
manlift and automatic scale. ; 

A new building is being erected at Piper City, 
lll., by J. K. Montelius to ‘be occupied by the Cunr 
ningham Grain Company when completed. 

The Dovel-Shaw Grain Company’s business at 
White Hall, Ill., has been bought by the White 
Hall Co-operative Mill & Elevator Company. 

The name of the Farmers Co-operative Elevator 
Company at Dundee, IIl., and Gilberts, Il]., has been 
changed to the Dundee Farmers Company, Inc. 

The Andres-Wilton Grain Company of Andres 
(Peotone p. o.), ‘IIL, 
sheds and make other improvements this spring. 

Howard Carter has resigned as manager of the 


Farmers Elevator Company at Laura, Ill. He has 
bought.a grain business at Garber, Ill., and will 
operate it. 

C. H. Comstock & Co., of Ashkum, IIll., have just 


put lightning arresters on their 150,000- pushel ele- 
vator. They expect to paint all of their buildings 
this summer. 

The interests of the Frank Rudy Hstate in the 
six Rudy-Huston Hlevator at Paris, Ill., Conlogue, 
Vermillion, Oliver, Mays, Dudley have been bought 
by E. Perry Huston. 

To conduct a retail grain and coal business, N. J. 
Kautz & Sons were incorporated at Mt. Pulaski, 
Ill., capitalized at $20,000. The incorporators are 
J. M., W. G. and H. L. Kautz. 

The elevator at Coulton (p. 0. Mendota), Ill. of 
the William Marks’ estate has been bought by the 
Troy Grove Farmers Co-operative Company. James 
O’Neill will manage both elevators. 

John H. Hildebrands has leased the Smith Hippen 
Elevator at Emden, Ill., and will conduct from 


_there his grain business which he formerly con- 


ducted from the house which burned. 

Claude Turner is to be field manager of the 36 
grain elevators in Illinois and Indiana owned by 
Paul Kuhn & Co. He was formerly. general mana- 
ger of the Hume Elevator at Hume, III. 

The two grain elevators at Tabor, Ill., have been 
leased by Lukenbill & McBride of Kennedy. They 
will operate them in connection with their other 
elevators, at Kennedy and Midland City. 

The Fogarty Grain Company has been incorpora- 
ted at Linéoln (r, f. d. No. 3), Ill, capitalized at 
$15,000. The incorporators. are Jess E. Hury, HE. R. 
Warrick, J. D. Sparks and Thomas Sparks. 

The Lawndale Grain Company has been incor- 
porated at Lawndale, Ill., to deal in grain, coal, 
building materials and general merchandise. H. 
O., F. W. and Grove C. Kiest are the incorporators. 

Mr. Arnold succeeds Adam P. EKaton as manager 
of the Farmers Elevator Company at Jamaica, Ill. 
Mr. Eaton is going to Allerton where he will man- 
age some elevators, which he and his associates 
own. 

H. H. Timmerman’s elevator at Beckemeyer, III, 
has been completed and put into operation. It has 
a capacity of three carloads of wheat and a shell- 
ing capacity of 200 bushels per hour. He has also 
installed a feed mixing plant. 

The elevator of the Farmers Elevator Company at 
Strawn, and that at Risk (no p. o.), Ill, have been 
Harry Tjardes 
of Strawn, owner of the two other elevators was 
the buyer. The consideration was $15,000. 

The Staley Manufacturing Company of Decatur, 
Ill., is making plans for the construction. of three 
large driers. One will be used for soy beans ex- 
clusively, one in connection with the new elevator 
which they expect to acquire and one in connection 
with the large terminal elevator which they are 
planning to build. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN 

C. C. Edwards is now manager of the Clifton 
Grain & Elevator Company of Clifton, Texas. 

The elevator of the Josey-Miller Company at 
Beaumont, Texas, which burned, is to be rebuilt. 

The Folkston Grain & Feed Company of Folks- 
ton, Ga., is now occupying new and better quarters. 

Frank Kolm succeeds Sidney Barnes as manager 
of the Chickasaw Elevator Company of Blanchard, 
Okla. 

The Lipscomb Grain & Seed Company at Afton, 
Okla., has been bought by the Allison Grain & 
Seed Company. 

The Floyd County Wheat Growers Association 
has bought the W. J. Burke Grain Elevator at 
Floydada, Texas. 

The Farmers Grain & Lumber Company of 
Wheatland, Okla., is to make some improvements 
on its old elevator. 

The Hinson-Hockaday Grain Company at Mineral 
Wells, Texas, has been bought by the Rider-Prim 
Grocery Company. 

The contract has been let by E. W. Harrison of 
Hereford, Texas, for a 50,000-bushel elevator. It 
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is designed for two legs. Modern machinery will 
be installed. The elevator is being erected on the 
old foundation. 

The elevator of the Farmers Elevator Company 
at Mangum, Okla., has been closed and the stock 
sold to C. O. D. Grocery. 

Claude Whitaker of Columbia, Tenn., has bought 
the elevator of the Lewisburg Mill & Elevator 
Company of Lewisburg, Tenn. 

Improvements are to be made and a warehouse 
built for the Western Grain Company of Birming- 
ham, Ala., at a cost of $30,000. 

A grain elevator with capacity of 160,000 bushels 
is to be built at Franklin, Tenn., for the Lillie Mill 
Company of which C. H. Corn is owner. 

The business and elevator of the Farmers Co- 
operative Association at Bretch (p. 0. Roosevelt), 
Okla., has been bought by G. N. Dickson. 

Capitalized at $10,000, the Uhlmann Grain Com- 
pany has been incorporated at Fort Worth, Texas. 
Fred Uhlmann and E. L. Love are interested. 

The name of the Lowery-Lewis Grain Company 
at Houston, Texas, has been changed to the Seaport 
Grain Company and the charter has been amended. 

The Perry Burrus Elevator, Dallas, Texas, have 
been incorporated, capitalized at $225,000. J. Perry 
Burrus, J. C. Crouch and Fred Home are inter- 
ested. 

A new office building is being built by the Afton 
Mill & Elevator Company of Afton, Okla., and the 
storage capacity increased from 18,000 to 25,000 
bushels. 

A 17,000-bushel elevator is being built for the 
El Reno Mill & Blevator Company at Hydro, Okla., 
on the site of the McCafferty Elevator which 
burned. F 

A wholesale office is to be opened about July 1 
by the H. O. Billingslea Grain & Cotton Company 
of Amarillo, Texas. They also have an office at 
Farwell. 

The elevator of the Zalabak Grain Company at 
Kingfisher, Okla., which burned, is to be rebuilt. 
It will be of concrete construction with capacity of 
25,000 bushels. 

A modern seed cleaner is to be installed in the 
property of Jones-McLean, local grain dealers at 
Hereford, Texas. All seed handled by the com- 
pany will be recleaned. 

The Heller-Stadler Elevator at Cashion, Okla., 
has been bought by the Pennington Grain Company, 
The company will sell mill feed and flour and do 
some grinding in addition to handling grain. 

The Blue Grass-Elmendorf Grain Corporation of 
Lexington, Ky., is to move one of its elevators to 
make room for street improvements. It is a 30,000- 
bushel crib construction elevator and will be moved 
a distance of 200 feet. 

John L. Davis has been appointed receiver of 
the Davis-Prater Company, grain dealers of New- 
port, Tenn., at the request of Bruce and John L. 
Davis, owners. The company is solvent with as- 
sets of $40,000 and debts of $15,300. 

A new elevator is being built at Keys (no DP. o.), 
Okla.,. for the L. H. Pettit Grain Company to be 
It will be ironclad of modern 
equipment. S. L. Gamble of Elkhart, Okla., will 
manage it. This makes the sixth elevator owned 
by the Pettit Grain Company. 

A partnership has been formed by W. M. Ran- 
dels and W. C. Williams at Enid, Okla. as the 
Randels-Williams Grain Company. Mr. Randels 
served as president of the Oklahoma Grain Dealers 
Association and was for 27 years in the grain busi- 
ness at Mnid, operating a line of country elevators 
as Randels & Grubb, and later as W. M. Randels 
Grain Company. Mr. Williams has been associated 
with W. B. Johnston of Enid for the past two 
years. The company will do a general merchan- 
dising of all kinds of grain and feed. Its offices 
are 610 American National Bank Building. 


The new elevator of the Enid Terminal Elevator 
Company at Enid, Okla., which is being built by 
the Jones-Hettelsater Construction Company of 
Kansas City, Mo., will be ready for business by 
June 1. It consists of a headhouse, 12 circular 
bins with corresponding interstices, giving a total 
of 53 bins. The entire plant is built of reinforced 
concrete including track sheds and galleries. The 
equipment consists of three main elevator legs hav- 
ing a capacity of 8,000 bushels per hour each; one 


screenings leg, 6,000 bushels per hour; armored 
grain cleaner, 1,500 bushels per hour; armored 
clipper; Carter Disc Separator; two 2,500-bushel 
hopper scales; double automatic power shovel; 


heavy duty car puller; suction system; signal sys- 
tem; necessary belt conveyors; and spouting. All 
the equipment is driven by individual electric mo- 


tors. 


Work has been started by the Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Company of Kansas City on the new 
elevator for which it has the contract from the 
Southwest Terminal Elevator Company. It will be 
ready by August 1. This company was recently in- 
corporated, capitalized at $250,000, by James W. 
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Maney, John Maney and John K. Landes. These 
men are the principal owners of the Canadian Mill 
& Elevator Company, El Reno, Enid Milling Com- 
pany, Hnid, Okla., and the Maney Milling Company, 
Omaha, Neb. The elevator is similar to that being 
puilt for the Enid Terminal Hlevator Company. It 
consists of a headhouse, 12 circular bins with cor- 
responding interstices.. The entire plant is built of 
reinforced concrete including the track sheds and 
the galleries. The equipment consists of three 
main elevator legs with capacity of 8,000 bushels 
per hour each, ‘one screenings leg of 6,000 bushels 
per hour capacity, armored grain clear of 1,500 
bushels per hour capacity, armored clipper, Carter 
Dise Separator, two 2,500-bushel hopper scales, 
double automatic power shovel, heavy duty car 
puller, suction system, signal system, necessary 
belt conveyors and: spouting. -All equipment is 
driven by individual electric motors. 


CANADA 

The Manitou, Man., elevator of the Manitoba 
Government has been sold to Herbert Tucker, W. 
A. Parker and James Larmour. 

A new 40,000-bushel elevator is being built at 
Picture Butte, Alta., for the Ellison Milling & Lum- 
ber Company, Ltd., of-Lethbridge. 

The F. B. Stevens Company, Ltd., of Chatham, 
Ont., is using a Randolph Direct Heat Drier for the 
drying of seed corn. This is the second Randolph 
Drier Mr. Stevens has purchased. 

It is expected that by the middle of May, erection 
of shipping conveyor galleries will be completed 
which will have a capacity of 1,000,000 bushels per 


10 hours and which will increase the shipping ca-, 
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pacity of Elevator B at Montreal harbor about 50 
per cent. It is expected that one gallery with a 
capacity of 60,000 bushels per hour for two belts 
will be ready for operation, 


J. M. Wiley, a grain operator at Winnipeg, has 
bought a group of 15 elevators from the Province of 
Manitoba. The sale price was given at $30,000. 
The provincial government intends to dispose of 
all of its elevators. 

The Maple Leaf Milling Company is planning to 
make additions to the buildings of the Alberta Pa- 
cific Grain Company recently acquired from the 
Spillers interest. The Alberta company has more 
than 200 elevators. 


The Reliance Terminal Elevator Company of 
Fort William, Ont., has installed a 500-bushel Ran- 
dolph Drier operating with direct heat system and 
reports that it is more than satisfactory operating 
in zero weather on frozen wheat. 


The capacity of Elevator No. 3 of the Vancouver 
Harbor Board may be increased this summer by 
the Burrard Elevator Company. to 1,000,000 bushels. 
The Grain Growers Grain Company of Winnipeg 
has leased the elevator and may take a 22-year 
lease on it. 


The Saskatchewan Co-operative Hlevator Com- 
pany has decided to sell its elevators to the Sas- 
katchewan Wheat Pool. The Saskatchewan prop- 
erty included in the sale are 450 country elevators 
in Saskatchewan; 27 annexes; headquarters office 
building in Regina; Port Arthur terminal elevators 
1 and 2; lease of the Canadian National Railway’s 
terminal elevator at Port Arthur; terminal transfer 
elevator and premises at Buffalo; and about 30 
elevator agents’ houses. ; 
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AULL.—A. P. Aull, a member of the firm of Aull 
& Co., pioneer grain dealers of Lexington, Mo., 
died recently. d 

BENSON.—Olaf F. Benson died at Fairmount, 
Ill. He owned an elevator and mill there. 


BINNISTER.—H,. H. Binnister died on April 8 
at Peoria, Ill. He was one of the oldest members 
of the Board of Trade. ; 


BURGE.—Porter C. Burge died at his home in 
Pasadena, Calif., aged 61 years. He was a pioneer 
grain dealer at Hopeton, Okla. 


BUSS.—Herman Lincoln Buss died at his home 
in Medford, Mass., aged 70 years. He had for 50 
years been a member of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. He had been in the wholesale grain 
business at Boston since a young man. He became 
president of H. L. Buss Company and remained its 
head until he retired a few years ago from business. 

CAMPBELL.—Harry B. Campbell died on March 
30 at Iowa Falls, Iowa. He was manager of the 
Farmers Elevator Company. 


COCHRANE.—Manning W. Cochrane died on 
April 28. He was well known in St. Louis grain 
circles having been president of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants Exchange in 1910. He was connected with 
the Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company. 

COUCH.—Lucius M. Couch died from influenza 
on April 19 aged 65 years. He was a feed dealer 
in Kansas City, Mo., for eight years. 

CRAIG.—Vincent Craig died on May 2 at his 
home in Darlington, Ind. He for years owned and 
operated a grain elevator at that place. He was 
72 years. 

CROSSMAN.—William A. Crossman, secretary of 
the Osborn-McMillen Elevator Company of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., died recently. He had been asso- 
ciated with the firm for 23 years and for a long 
period was manager of the company’s elevator at 
Glenwood. 

DANIELS.—Ed Daniels died at Worthington, 
Minn. He for several years conducted a grain ele- 
vyator at Sulphur Springs, Iowa. 

DUNCAN.—Wylie L. Duncan died after a long 
illness. He was for years with the Samuel Hastings 
Company of Cairo, Ill. 

FOOTE.—Harry H. Foote died aged 58 years at 
Des Moines, Iowa. He was formerly in the grain 
business at Parkersburg, Iowa. 

GROVER.—Arthur W. Grover died recently at 
his home in Portland, Ore., where he had lived for 
23 years. He was president of the Portland Ele- 
vator Company. 

HANNAN.—James Hannan died at his home in 
Milwaukee, Wis., aged 83 years from heart trouble. 
He had since 1876 been a member of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce. His widow and 10 children 
survive him. 

HOPKINS.—H. E. Hopkins died on April 7 aged 
42 years. He was a grain and lumber dealer of 


Bradford, Ill. His widow survives him. 


HUSTED.—E. M. Husted died on April 16. He 
was formerly president of the Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change and the Superior Elevator Company of 
Buffalo. He entered the feed business with his 
father as a young man. The Husted. Mill & Ele 
vator Company was incorporated in 1898. Five 
years later the firm bought the Nickel Plate Ele- 
vator and in 1905 the name of the company was 
changed to the Husted Milling Company. He or- 
ganized the Superior Elevator Company in 1914 
and operated it until last fall when it was sold. 

KENNING.—Charles Kenning, an active worker 
for the Minnesota Farmers Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion, died on April 17 at his home in Bird Island, 
Minn. 

LEWIS.—Calvin E. Lewis died on April 24. He 
had been a member of the Milwaukee (Wis.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce since 1862. 


LOSER.—Edward G. Loser died from pneumonia, 
aged 62 years. He was for 26 years traffic’ man- 
ager of the Albert Dickinson Seed Company of Chi- 
cago, Ill. His widow, a son and a daughter survive 
him. 

MAINES.—N. C. Maines, after a series of ill- 
nesses, committed suicide. He was a member of 
the National Hay Association and was engaged in 
business at Wooster, Ohio. 


McKENZIE.—Arthur EH. McKenzie died at the 
home of Mrs. Fullenwider at Mechanicsburg, Ill. 
He was a prominent grain dealer in Oklahoma and 
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Kansas and was formerly a resident of Taylorville, 
lll. Before his retirement from business a year ago 
he was with the McKenzie Milling Company of 
Taylorville. : 

MELLIER.—H. Frank Mellier died recently. He 
was associated with Hayward & Co., flour, feed 
and grain dealers at Baltimore, Md. He was @ 
member of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 

MILLER.—R. M. Miller died suddenly at New 
Orleans, La., on March 14. He was engaged in the 
hay business there. ; 

MUNSINGER.—L. BE. Munsinger died from as- 
phyxiation on April 21 at his home in Ames, lowa. 
He was formerly secretary of the Ames Grain & 
Coal Company. His widow and a daughter sur- 
vive him. : 


NADING.—William Nading died at his home in~ 


Shelbyville, Ind. He owned elevators at Greens- 
burg, Adams, St. Paul, Prescott, Fenns, Waldron 
and Lewis Creek, Ind. -* 

PEVHAR.—Ralph H. Pevear died suddenly at Ot 
tawa, Canada, while on a visit there. He was @ 
grain dealer of Swampscott, Mass. 


PILOTTEH.—Max D. Pilotte, who conducted a 
grain elevator at Martinton, Ill.,,died on April 17 
at Chicago, Ill. 

PRENTISS.—Robert T. Prentiss died from as- 
phyxiation at his home in Holyoke, Mass., on April 
18. He was founder of the grain firm of Prentiss, 
Brooks & Co. 


PRICH.—Emmanuel H. Price died recently. He 
was a prominent feed amd flour dealer of Phila- 
delphia,_Pa.; anda member of the Commercial 
He had been a member of 
the Board of Directors for 30; and treasurer since 
1918. 


RITTENHOUSE.—Joseph H. Rittenhouse died 
on April 20, aged 82 years. He was a retired grain 
dealer of Columbus, Ohio. 

ROSE.—G. P. Rose died on April 17 after an 
illness of six weeks. He was said to be the oldest 
member of the local grain trade at Nashville, Tenn. 
He was head of the firm of G. P. Rose & Co., which 
he established in 1882. He was 79 years old. His 
widow and three sons survive him. ; 

SIMMONS.—Fred J. Simmons died at Orlando, 
Fla. He was formerly president of the Detroit 
Board of Trade and had been in the grain busi- 
ness for over 50 years. ; 

SMITH.—O. A. Smith died suddenly at Webb, 
Iowa, where he was manager of the Levertt Grain 
Company. He was 68 years old. 

TREXLER.—David S. Trexler died at his home 
near Shamrock, Pa., after a long illness on April 
21. He was for years operator of grain and lumber 


_plants at. Mertztown, Shamrock and Kutztown, Pa. 


VEHON.—Louis S. Vehon: died from heart dis- 
ease. He was associated with M. L. Vehon & Co., 
in the Chicago Board of Trade. His widow and two 
daughters survive him. ‘ 

WARD.—A. R. Ward died aged 37 years at his 
home in Grand Junction, Colo., on April 30. He 
was senior partner in the firm which owned and 
operated the Grand Junction Seed Company. His 
widow and two daughters survive him. 

WARE.—J. H. Ware died after an illness of three 
months. He was partner in Ware & Co., grain 
dealers, New York City, and a formér member of 
the New York Stock Exchange. - 

WICHMAN.—F. W. Wichman, who was manager 
of the elevator at Mapleton, Minn., committed sui- 
cide recently. 

WILSON.—Robert S. Wilson, for 30 years office 
manager of the McCarthy Bros. grain dealers Du- 
luth, Minn., died on May 1. 
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Jonesboro, Ark.—Fire destroyed the R. Q. Steele 
Feed Store. 

Norphlet, Ark.—Fire destroyed 
Downs Feed Store here. 

Cumberland, Ohio.—Fire on April 17 destroyed 
the W. N. Petty Elevator. 

Freda, N. D.—Fire destroyed the elevator of the 
Farmers Equity at this place. 

Homer, Ill—The elevator of J. C. Koehn was to- 
tally destroyed by fire recently. 

Reinbeck, Iowa.—The Moeller & Walter Grain 
Elevator was destroyed by fire. 

Pasadena, Calif—A small loss was sustained by 
the Union Feed & Fuel Company on April 14. 

Mantorville, Minn.—The elevator of the Mantor- 
ville Farmers Co-operative Elevator 
was destroyed by fire which started from an unde 
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termined origin. The loss was $10,000. Coal shed 
adjoining the elevator also burned. 

Wolf Lake, Ill—Fire destroyed the Farmers’ Ele- 
vator here. The building was empty at the time. 

Emden, near Lincoln, I11—A grain elevator of 
John Hildebrand burned with a loss of $8,000 on 
April 19. 

Callender, lowa.—The elevator of the Callender 
Grain Company was damaged slightly by fire on 
April 22. ~ 


Chatterton (Pine Village p. o.), Ind.—Fire de- 


stroyed on April 22, the elevator of the Davis Grain 
Company. 

Denver, Colo—The Diamond Supply Company 
suffered fire loss in its hay and grain warehouse 
on April 17. 


Eldon, Mo.—Fire destroyed the plant of the 
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Farmers Exchange. The insurance carried amount- 


ed to $10,000. 


Meridian, Miss.—The elevator of the Sturges 
Company, manufacturers of feeds, burned with a 
loss of $100,000. 


Huntington, W. Va.—The property of the Mootz 
Feed Company was destroyed, probably completely, 
by fire on April 22. 


Tontogany, Ohio.—The elevator of the Royce- 
Coon Grain Company was destroyed by fire of un- 
known origin on April 28. 


Woodington (near Greenville), Ohio.—The C. C. 
Mendenhall Grain Elevator burned with a loss of 
about $10,000, on April 16. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Losses were sustained at the 
Midwest Grain Hlevator on May 6, from fire, caused 
by spontaneous combustion. 


Emporia, Kan.—Fire which originated in a box 
car slightly damaged the warehouse of the Lord 
Grain Company on April 29. 

Kamsack, Sask—The elevator of the Pioneer 
Grain Company was struck by lightning and only 
slightly damaged on April 23. 

New Rockford, N. D—Damages amounting to 
$11,000 were done by fire to the property of the 
Greenbeck Seed & Feed Company. ; 


Indiana, Pa.—A short circuit in the electric motor 
was the cause of a small loss to the elevator of 
the Farmers Exchange on April 14. 


Hoisington, Kan.—Fire destroyed the elevator of 
the Hoisington Mill & Elevator Company. The 
blaze originated in a rubbish heap outside the ele- 
vator. 


Leavenworth, Kan.—Fire damaged, with a loss 
of $40,000, the property of the Cranston-Liggett 
Grain & Feed Company. The loss was covered by 
insurance. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The two grain elevators of the 
Cleveland Grain & Milling Company burned with a 
loss of nearly $500,000. More than 150,000 bushels 
of grain burned. 


Highland Center, Iowa.—The elevator of the 
Highland Center Farmers Association burned on 
April 18, following an explosion of the gasoline 
tank on an engine. 


Newark, S. D.—The elevator of the Newark 
Farmers Hlevator Company was slightly damaged 
by fire which originated in the gasoline house and 
communicated to the office, 

St. Joseph, Mo.—Fire on April 21 damaged the 
warehouse of the Grain Belt Mills Company with a 
loss of $1,250,000. The warehouse contained a large 
quantity of hay at the time. 


Weiser, Idaho.—On April 11, the grain warehouse 
of the Tri-State Terminal Company was destroyed 
by fire, together with 12,000 bushels grain. The 
warehouse was leased by M. P. Tenning. 

North River (Mark p. 0.), Mo.—Fire on April 8 
destroyed the plant of the North River Elevator 
Company with 2,000 bushels corn and 600 bushels 
wheat. The loss was $10,000 on building and 
grain. © 


THE GRAIN WORLD 


Dispatches from Guatemala relate that on ac- 
count of the “unusually long drought, poor flower- 
ing, and grasshopper pest, all in the lowlands, the 
June corn has been damaged, necessitating heavy 
grain imports from the United States and Mexico.” 

* % * 


The second estimate of India’s 1926 wheat acre- 
age, 29,711,000 acres, shows a slight increase over 
the first estimate. It is still 7 per cent below last 
year’s final estimate of 31,773,000, but somewhat 
higher than the 1919-23 average of 27,700,000 acres. 
Winter rains have been reported in some sections, 
but they have not been sufficient to make up for 
the inadequate moisture supply at the beginning of 
~the season caused by the early cessation of the 
monsoon. 

a * * 


“International Trade in Wheat and Wheat Flour” 
is the title of a bulletin of/159 pages of text, charts 
and tables, besides an appendix of 131 pages of 
tables, issued recently by the Department of Com,r 
merce. The bulletin gives the production of wheat 
and rye in every country from 1909 to date and 
includes detailed information about exports and 
imports of both wheat and flour, for all the prin- 
cipal countries of the world. All of the figures have 
been taken from original sources and have been 
converted into the English equivalent of bushels 
and barrels respectively. This bulletin is listed as 
Trade Promotion Series No. 10, and is for sale by 
the superintendent of documents, Washington, D. 
C., at 40 cents per copy. ’ hyd 

“Ser Yan 

After commenting on the difficulties of obtaining 
reliable crop statistics in Russia, and the uncer- 
tainty of facts due to lack of standard statistical 
methods, a Government bulletin says: 


Available figures indicate that the total area of 
the leading crops grown in Russia (wheat, barley, 
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rye, oats, corn, potatoes, flax, hemp, cotton and sugar 
beets) is estimated for 1925 at 182, 959,000 acres, 
which is 73,766,000, or 40 per cent, more than the 
area planted to these crops in the low year of 1922 
but is still 38,399,000 acres or 21 per cent below the 
1909-13 average. It is interesting to note that this 
acreage has not decreased as much as the number 
of horses which, according to the preliminary esti- 
mates for 1925, is still about 25 per cent below the 
pre-war number. Wheat and barley, the most impor- 
tant. of the cereal export crops, are still considerably 
below the 1909-13 average, while rye and potatoes, 
staple food crops of the peasants, show an increase. 


(Continued from page 706) 


themselves with this popular legume whose growth 
is increasing rapidly over wide stretches of terri- 
tory or upon their state experiment stations. 

Having selected the type which seems best fitted 
to their purpose, the essential is to secure pure seed 
of the highest grade. 


THE TIME FOR HARD SEEDS 


Elevator operators handling seed sidelines should 
stress the fact to their customers that hard seeds 
germinate best when sown at a time of the year 
when seeding is not a part of the regular routine, 
late fall, midwinter or very early spring, so that 
they may be exposed to the weathering of thawing 
and freezing. These are the conclusions advanced 
by Dr. David Schmidt, a research fellow of the ag- 
ricultural college of the University of Wisconsin. 
Doctor Schmidt expounded the theories developed 
by the latest research work at Wisconsin, the Boyce 
Thompson Institute in New York and at other ex- 
periment stations before the Association of Offi- 
cial Seed Aanalysts in Kansas City recently. 

Botanists have advanced a theory that the hard 
seed is a trick of nature to perpetuate a species, 
so that if the original and main germination of the 
seed crop is destroyed there will be hard seeded 
survivors to germinate at a later date. 

Whatever is the cause or the reason for them, 
Doctor Schmidt says they are a distinct problem of 
agriculture-and have been so for the last half cen- 
tury and one that has proved troublesome to the 
seed trade which has tried scarification, roughing 
the seeds, and other means to increase their germin- 
ating power. 

The troublesome hard seed problem is slowly 
nearing a solution due to the work of experiment 
stations and seed houses. New scarifying machin- 
ery to penetrate the hard shell of these peculiarly 
formed seeds is constantly being invented and new 
types have been installed this year for the treat- 
ment of this class of seeds. 


WHEN RETAIL SALES OF FIELD SEEDS 
ARE MADE 


The data obtained from the report of 3,000 deal- 
ers to the United States Department of Agriculture 
show that 90.3 per cent of Red Clover, 91.6 per 
cent of Mammoth Red Clover, 89.3 per cent of 
Sweet Clover, 75.3 per cent of Alfalfa, and 70.3 per 
cent of Timothy seed sales are made by retail 
dealers in the spring season. ; 

The months of spring sowing vary in different 
states because of climate and other factors. No 
provision was made for the listing of summer sales 
separately, as all sales not made in the spring 
were included in the figure for fall sales. Early 
summer sales may have been recorded as spring 
and some of the late summer ones as fall sales. 

Red Clover.—The reports of 2,020 dealers indi- 
cate that 90.3 per cent of their Red Clover sales 
are made in the spring. The highest percentage 
of spring sales are for the most part from states 
which show the largest acreage of Red Clover in- 
cluding Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, Illinois, In- 
diana, lowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Idaho. Fall 
sales are relatively more prevalent in Virginia, 
Tennessee, and the New England and Pacific Coast 
States than elsewhere. ; 

Sales of Mammoth Red Clover follow closely those 
of Medium Red in respect to the localities and the 
relative percentage of spring and fall sales. 

September and October are reported as the prin- 
cipal months for fall sales of Medium Red Clover 
seed. For spring sales, March, April and May, in 
that order, lead the other months. February is 
also reported as one of the principal months for 
spring sales in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and 
Oregon. May and April are the principal months 
for spring sales in New England, New York, North 
Dakota, Montana, California, and Washington. 

Sweet Clover—The sales of Sweet Clover re- 
ported by 1,890 dealers indicate that 89.3 per cent 
of the total are made in the spring. In general 
sales of Sweet Clover are made a little later than 
those of Red Clover, because April, March, and 
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The industrial crops such as flax, hemp, cotton and 
sugarbeets showed a great decrease in area during 
the years of the war and revolution. During the 
last three years, however, they have increased stead- 
ily in importance and have either nearly reached the 
pre-war average or as in the case of flaxseed, hemp- 
seed and fiber, considerably surpassed it. The total 
area devoted to the industrial crops is small com- 
pared to the grains or potatoes, so changes in the 
production of these crops can have had little effect 
on the production of food and feed crops for Russia 
as a whole although the local effect may have been 
marked. 


May rank in the order named as the leading months 
for spring sales of Sweet Clover. 


The states which sell relatively more of the 
total amount in the fall are Arkansas, California 
and Texas. These states are not large users of 
Sweet Clover seed while the states with the great- 
est Sweet Clover acreage show high percentages of 
spring sales. April is reported as an important 
month for spring sales in most. sections with the 
exceptions of New England, where May is the im- 
portant month, and of California, Arkansas, Okla- 


homa, and Texas where sales are made during 
February and March. 
Alfalfa—The reports of 1,890 dealers indicate 


that 75.3 per cent of the Alfalfa sales are made in 
the spring. The only states included in the table 
that indicate larger sales of Alfalfa seed in the 
fall are Texas and Virginia. Fall sales equal 
spring sales in Tennessee and are more than one- 
third the spring sales in Arizona, California, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Pennsylvania and the New England 
States. April, March, and May, in that order, lead 
other months in spring sales; September and Octo- 
ber in fall sales. 

Timothy.—The reports of 1,908 dealers indicate 
that 70.3 per cent of their Timothy seed sales are 
made in the spring. But two states, Ohio and Vir- 
ginia, show a higher percentage of sales in the. fall 
than in the spring. Other states showing relatively 
high percentages of sales in the fall are Missouri, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the New England States. September 
and October are the principal months for fall sales. 

For spring sales, April, March, May and Febru- 
ary, in order named, lead the other months. TFeb- 
ruary is. reported as one of the principal months 
for spring sales in Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Iowa, and Missouri, while May is one of the prin- 
cipal months in New England and most of the 
northern states. 

Highty-five per cent or more of the total sales 
in the Dakotas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Nebraska, 
Utah, Colorado, Idaho and Montana are made in 
the spring. 


URUGUAY RUNS SEED BUSINESS 


The Republic of Uruguay maintains an official 
Seed Commission, as a means to the end of giving 
all possible aid to the small but prosperous agri- 
cultural industry of the nation. In Montevideo, the 
capital city, seeds are pathered by agents of the 
commission and cleaned thoroughly before they 
are dispensed. The commission also regularly dis- 
patches to outlying points a railway car equipped 
to do free cleaning of certain seeds, according to 
a report received from O. Gaylord Marsh, Ameri- 
can Consul, Montevideo. 

This service is very popular and many farm- 
ers take advantage of the facilities offered by 
this “seed selection car” and up to May 31, 1925, 
the following orders were received and filled by 
the commission in Montevideo for seasonal seed- 
ings: 787 orders for seed wheat to the amount of 
27,000 bushels, 83 orders for oats to the amount of 
4,000 bushels, 102 orders for linseed to the amount 
of 2,000 bushels, and 43 orders for Alfalfa seed to 
the amount of three tons. 


SUNFLOWER SEED POPULARITY 
GROWS 


Seedsmen in many districts now are stocking the 
principal commercial types of sunflower seed. It is 
becoming known as a profitable crop on account 
of the seed market and also because of the new 
sunflower silage. In fact, the sunflower bids fair 
to become a regular farm crop in the light of ex- 
periments conducted by the Ontario Agricultural 
college in Canada and various state stations. It 
has there been used successfully both as a silage 
crop and for its seed as feed and for their oil, 
Southern Illinois joined the sunflower procession 
-when its corn crop failed and there have been fay- 
orable reports on the sunflower crop from that see- 
tion. The Ontario Agricultural College report says: 

“The average results of the analyses of the sun- 
flower compare very favorably with those of corn, 
being particularly rich in protein and fat.” 

The Montana station reports: “When digestible 
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nutrients, yield per acre, drought, and frost-resist- 
ing qualities of the sunflower are compared with 
corn, it is readily seen that sunflowers have a dis- 
tinct advantage over corn for silage purposes in the 
higher mountain valleys of the West or in other 
sections of the United States or Canada with simi- 
lar climatic conditions.” 

The station at Alberta, Canada, reports: “From 
our experiments we are quite in favor of the use 
of sunflowers for silage.” 

British Columbia reports: “All the animals take 
to the sunflower silage quite readily and their flow 
of milk is normal and absolutely satisfactory.” 

Oregon reports that sunflowers make good silage 
but are not the equal of corn, Pennsylvania says 
that the milk flow is not as. well maintained on sun- 
flowers as on corn. New Hampshire says the cows 
‘did not relish sunflower silage at first but took to 
it readily a little later. West Virginia reports sun- 
flower silage as a success. Colorado station says its 
herd went through the winter on sunflower silage 
as well as on corn silage. 


WESTERN SEED DEALERS ORGANIZE 

The California Seed Dealers & Growers Asso- 
ciation has changed its name to the Pacific Coast 
Seedmens Association; and a new constitution and 
by-laws adopted. The membership of the associa- 
tion now includes California, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Utah, Nevada and Arizona. 

The first meeting will be held on April 15 at Del 
Monte, Calif., and thereafter semi-annually at other 
cities. 


Officers for the coming year are: Dr. E. C. Pieper, 


manager Braslan Seed Growers Company, Inc., San. 


Jose, ‘president; W. B. Early, Aggeler & Musser 
Seed Company, Los Angeles, vice-president; F. W. 
Nelson, Portland Seed Company, Portland, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Lester L. Morse, C. C. Morse & Co., 
San Francisco, and L. D. Waller, of Waller-Frank- 
lin Seed Company, Guadalupe, Calif., are directors. 


NEW SEED TRADEMARK 


The following new seed trademark was recently 
published in the Official Gazette of the United 


HYGRADE SEED CO. 


States Patent Office: ‘Hygrade Seed Co.” flower, 
vegetable, lawn and field seeds. G. EH. Hofmeister, 
doing business as Hygrade Seed Company, Tucka- 
hoe, N: Y. Filed February 16; 1926. Serial No. 
227,351. (Not subject to opposition.) 


“SEED LAWYER” BROADCASTS 


Walter C. Pfaender, seed expert recently gave a 
radio talk on state seed laws from Station WGN, 
Chicago, on a program of the National Farm Radio 
Council. Mosf of the seed laws have been modeled 
upon the so-called “Uniform State Seed Law,” ex- 
plained. Mr. Pfaender. The main provisions of it 
are as follows: 


Every bag or package of agricultural seeds (grasses, 
clovers, grains, ete.) offered for sale, must have a 
tag or label on ‘which is shown: 

1. The common name of the seed. 

2. The purity of the seed, expressed as a percent- 

age of the total weight. For example: Out of 100 
pounds of timothy seed marked 98 per cent pure, 98 
pounds would be pure timothy and the other two 
pounds would be chaff, dirt, weed seeds or seeds of 
some other crop. - 
_ 3. The germination or vitality of the seed. This 
is expressed as a per cent; 92 per cent, for example, 
meaning that 92 out of 100 pure seeds in the sample 
tested were alive and capable of sprouting. 

a The date on which the germination test 

made, 
5. The quality of weed seeds, expressed as a per- 
centage of the weight. This includes the seeds of all 
plants that are not strictly farm crops. Some are 
harmless but others are decidedly harmful. 

6. The name and approximate number per ounce, 
or sometimes per pound, of noxious weed seeds pres- 
ent in quantity according to state regulations. The 
noxious weeds are only those certain kinds specified in 
the law, usually including such weeds as dodder, Can- 
ada thistle, etc. Each state has its own list; weeds 
considered noxious in one state may be considered 
comparatively harmless in another. It is not so very 
senerally known that for many years White Blos- 
som Sweet clover was listed as a noxious weed in 
several states. In some states seed containing even 
ah phagce of certain noxious weeds may not be sold at 
all. 


7. The name and address of the seller. 

The law does not prevent the sale of poor seeds 
from elevators or other seed distributing agencies, 
providing they are correctly Jabeled.—A dealer may 
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sell seeds only 60 per cent pure and rating only 
50 per cent in germination if he tags them accord- 
ingly. The speaker called attention to this point 
as a warning to buyers. 


ARE THERE SEED TRADE SECRETS? 


So great is the competition among seedsmen to 
offer the highest grade of seed for sale that a new 
mechanical industry has risen up in the last few 
years with complicated machinery, much of it based 
on the separation of the various sizes of shot by 
gravity. So cautious are some of the seed mer- 
chants that they seem to guard their machinery and 
its operations with extreme care. It is commonly 
known, however, that in addition to fanning mills, 
an elaborate series of screens is used which will not 
permit the grain or seed to be cleaned to pass 
through but which allows the finer weed seeds to 
drop out. Coarser screens will let the seed pass 
through and hold the coarser weed seeds. 

Seeds of approximately the same size as the seed 
to be cleaned are removed by gravity, pouring the 
seed from one level to another, the heavier foreign 
seeds dropping out while the cleaned grain goes on 
to its container. The seed is cleaned and then re- 
cleaned several times. This seed cleaning machine 
is complicated and .delicate and does its work 
rapidly and accurately. But there are no special 
secrets. 


THE HARD: SEED PROBLEM 
By DAVID SCHMIDT* 

Hard seeds, by which is meant those having seed 
coats that are for a time quite impermeable to 
moisture necessary for germination, have been 
recognized during the past half century as a dis- 
tinct problem in the valuation of germination tests. 

The origin of this impermeability and the true 
cause of it, whether chemical or physical,’ have not, 
as yet, been definitely determined. It has been sug- 
gested that variations in climate as well as varia- 
tions in moisture, temperature and soil during the 
growth of the crop and particularly during the 
period when the seed is reaching maturity may 
influence the amount and the degree of hardness 
in the seed coat. Also, that this so-called hardness 
may actually be due to a hardness or compactness 
of the seed coat, to an unusual thickening of the cell 
walls, or a deposition of some gelatinous or some 
waxy material in a layer through which water 
cannot penetrate. 

The actual germination of the hard seed, whether 
in the regular germinating chamber or under field 
conditions, has been frequently tested, too often 
inadequately, and with many contradictory results. 
In general, the early results indicate that the seeds 
of Alfalfa do not withstand freezing weather very 
well, but if planted in the late spring or in mid- 
summer, many of the hard seeds will germinate 
during the first season and will be of value to the 
crop. Some of the hard seeds of Red Clover, but 
very few of the hard seeds of Alsike, White Clover 
and White Sweet Clover, when sown in late spring 
after warm weather sets in, will be of value to the 
crop. If sown so that they are subjected to freezing 
and thawing, close to one-half of the hard seeds of 
these kinds will be capable of germination in the 
spring. 

According to the results of a recent investigation 
in Sweden the value of the hard seed seems very 


doubtful. Better germination occurred in the lighter . 


soils, Alfalfa germinating well the first season, but 
the percentage in Red Clover and Alsike was very 
low, The second season about half the hard seeds 
in Red Clover and Alsike germinated, but where 
planted with Timothy the young.seedlings were un- 
able to meet the competition, and most of them died. 

The present study of this problem, established 
under the National Research Council, is financed by 
the Wholesale Grass Seed Dealers Association, prin- 
cipally, the American Seed Trade Association and 
other interested parties contributing. It is an at- 
tempt to make the investigation include regional, 
climatic, seasonal and soil differences as they may 
affect the germination of hard seeds in Sweet 
Clovers, White Clover, Alsike, Red Clover and 
Alfalfa, and to make the result as conclusive as 
possible. ; 

Of several factors which may cause much trouble 
in the ultimate solution of the entire problem the 
most difficult to control, perhaps, and the one which 


*This paper was read by Dr. Schmidt, who is a 
research fellow at the Wisconsin Agricultural College, 
Madison, Wis., before the Association of Official Seed 
Analysts at Kansas City, December 30, 1925, 
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“may have caused more contrary results, is the varia- 


tion in hardness among the different seeds. As a 

rule, the numbers of hard seeds are highest in the 

Sweet Clovers, ranging down through White Clover, 

Alsike, Red Clover and Alfalfa. Again there is a. 
range in the degree of hardness’ between the seeds 

of different kinds, this range being practically par- 

allel to the range in numbers. But the widest dif 

ferences and those which are least anticipated, may 

appear in different lots of the same kind; difference 
in numbers, difference in degree of hardness and a 

difference in response to conditions which are ap- 

parently the same. - 

After a number of experiments in the greenhouse, 
in different storage conditions, different treatments, 
methods of seeding and substrata in germination 
tests, it seems that we may expect a variation in 
the germinative response of -yhard seeds when ex- 
posed to differences and changes in the season of 
the year, soils, moisture, temperature, aeration, 
humidity and light. Unsfortunately, the only check 
we have against these variations in the field is the 
standard blotter test. The blotter test seems to be 
a good indication of what we may expect in the 
field if the seeds in the field are sown in warm 
weather and are not subjected to wide variations in 
temperature and moisture. : 

Aside from the work at Madison, cooperative tests 
are being made at the Boyce Thompson Institute, 
Yonkers, N. Y., at Spooner, Wis., Bozeman, Mont., 
and Arlington and Yorktown, Va. The results of 
field trials now indicate that if the seeds are sown 
in the late fall, mid-winter, or very early spring and 
are exposed to freezing and thawing for consider- 
able time the germination of the hard seeds of 
Alfalfa is very slight, while we may expect germina- 
tion of about 40 or 45 per cent of the hard seeds 
of Sweet Clover and only about 15 or 20 per cent 
of those of Red Clover, White Clover and Alsike. 
If sown just after the frost has left the soil, most 
of the hard. seeds of Alfalfa will germinate, while 
only about 10 or 15 per cent of those of Red Clover, 
White Clover, Alsike and Sweet Clover will germi- 
nate during the first season. When sown in late 
spring or mid-summer the germination of hard 
seeds is very low. ‘ 

Thus, it seems, we may expect the best results 
from the hard seeds if they are sown at times of 
the year when seeding is not commonly practiced, 
if at all. If the seeds aré sown in spring, or after 
the soil becomes workable, as is usually the ease, 
the germination of hard seeds is very slight and of 
little agricultural value. , 

But we must always keep in mind the very evi- 
dent possibility that the present indications of the 
results at hand may be, and, no doubt, are, influ- 
enced by one or more of the many factors involved. 
Climate, soil, weather, temperature, moisture time 
of seeding and the nature of the seed itself—each 
has its own peculiar influence and the hurried in- 
terpretation of any data may suffer from the mis- 
judgment of the effect of the environment. 


Mitchell West of Earl, Ark., has opened a new 
seed store and is operating it under his own name. 

Northrup, King & Co., seed and feed dealers of 
Minneapolis, Minn., have increased their capital 
stock to $1,500,000. 

W. L. Griffin has bought the interest of R. H. 
Griffin in the firm of Griffin Bros., seed merchants 
of Lankershim, Calif. : 

The Morton & Hathaway Seed-Company has been 
incorporated at Okmulgee, Okla., by Walter W. 
Morton and Fred Hathaway. 

H. J. McKnight has changed the name of his 
seed business at Neosho, Mo., to the Neosho Seed 
Company. The business was established in 1889. 

A full line of field, vegetable and flower seeds, 
is being handled by S. H. Blackburn & Son at 
Pikeville, Tenn. The company also operates a feed 
business. , 

The Ohio Seed & Products Company of London, 
Ohio, will continue to operate under a receivership 
for a time. Dr. J. C-Hunt and R. H. Schryver are 
the receivers. ; 

Wilfred Olson of Salt Lake has announced the 
sale of the Filer Seed Company’s warehouse at 
Filer, Idaho, to the Southern Idaho Grocery Com- 
pany of Twin Falls. : 3 

A new garage and storage shed is being built 
for the Fredonia Seed Company of Fredonia, N. Y., 
to take care of its salesmen’s card which have 
grown to exceed 40 in number. 


Gran and 


\2ve Seeds 


FOR SALE 

Two cars 1925 crop Unhulled Red Top. Ask for 
samples and prices. PURCELL SEED COMPANY, 
Evansville, Ind. : 


i 
{ 


May 15, 1926 
‘ 
FOR SALE 
High quality Broom Corn Seed grown from our 
select seed on our Seed Farms. Ask for samples. 
Cc. W. HARRIS SEED COMPANY, Mattoon, Ill. 


FOR SALE 
Pulleys, 1,000; all sizes, solid cast iron, wood and 
_ Steel split. Elevator belts and buckets and sup- 
plies. STANDARD MILL SUPPLY COMPANY, 501 
Waldheim Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


TENNESSEE CULTIVATED MILLET 
d For Sale—Car Lots Only 
Ask for Samples and Price 
CHERRY-MOSS GRAIN CO. 
Union City, Tennessee 


For Sale 


~ MACHINERY 


MACHINES WANTED 


Used lifting jacks for moving form construction. ’ 


Must be in good condition, ‘STEVENS ENGINEER- 
ING & CONSTRUCTION CO., Buder Bldg., St. Louis, 
- Mo, S 


. WIL SELL ONE OR ALL 

_ Six Fairbanks’ Hopper Scales, 1,600 bushels, with 
_type registering beam, good as new. They are com- 
ing out of grain elevators we are now dismantling 
for the Santa Fe Ry. Co., Argentine, Kan. Will 
guarantee same to be complete and in good working 
order. J. GOLDBERG & SONS STRUCTURAL 
STEEL CO., 800 E. 18th St., Kansas ‘City, Mo. 


ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


FOR SALE IN NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
Several grain elevators at small stations. Also 
_ handling lumber, coal and other side lines. HOL- 
COMB-DUTTON LUMBER COMPANY, Sycamore, 
Til. ; 


A REAL BARGAIN 
South Dakota elevator for sale. JHlectrically 
equipped; first-class condition. Ample territory in 
good grain belt. F. A. KOHLHOFF, Stratford, 
Sap, 


- 


FOR SALE OR LONG TERM LEASE 

Good grain elevator; electric power; also long 
established coal and feed business. Heart of Kan- 
sas wheat belt. Bumper crop. JOHN BAUER, 
Burdett, Kan.. 


| CHAMBER 
| OF 
| COMMERCE 


Shippers are et read 
_ Superior Service from 
W. M. Bell Company 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


HE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


FOR SALE CHEAP FOR CASH 
Six-hundred-barrel flour mill in excellent condi- 
tion; grain warehouses and elevators and going 
business. Very favorable outlook at present, and 
a possibility to net a return of the investment the 
first season. GUY PURDY, 724 Realty Building, 
Spokane, Wash.’ 


MILLING IN TRANSIT FEED MILL FOR 
SALE 


Empire Mills at Olean, N. Y. Storage capacity, 
65,000 bushels bulk grain; 21,800-foot warehouse 
yoom for sacked goods. All machinery for feed. 
Manufacture no flour. Private switch with track 
scale. Bargain for some one. FELT BROS. & 
GAGE CO., Olean, N. Y. 


Ty (i fase tara 


<< Notices 


WANTED 
Partner—too much for one man. Will accept part 


trade. This will stand inspection. _HAWARDEN 
ROLLER MILLS AND ELEVATOR, Hawarden, 
Iowa. 


FOR SALE 

Central Minnesota electrified waterpower, includ- 
ing eight-year contract of current to the city where 
property is located; also mill building, dam flowage 
rights. Have transit on feed, and up-to-date feed 
mill.running every day. Satisfactory reasons for 
selling. MINNESOTA, Box 5, care AMERICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, [11]. 


FLOUR AND MILL FEEDS 
Mixed cars of flour and mill feeds in 100-pound 
sacks are our specialties. Would like to send you a 
trial order to convince you of the superiority or 
our products. ANSTED & BURK CO., Sprirgfield 
Ohio. 


TIME PAYMENTS ALLOWED 
On the Boss Air Blast Combination Cleaner and 
Car Loader. Equipped with- motors, if needed. Loads 
cars without scooping. Boosts grades. Quickly pay 
for themselves. MAROA MANUFACTURING COM- 
Maroa, Ill. 


Land: 


PANY, 


Opportunities 


TEXAS ACREAGE 
Ranch 10,000 acres; $100,000 improvements. Rail- 
road and state highway run through land. $26.50 
acre. Rio Grande Valley, 77,000 acres, only $8.50 
per acre, owner’s price. A wonderful bargain. No 
trouble to show ranch. Inspection invited. F. 
DeLOACH, Donna, Texas. 


2: - MILWAUKEE - ae 


Robinson’s Telegraphic Cipher 
REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


Cloth Binding 
Leather Binding 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ey 
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FLORIDA ACREAGE 
We have farms, orange groves and acreage in 
small and large tracts in all sections of MPlorida. 
Handle only such as we can deliver. 
SHERRILL REALTY COMPANY 
214 Lutz Realty Bldg. Jacksonville, Fla. 


TEXAS LAND 
Twenty-seven thousand three hundred acres, Dim- 
mit County, 90 per cent tillable, adjoining the Cat- 
arina or Taft Ranch, now being subdivided. Our 
price to settle an estate, $7.50. REQUA-REDUS 
LAND CO., 316 N. St. Marys St., San Antonio, Texas. 


FOR SALE 
Virgin lands located in St. Luice County in sec- 
tions known as the Indian River Sections, suitable 
for Oranges, Grapefruit, Potatoes, Beans, Celery and 
Cabbage. All well drained; close to good highways. 
Price on application. J. G. COATS, Fort Pierce, Fla. 


FLORIDA ACREAGE 
For Sale—6,000 acres in the vicinity of Jackson- 
ville at $9.50 per acre; good farming land. Cut this 
into 10-acre tracts and make money. Also 28,000 
acres Liberty County at $6.50 per acre. Ask your 
banker about us. 
WEYMAN MORTGAGE COMPANY, 
Real Estate Department, 
816 Florida National Bank Bldg., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


94,000-ACRE CATTLE RANCH 

Having obtained through foreclosure, I offer the 
greatest ranching opportunity in the West: 94,000 
acres choicest improved ranch, located on Powder 
River, Montana. 

Two sets fine ranch buildings, 150 miles fence, 
Artesian wells and springs. Several thousand acres 
choice irrigable bottom land. For complete descrip- 
tion, address owner, 

JEROME J. JONES, 
146 E. Gorham, Madison, Wis. 


FOR SALE 

Two beautiful country homes in North Florida 
and New Hngland. Florida estate has 8 acres, fine 
grounds, lawns, shrubs, plums, pecans, pears, 
grapes, Japanese persimmons, many shade trees, 11 
hydrants, corner location, charming southern bung- 
alow, 6 rooms, porches, one 8x30, screened, French 
windows, hot water heater, bathroom complete, fine 
sink, 2 pantries, electric lights with pretty fixtures, 
8 open fireplaces, garage, servant’s room, 2 poultry 
houses;location on ridge, just off brick highway, in 
beautiful river town with noted health spring, east 
coast section; price $15,000; New England estate, 
25 miles north of Boston, half minute from electrics 
and town square; fine, high, corner location, 3 
acres; fine assortment early and late fruit trees, 
shrubs, flowers, berries; house 2 stories, 6 rooms, 
large, sunny, beside 2 room attic, 2 halls, back en- 
try, large pantry, bathroom complete, steam heat, 
electric lights, telephone, hot and cold water, 2 
sinks; very large barn with upstairs and basement; 
cement walks, evergreen hedges; “health”. town 
with fine water supply; price $10,000. Apply S., 
2831%%4 N. Bellevue Blvd., Memphis, Tenn. 
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RECEIVERS 


- 


E. P. BACON CO. | 


GrainCommissionMerchants | 


Sellers of Cash Grain and 
Field Seeds on Consignment 


MILWAUKEE —CHICAGO—MINNEAPOLIS 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE Forty-Fourth Year 


LECEIVERS | 


. POPE & ECKHARDT Co. Lamson Bros. & Co. 


= COMMISSION MERCHANTS Grain 
si GRAIN AND SEEDS Soins 
| 111 W. Jackson Blvd. P CHICAGO 1874 Commission 1926 
Merchants 
ol a Fifty-two Years of Service in the Grain Trade 
We Buy Armour Grain Company “168 Woes nelson Healah. 
CHICAGO, ILL. Ae Chicago 
GRAIN DEALERS 


Wheat---Corn---Oats---Barley---Rye FUTURES ORDERS SOLICITED Se eden aap ay 


Send Samples Winnipeg, Liverpool and United States Markets 
; CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


The Quaker Oats Co. | | Siew" ts" | FT aq. PAYNTER | 
: 


Cereal Millers We can now supply With ROGERS GRAIN COMPANY 
Grain Dept. 80 East Jackson Boulevard Elwood’s Grain Tables Grain Commission 
CHICAGO $2.00 per copy Correspondence Solicited ; 
. Postal Telegraph Building CHICAGO 


GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. FRANK HAINES, Sec. 


Rosentaum Grain Corporation | |). # DOLE, COMPANY 


Grain Merchants—Exporters—I mporters . Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 
Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires CONSIGNMENTS 
Si MURRELL es |S Salle Street . - CHICAGO Ja 
“Since 1873” RUMSEY & COMPANY : 
J. J. BADENOCH CO. FOUNDED 1867 J. C. Shaffer Grain Co. 
GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS : , | 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS BOARD OF TRADE ; GRAIN MERCHANTS 
320 Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago CHICAGO CHICAGO ‘ 
HITCH & CAR DER Established Over ed Years ON THE JOB F fe 
CASH GRAIN OUR SPECIALTY | | Hulburd, Warren & Chander || BRENNAN : 
eh fe : os ees peas ret 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago - pales : 
ooms 942,3-4, No. 0. La Salle reet ; 
CHICAGO, ILL. Stocks Bonds Grain Cotton N JOBN BR oO 8 


CHICAGO 


Wherever hay is handled, there the firm of 


BRIDGE & LEONARD 


is well and favorably known. 


f (XG th A dG a 


Consignments solicited. Market information furnished. 


61-65 Board of Trade Chicago, Ill. 


ALBERT MILLER & CO. 
192 No. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
a matic 


Clement, Curtis & Co. 
Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg., Chicago 


Members of all principal Exchanges. 
Private wire service to all leading cities 
: in this country. 


ee A 
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None better for your 
consignments and 
offers to arrive of 
wheat, corn and oats 


Philip H. Schifflin & Co. 


49 Board of Trade, Chicago 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 
72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


chifflin 
pecial 
EPVICE 


Robinson Telegraphic Cipher 


Revised Edition 


Cloth Binding .......... ° $2,00 
Leather Binding .. . Ee ay 4s 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 


431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 


Gereal Grading Co. 


W.T. FRASER, Vice Pres. & Mér. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Can keep in touch with ” 
YOU the news and reports of 
the Grain and Elevator 
; world by reading the ‘‘American 
Grain Trade.” 


SUBSCRIBE NOW—$1.00 A YEAR. 


Se 


SHIPPERS 


Write for Samples and Quotations 


4? 


PRODUCE — 
EXCHANGE | 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. 


Wholesale Grain Dealers 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
We make track bids and quote delivered prices. 
Solicit consignments of Grain and Clover Seed. 


Members Toledo Produce Exchange and Chicago 
Board of Trade. 


When “SEEDY” 


C. A. King & Co. 
GRAIN AND SEED DEALERS 
Toledo, Ohio 


Like Billy Sunday, we deal in both 
cash and futures, Toledo and Chicago 
Born 1846 Read Our Boy Solomon 


The Randolph Grain Company 


Receivers and Shippers 


GRAIN 
Sacked or Bulk 


‘J. F. ZAHM & CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO TOLEDO 


Your future orders and consignments 


Grain or Seed 
Solicited 


FUMIGATION METHODS ® 280% Wi 


A complete practical treatise on fumigating grain elevators, flour 
mills, Warehouses, ete. 313 pages. Well illustrated. Price $2.00. 


CHOICE MILLING WHEAT & RYE 


WHITE GRAIN Coa. 


FANCY OATS 
MILL OATS 
SCREENINGS RYE 


Mitchell Bros. Publishing Company, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


Henry Rang & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Sioux City —Chicago— Milwaukee 


Twenty-five years’ experience in selecting 
and forwarding choice wheat and rye for 
mills. Largest rye handlers in the West. 
Also shippers of oats, barley and screenings. 


Operating Elevator L 
612 Chamber of Commerce 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


FEED WHEAT 
BARLEY 


5 ; DULUTH 


RECEIVERS 


EVERY SHIPPER Should Receive 


Southworth’s daily bids— 
WHEAT, CORN, OATS, RYE 


Southworth & Company, Toledo, Ohio 


ROPP’S CALCULATOR 


A new and improved edition of this standard work, in- 
valuable to grain dealers. Tables show at a glance the 
value of wheat, corn, rye, oats, barley, seeds, etc., at all 
market prices per bushel; also the weight reduced to 
bushels. Trade discounts, stock tables, capacity tables, 
short-cut arithmetic. Solves any problem in the twink- 
ling of an eye. The grain tables alone make it indispen- 
sable to all who handle grain. Price $1.00 postpaid. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO 
431 S. Dearbern St., Chicago, Ill. 
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- GRAIN. 


_ RECEIVERS 
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‘Wheat-Rye-Corn -Barley-Oats 
Eastern Grain, Mill and Elevator Corporation 


Operators of Concrete Elevator, Central. Elevator and Iron Elevator 
5,000,000 BUSHELS CAPACITY 


Will be properly cared for on arrival and show best possible results < 


Lewis Grain Corp McConnell Grain Corporation 
Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley Strictly Commission and Brokerage — 
BUFFALO NEW YORK Buffalo | New York | 


Send your consignments to Globe Elevator Company 


J.G.McKillen, Inc.,, 


. GRAIN AND FEED 
f RECEIVERS 
Seymour Wood Grain CO. Accept our Cee wheat, corn : Consignments wae Specialty 
BUFFALO, | N. Y. Chamber of Commerce Buffalo, N. Y. BUFFALO NEW YORK 


| Consign your grain to The Real Market Place 
Basil Burns Grain for grain men is centered in 
i Corporation the advertising columns of the 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘‘American Grain Trade’”’ 


| GRAIN 
RECEIVERS 


F. W. Mueller, Sec. & Treas 


MUELLE GRAIN | P. B. & C. C. MILE W. W. Dewey & Sone 


Louis Mueller, President 


pect SEORIA. IL" | | GRAIN COMMISSION 
Receivers and Shippers GR A IN Handli Grai P Cc ety 26 Chamber of Commerce 
We Solicit Your Consignments of Grain andcing Grain on ommission 
Room 39-41 Chamber of Polaacce: Peoria, Ill. Our Specialty PEORIA = - IETS 


YOU can keep in touch with the Grain and Seed Turner-Hudnut Company , 


world by reading the news and reports in the 
“American Grain Trade”. GRAIN COMMISSION 


SUBSCRIBE NOW—$1.00 A YEAR 42-47 Chamber of Commerce, Peoria, IIL. 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND, 


GRAIN TRADE 


BOOKS FOR 
GRAIN DEALERS 


WALLS, BINS AND GRAIN ELEVATORS, by 
Milo S. Ketchum. Illustrated, 556 pages. 
RSENS es te ia intel cfyIs Ge ie so Vins clove cee ewe ceae $5.00 
ROPP’S CALCULATOR, new and improved edi- 
tien, with complete grain tables, and other 
auvaruable discount and stock tables. 


RUBINSON’S TELEGRAPHIC CIPHER. re- y 

vised and enlarged. Price.............. $2.00 5203 BOARD OF ia : 
UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE, and Feed Mill \_— 

RIP EMNONM LM ELICE Vc ciis cise 6 ocleia ne as ce we $3.00 : oe KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Any of the above sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. ! 
431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. CONSIGNMENTS 


AY 
EXCHANGE | 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO. || SCHOLL GRAIN CO. 


HAY—GRAIN—FEED GRAIN EXCLUSIVELY 


HARPER GRAIN CO. || R. s. McCAGUE, Lta. || Fumigation Methods 


Wholesale ey PROF. Wher G. eres 
Idi : F A complete practical treatise on fumigating 
Wabash Building Receivers and Shippers grain elevators, flour mills, warehouses, etc. 
Modern elevator facilities Corn, Oats, Hay and Mill Feed 313 pages. Well illustrated. Price $2.00. 
: SEs) 11th St. and Duquesne Way MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 
a your comm . Pittsburgh, Pa. 431 South Dearborn St. Chicago 
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CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. DENVER, COLO. NEW YORK 


CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. Ady & Crowe Merc. Co. L. W. FORBELL & CO. 


Crawitiordsville, Ind. er 
GRAIN Denver, Colo Commission Merchants 
2 ' 342 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Clover and Timothy Seeds GRAIN HAY BEANS wry us with consignments of osts and coms. 


We are Specialists in these grains and 
A. & C. Poultry Feeds are strictly Commission Merchants 


Get in touch with us. 


o 
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a 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Basil Burns Grain Corporation, consign- 
ments.* 

Eastern Grain, Mill & Elevator Corporation, 
wheat, rye, corn, barley, oats.*+ 

Globe Elevator Co., grain and feed.* 

Lewis Grain Corporation, corn, oats, soft wheat, 
barley.* 

McConnell Grain Corporation, commission and 
brokerage.* 

McKillen, Inc., J. G., receiver.* 

Seymour-Wood Grain Co., consignments.* 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Wilder-Murrel Grain Co., wholesale, grain, 
seeds, feeds.* 


_ CHICAGO, ILL. 


Armour Grain Co., grain dealers. 

Badenoch Co., J. J., grain commission mer- 
chants.* 

Bailey & Co., E. W., commission merchants.* 

Brennan & Co., John E., commission mer- 
chants.* 

Bridge & Leonard, hay, grain.*f . 

Clement, Curtis & Co., commission mer- 
chants.* : 

Dole & Co., J. H., commission merchants.* 

Hitch & Carder, grain commission.* 

Hoit & Co., Lowell, com. grain, seeds. 
Hulbard, Warren & Chandler, grain, bonds, 
stocks, cotton.* 
Lamson Bros. & Co., 

chants.* 
McKenna & Dickey, com. merchants.* 
Miller & Co., Albert, hay and produce. 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Paynter, H. M., grain commission. 
Pope & Eckhardt Co., grain and seeds.* 
Quaker Oats Co., wheat, corn, oats, barley, 
rye. 
Rang & Co., commission merchants. _ 
Rosenbaum Grain Corporation, grain mer- 
chants. 
Rumsey & Co., grain commission.* 
Schifflin’ & Co., Philip H., consignments.* 
Shaffer Grain Co., J. C., grain merchants.* 


commission mer- 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Early & Daniel Co., hay, grain, feed*+ 
Scholl Grain Co., grain exclusively. : 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Cleveland Grain & Milling Co., receivers and 
shippers.*+ 


Shepard, Clark & Co., receivers, shippers, 
grain, millfeed, buckwheat.* 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs-Reynolds-Tavlor Co., grain, seeds.*+ 


*Members Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion. 


GRAIN 224 MILLING TRADE 


“MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING co. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Ady & Crowe Mercantile Co., grain, hay, 
beans.*+ 


DECATUR, ILL. 
Baldwin & Co., H. I., grain dealers.* 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Lockwood, Lee, grain brokerage.* 


DULUTH, MINN. 
White Grain Co., grain and hay.*} 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 
Christensen, Geo., broker. 


GREENVILLE, OHIO. 
Grubbs Grain Co., E. A., wholesale grain, 
wheat, corn, oats.* 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Bingham Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Cleveland Grain Co., grain dealers.* 

Kinney, H. E., Grain Co., grain, hay, feed.*+ 
Wallace Good Co., grain, stocks, cotton. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Moore-Seaver Grain Co., corn ard: oats.* 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Farmer Company, E. L., grain and feed 
brokers.* 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
U. S. Feed Co., receivers and shippers.+ 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Bacon Co., E. P., grain commission.* 
Bell Company, W. M., shippers.* 
Kamm Co., P. C., grain merchants.* 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Cereal Grading Co., grain merchants.* 
Cargill Elevator Company, milling wheat.* 


NEW BERN, N. C. 
Meadows, J. A. buyer, hay, grain and feed.*+ 


t+Members National Hay Association. 


FOR USE OF 


Its 146 pages Contain 13,745 Expressions, Printed on 
Policy-Bond Paper, and Bound in Black } 
Flexible Leather—Size 7x43 inches 


431 S. Dearborn Street, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Forbell & Co, L. W., com. merchants.* 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., receivers and ship- 
pers.* 


Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* 
Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commission.*} 
Mueller Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Turner-Hudnut Co., grain commission.* 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Rodgers, James-J.,-flour, feed, grain.* 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Harper Grain Co., grain commission. 
McCague, R. S., grain and hay.*} 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Martin Grain Co., rec. exclusively.*f 
Hall Grain Co., Marshall, grain commision.” 
Mangelsdorf & Bro., Ed. F., seeds. 


Martin & Knowlton Grain Co., grain, hay, 
seeds*¥f 

Nanson Commission Co., 
pers.*+ 

Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., grain, hay.*f 

Prunty, Chas. E., grain and seeds. 

Toberman Grain Co., grain, hay, seeds.* 


receivers, ship- . 


SIDNEY, OHIO 


Chambers, V E., wholesale grain and hay | 
dealer.* | 

Custenborder & Co., E. T., carlot grain.* 

Wells Co., J. E., wholesale grain, seeds.* 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


Sneath-Cunningham Co., grain and seeds. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


De Vore'& Co., H. W., grain, seeds.* 

King & Co., C. A., grain and seeds.*+ 
Randolph Grain Co., receivers and’ shippers.* 
Southworth & Co., grain and seeds.*} 
Wickenhiser & Co., John, grain dealers.* 
Zahm & Co., J. F., grain and seeds.* 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Goodrich Bros., wholesale grain, seeds, hay *t 


as Ans Price $3.00 
CHICAGO, ILL.* 
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| Pei rator Machinery and pla 


- Flour and Feed Mill Machinery 


a : PULLEYS, SHAFTING, GENERAL POWER TRANS- 
_ MISSION MACHINERY, ROLL GRINDING AND 
_CORRUGATING. LARGEST FACTORY 
_ AND STOCK IN THE WEST. 


SEE THAT YOUR CONTRACT CAELS FOR 


THE CUTLER MEAL DRYER 


SOLD BY ALL 
MILL 
FURNISHERS 

Not An 
"i Experiment 
All Metal Steam Dryer 


os “, 
Na a Met ba 
~~ rar 


General Offices and Werks: 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


. WALLS, BINS AND 
ty GRAIN ELEVATORS, by 
f Milo S. Ketchum.  Iilus- 
: t: trated, 556 pages. 5 
i PICO. os ein ones acs $5.00 
| | ROPP’S CALCULATOR, 
new and improved edition, 
with complete grain 
tables, and other invalu- 
able discount and ‘stock: 
| tables. Price....... $1.00 
: ROBINSON’ S TELE- 
‘ GRAPHIC CIPHER, re- 
vised’ and enlarged. 
MILLING KINKS, Canning 
169 illustrated handy de- 
vices of great value to the 
' practical elevator operator 
and miller. Price. ..$1.25 


AND BELTING, by Her- 
bert E. Collins. Afi in- 
valuable work for mills 
and elevators, or any other 
place where machinery is 
installed ; well illustrated. 

- LNT as $1.50 
FUMIGATION METH- 
ODS, by Prof. Willis G. 
Johnson. ‘A complete 
cae treatise on the 
umigation of elevators, 
mills, etc.; 313 pages; 

_ illustrated. Price. . .$2.00 
_FEEDS AND FEEDINGS, 
‘by Prof. W. A. Henry. 
ahi Wiecirated, 613 pages. 
s Pice 2 a $4.00 
: ee CODR: cat GRAIN 
CODE, and Mill Feed 

_ Supplement. Price. .$3.00 


oy of the above sent postpaid 
on receipt of orice 


TCHELL BROS. 
ASHING CO. 


GREAT WESTERN MFG. CO. 


Warehease and Sales Reem: 
1400-1402 West 12th Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Books for Millers 
and Grain Dealers 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS: 


_ value of washing wheat, not only 


2 z 8. en 8 ie 


IN SUCCESSFUL USE 40 YEARS DRYING 


CORN MBAL, HOMINY, BREWERS’ GRITS AND MBAL, AND ALL CBRBAL 
PRODUCTS. ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY. ORBS, BTC. 
Automatic in operation, reqairing no ettention 


THE CUTLER Wl. North Wilbraham, Mass. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


THE ILLUSTRATION 


What will you do 
with it this year? 


is made from a slightly 
enlarged photograph 
(with no faking or re- 
touching) of some white 
winter wheat, smutty and 
washed. It netted the 


Will you let your share of this year’s 
dealer a fine profit. 


smutty wheat go to the feed trade, or will 


WOLF-DAWSON 


WHEAT WASHER 
AND DRIER 


you follow the wise plan for removing all 
discoloration and odor, and then sell the 
perfectly clean wheat at a fine profit. The 
process is simple, the results are sure. Ev- 
ery year shows a big increase in the num- 
ber of elevators and mills that realize the 


for smut, but also for other forms 
of dirt, heated wheat, and wheat 
that is slightly musty. 


THE WOLF COMPANY |. 


64 Commerce St. (ae 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
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Modern Mixed Feed Plants — 
SOMETHING NEW Designed and Equipped by Strong-Scott 4 


Whether you are in the market for a new 
feed ‘plant or for special machinery and ~ 
supplies take advantage of Strong-Scott’s 
COMPLETE Service. Every machine wey 


be uk is a quality machine. 


WELLER POWER SHOVEL 


(PATENTED) 


One ef our customers who tried out = Weller Shovel said, “If an operator ever 
uses one of your new shovels ‘he will never use any other make. It sure does. 
the work and is easy to operate.” 


Claims of superiority for Weller Power Shovel—No counter 
weights—No counterweight ropes. Pulls at any point the shovel 
is stopped. Less Noise and vibration than any other shovel on the 
market. Positive in action. Never misses engaging the platen. 
Easy on the operator. Occupies less space. Time is saved in 
erection. Shipped Ready to install. 4 
Send for Power Shovel Circular 


WE MAKE A COMPLETE LINE OF 


GRAIN HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


1820-1856 N. Kostner Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


SALES OFFICES 


Baltimore Pittsburgh Detroit Bt. Louis 
Salt Lake City San Francisco 


eee 3 in 1 Feed Mixing © 
Plant—a combined Loader, ~ 
Mixer and Sacker. 
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EUREKA 
Corn Cutter 


Wie 


RUBBER BELTING 


For many years the Standard 
Belting for elevators. 


WAS 


Write us for details about 
these and other profitable 
machines for feed plants. 


Specify this belting when’ con- 
tracting to build or remodel. 


Demand it when ordering direct. 
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_ The Gutta PerchaéRubberMigG 
301 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 
New York Boston Philadelphia 
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“The Geta Mtg Co. 
Minneapolis Minn. Great Falls Mont. 
In Canada: The Strong-Scott Mfg.Co.Ltd Winnipeg 
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